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FEBRUARY and JUNE, 1950 
SOVEREIGNTY IN THE PRESENT WORLD! 


Nearly half a century ago Mr. James C. Carter, one of the 
leaders of the New York bar, in his book on Law, Its Origin, 
Growth and Function, made the assertion that “ the theory of . 
Austin has received, both in England and America, a wider 
acceptance and adoption among juridical writers than any 
other.” Few, I think, would question the accuracy of this 
statement after a reading of the works of such eminent and 
influential authors as Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Sir Henry 
Maine, Professors Dicey and Holland and others, and more 
recently the great legal history of Sir William Holdsworth, 
Austinians all; and I am inclined to believe Mr. Carter’s 
statement remains as true of English and American political 
thinking to-day as it was when he made it. And yet no less 
an authority than F. W. Maitland, the greatest master of them 
all, ventured to say of John Austin that “ though he was at 
times an acute dissector of confused thought, he was too 
ignorant of the English, the Roman and every other system 
of law to make any considerable addition to the sum of 
knowledge.” ‘‘j.a.”’ he added “ = 0.” 

Which shall we believe ? We must accept one view or the 
other if we admit the inevitability of human government, as 
everyone must do except the few lone survivors of the extinct 
school of philosophical anarchists ; and a decision was never 
more important than to-day, when we see one great nation 
rejecting the international inspection of atomic materials 
because this involves an alleged infraction of that nation’s 
sovereignty ; and some of us still have the painful memory 
of a time when a few influential leaders in another country 
wrecked the League of Nations on a similar pretext. Surely 
the nature of sovereignty is a subject of far more than mere 
academic importance, and we should be clear as to our defini- 
tion of it and the grounds on which we base it. 

The historic differences of opinion about sovereignty have 
usually concerned its real essence, whether a matter of law 


1 A paper read on 7 July 1949 in the Senate House of the University of 
London, at the Anglo-American Historical Conference. 
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or of fact ; the possibility or non-possibility of limits to its 
exercise ; or its proper seat, whether a state, a people, a king, 
a representative assembly, or a collegiate organ such as the 
English one composed of both king and parliament. The 
solution we adopt of such important practical questions as 
these will in large part be due to our acceptance or non- 
acceptance of several fundamental distinctions. 

Logically the first of these is probably the question whether 
we should designate the supreme judicial organ or the supreme 
legislature as the sovereign body in any state. I take it that 
the modern answer to this question is clear and practically 
unanimous. It is unquestionably the legislative organ, for it 
can always override any decision of the courts. Sovereignty 
is now invariably thought of as legislative sovereignty. But 
it has not always been so considered. In fact it was never so 
until men finally realised that. medieval promulgation had 
actually been superseded by modern legislation, and that 
realisation came surprisingly late. Bodin claimed, and prob- 
ably with justice, that he was the first clearly to see it in 1576, 
and even he had failed to note it in his Methodus, published 
only ten years before. All his great contemporaries, I believe, 
would have agreed with the chancellor Michel de |’H6pital 
that the chief mark of sovereignty must always be “ de judger 
et faire justice’, as medieval men had thought. However, 
when the new fact of legislation was once grasped, acceptance 
of Bodin’s views soon became well-nigh universal, and this 
was as true of England as of the Continent. In the period 
from 1600 to the outbreak of civil war there is no political 
writer cited in England more often or more favourably than 
Jean Bodin. It is hardly too much to say that his conception 
of the nature of the state and of the supreme power within 
it had become the normal thought of Englishmen generally, 
and when objections were occasionally made to it, I find them 
more frequently on the Continent than in England. In the 
conception of the state just referred to, Bodin made another 
contribution to political thought scarcely less significant than 
his recognition of the fact of legislation. He defined a 
‘‘ republic” as ‘‘a government”, and in so doing repudiated 
the view held so generally by modern German theorists, that 
a government can never be more than a mere “ Trager der 
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Staatsgewalt’’, while the real sovereignty always resides in a 
kind of mystical body which we call the state. ‘‘ We shall 
not fear to think of the State as a unity, a personality, a sover- 
eign—a sovereign in whose presence the visible ruler can 
aspire to no higher title than that of sovereign organ ’’, says 
Jethro Brown in his book on The Austinian Theory of Law. 
I do fear to think thus of the state, particularly in view of the 
recent history of Germany. 

This ascription by Bodin of sovereignty invariably to a 
“visible ruler ’’, if justified, has the further effect of refuting 
such modern statements, for example, as Kern’s, that the 
sovereignty of the middle ages was in reality the sovereignty 
not of the ruler but of the law itself. Then as now, it is true, 
men did recognise that law should always direct the sovereign 
in his government, and also that it may even set bounds to 
his authority ; but actual government always necessarily 
implies will, and will is the function of men and only of men. 
Modern political developments have made it increasingly 
dificult for us to appreciate the true difference between 
medieval limitation of government and the direct control of it. 
Theories of sovereignty were then in abeyance largely because 
feudal decentralisation made it difficult to find anywhere a 
supremacy of any kind. 

Bodin’s assertion that the sovereign in any state must always 
be a government has a further bearing upon modern political 
thought : it is a virtual denial of the view widely held that, 
whatever the government, the sovereignty must always remain 
in the people—the theory of ‘“ popular sovereignty.’”’ The 
legislative body, according to this theory, is the people, and 
the people are always the true sovereign. But the legislature 
obviously is not the people. The people are legally bound to 
obey the legislature’s commands until these are repealed by 
the legislature itself, no matter how oppressive or unpopular 
they may be. The people may, of course, force the repeal 
of such unpopular laws in time, but until the legislature sees 
fit to act, the people will disobey them at their peril. Popular 
sovereignty is, in fact, possible only in a pure democracy 
without representative institutions—the only form of demo- 
cracy recognised by Rousseau as legitimate—but, as usually 
employed, the phrase “ popular sovereignty” contains a 
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contradiction in terms; for, whether we like it or not, in 
choosing a legislature we are choosing a master, and because 
we choose it it is no less a master than a monarch with 
hereditary title. 

It is this theory of popular sovereignty, no doubt, which 
leads some to say that in the United States the true sovereignty 
to-day consists of the shifting and temporary majorities that 
at any given time are able to obtain an amendment to the 
federal constitution. But what a sovereign results! From 
1804 to 1865 not a single such amendment was ever adopted 
in the United States. This is a sleeping sovereign indeed, 
The upholders of such a theory as this are making the fatal 
mistake of confusing two very different things, the constituent 
action of a people in choosing a frame of government, and the 
governmental activity of the legislative organ created by the 
constitution so chosen. 

Possibly it was Bodin’s partial retention of medieval ideas 
which accounts for certain obvious limitations or defects in 
his theory when applied to modern states, some of which were 
noted within a generation or two of his own time. For one 
thing his rigid doctrine of the indivisibility of sovereignty led 
him to deny sovereign authority to all mixed governments 
such as the English king in parliament ; a limitation con- 
demned as early as 1606 by Henning Arnisaeus of Halberstadt 
in his Doctrina Politica, and, as I believe, completely refuted 
later by Philip Hunton. Hunton’s little Treatise of Monarch, 
first published in 1643, has received scant justice at the hands 
of modern historians of political thought, but it is hard to 
escape his logic when he points out that any denial of sover- 
eignty to such a corporate or collegiate body as the English 
king in parliament is likewise a denial of the possibility of any 
corporate action of any kind among men and must apply as 
properly to every aristocracy or democracy in the world as 
to a mixed monarchy like England’s. Filmer, it is true, did 
so apply it, and logically reduced all legitimate governments 
to the rule of one single man ; but Bodin, on the other hand, 
like most political theorists of his time, had fully accepted 
democracy and aristocracy as well as monarchy among the 
possible forms of legitimate government. 

Another important criticism of Bodin’s theory of the state 
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occurs in the brilliant Tvaité des seigneuries of Charles Loyseau 
which appeared in 1608. Bodin had set forth in his République 
the view that “he alone is sovereign absolutely who holds 
nothing of another.” Loyseau, on the other hand, contends 
that the existence or non-existence of a sovereign authority 
does not depend thus upon the bare fact of vassalage, but upon 
the nature of the fief; and that a prince, even though the 
feudatory of another, does not thereby cease to be a sovereign, 
provided his person is not subject to another’s jurisdiction 
and he himself retains the absolute authority over his own 
subjects. He holds, in short, that “the sovereignty is 
measured by the seigneurie and not by the seigneur,” thus 
apparently making internal relations in a state the chief 
criterion of sovereignty and by implication excluding most 
of those we now include under our phrase “ external 
sovereignty ”’. 

It was perhaps natural that such a question should still 
be discussed in feudal terms in 1576 or 1608, while we habitually 
think of it in terms of the national state. Nevertheless, we 
still have with us the same problem, and there is probably no 
era in the past when the interrelation of states was more 
closely tied to the theories of sovereignty held within them 
than at the present day. The outcome has not always been 
a happy one, and I have often wondered whether it might not 
make for greater clearness if we could use entirely different 
terms for the internal and the external aspects of government 
and confine our word “‘ sovereignty ’”’ to the former alone as 
Loyseau did. This might seem an unimportant and wholly 
academic question, but it is on just such questions that 
differences have arisen in the past which in some cases have 
led to actual war. The effect of external restrictions created 
by treaty upon such an internal question as the definition of 
citizenship, in dispute between England and the South African 
Republic, must certainly be reckoned among the causes of the 
Boer War. If the proposed international Bill of Rights is 
ever adopted we may expect many more such differences in 
the future. 

Among the distinctions we must draw if we would under- 
stand the nature of sovereignty, its history, and its proper 
place in our thoughts about the state, I come in the last place 
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to the distinction most fundamental of all, the one between a 
supremacy based upon law and that resulting from mere power. 
That this is a valid and an important distinction English 
history in the last few centuries is the abundant proof. If we 
were to look for the power, during a part of the sixteenth 
century at least, it would certainly be with the king; for a 
part of the eighteenth it was in the hands of an aristocracy— 
or, as some might prefer to say, an oligarchy ; in the twentieth, 
as a result of the extension of the franchise, it belongs to the 
people. Yet during this whole period, thus marked by these 
enormous shifts of power, the supreme authority to make 
law—primum ac praecipuum caput majestatis, as Bodin had 
termed it—was never changed : it remained throughout solely 
in the king in parliament. These facts led Lord Bryce to make 
a distinction between “ legal sovereignty ’’ and what he termed 
“political sovereignty’. The former of these is certainly 
sovereignty, the latter I should prefer to call mere power, 
rather than sovereignty of any sort. The important fact 
in this connection, however, is that the former is truly /egal, 
it is not merely factual ; it is based upon the ancient law, not 
upon the temporary accident of power. Here is the crux of 
the whole controversy between Austin and his opponents. 
It is also the main point of difference between Bodin and 
Hobbes. 

The last of these statements, I know, has often been 
questioned. Hobbes and Bodin are usually classed together 
among the advocates of absolutism. As Sir William Holds- 
worth said in 1912, ‘‘ We do not think that Coke had fully 
grasped the doctrine of sovereignty as taught by Bodin and, 
after his day, by Hobbes.” If such an identification of the 
sovereignty of Hobbes and of Bodin is unwarranted, as I 
think it is, the mistake results from no misunderstanding of 
the theories of Hobbes—his absolutism is clear enough. It 
comes entirely from a failure to note certain aspects of Bodin’s 
theory of sovereign authority. 

It is true that Bodin’s sovereign is legibus solutus, but it 
is not always sufficiently noted that in France such laws of 
which he is free do not include the law of God, the law of nature, 
or the fundamental laws of the monarchy ; by these the king is 
bound. Unfortunately, however, those of which he is free do 
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include the customary law of the land, whose origin Bodin and 
most of his contemporaries attribute to earlier kings and not to 
the people. Unlike the common law of England, always de- 
fended as the people’s “ birth-right’’ never to be altered 
without their consent in parliament, the French coutuwme had 
come by Bodin’s day to be regarded as a royal and not a 
people’s law, the work of earlier monarchs and therefore a 
law that a reigning king might change without consulting his 
estates. Bodin, however, was more liberal than most of his 
contemporaries on one important point: he held that the 
right to property was not a customary but a natural right, 
protected by the unalterable law of nature and therefore 
beyond any king’s authority to change. 

Within the half century following the death of Bodin his 
feeble safeguard of natural right had been utterly swept away 
by the rising tide of absolutism in France, and by 1632 Le Bret 
could assert with truth that the king, by virtue of his absolute 
authority, could levy failles and subsidies upon his people 
“even without their consent’. If we might judge from such 
historical results alone, we could scarcely deny that the 
outcome of Bodin’s sovereignty had fully demonstrated its 
despotic tendency. His fatal admission that kings, and not 
the people, were the authors of the customary law of the land 
must probably be considered the chief of the intellectual roots 
of French absolutism. No wonder, then, that so many modern 
authorities with this in mind should see little to choose between 
the theories of Jean Bodin and the undoubted absolutism of 
the Leviathan. 


And yet, in his own day, Bodin had protested with heat 
against this very charge, and his courageous defence of private 
property in the Estates of 1576 is proof of his sincerity. Not- 
withstanding the serious defects in his theory and their disas- 
trous results, I cannot believe that the conception of the state 
and of the supreme authority within it presented in Bodin’s 
République is the one “ taught . . . after his day by Hobbes.” 
In the former the sovereign’s authority is founded in law and 
bounded by law ; in the latter, it follows automatically upon 
mere actual mastery. These two conceptions are in reality 
poles apart in essence, whatever may have been their common 
historical outcome. ‘It is authority, and not reason, which 
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makes a law ’’, Hobbes declared in his Dialogue of the Common 
Laws of England. Bodin, I believe, could never have made 
such a statement. In his Behemoth, Hobbes also expresses 
his contempt for those who “‘ dreamt of a mixed power of the 
King and the two Houses. That it was a divided power, in 
which there could be no peace, was above their understanding.” 

The whole of English constitutional history from 1642 to 
the present day is proof of the accuracy of this statement if 
restricted thus to mere power ; but when stretched to cover 
the sovereignty of the king in parliament it involves the denial 
of a legal doctrine held more or less consciously from medieval 
times to the present ; a doctrine which on the whole had always 
been true to fact in England, save in the few years of the 
interregnum of the seventeenth century. It was the anomalous 
situation in that short interval that constituted the basis for 
the political speculations of Hobbes. For the brief period of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate his theory of sovereignty 
was accurate enough, but for no other part of English history 
since the Conquest. 

In this connection I venture to repeat some statements 
made a good many years ago. If the Stuarts had been content 
with the moderate prerogative of Bodin or Eliot or Hale, 
instead of the extreme doctrines of Filmer, there would have 
been need for neither civil war nor revolution. Before 1642 it 
was nothing more than the tempered constitutional monarchy 
of Hale or Eliot for which the parliamentary leaders were 
struggling. It was only after hostilities had begun that the 
constitution was forgotten and actual mastery, not legal right, 
became the end to be achieved at any cost, and when the wars 
were over it was this actual mastery and not constitutional 
right which actually triumphed. It was therefore actual 
might, not constitutional right, which the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate established ; it was actual might, not 
constitutional right, on which Hobbes, with these facts before 
him, based the sovereignty in any state whatever. Thus, 
for Hobbes, Filmer’s arbitrary royal power had come to be a 
power vested in either an assembly or a king, but none the less 
arbitrary for that. Hale or Eliot would have repudiated all 
arbitrary government whatsoever, whether of a king or a 
parliament ; Filmer had declared that any government in 
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England must be both arbitrary and royal; for Hobbes it 
must be arbitrary, but not necessarily royal ; for many Whigs 
acentury later it must be arbitrary, but cannot be merely royal. 
Thus it seems that it is to the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, and not to the precedents of the original English 
constitution, that we are indebted for the peculiar doctrine of 
political supremacy of Thomas Hobbes, a doctrine which en- 
thrones might in place of right and can brook no limits to the 
arbitrary authority of the sovereign. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the great figure on the frontispiece of the Leviathan, 
armed with all the symbols of authority, should have a face 
not unlike the face of Oliver, but in no way resembling that 
of the late king. And it may not have been mere ambition 
that led Cromwell himself to toy with the idea of assuming the 
crown when so urged, in the first draught of the Humble 
Petition and Advice. If he had done so, some of his judges at 
least would have felt more secure than they did in their 
administration of the law of the land. 

John Austin was no doubt thinking primarily of parliament- 
ary government when he wrote his Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, but it is hard indeed to see how he could possibly 
reconcile the existence of such a government, founded in law 
and sanctioned by centuries of history, with the statement in 
his book that whenever in any society a determinate person 
(or persons) habitually receives the obedience of “ the bulk ” 
of the members of that society, such person (or persons) must 
be considered to be the sovereign in that society. For in such 
a statement there is no question of law or of right. It is the 
mere physical fact of mastery, the actual existence and con- 
tinuance of obedience, whether induced by consent or fear or 
force, which clothes those who happen to obtain it, no matter 
how or why they do obtain it, with the supreme authority 
in any state. 

In what essential feature then, it might be asked, does a 
sovereignty such as this differ from the teachings of Thomas 
Hobbes ; in what important respect, if any, does it resemble 
the traditional authority of the English king in parliament ? 

It is no doubt true, that in the strictness of English law, 
the principle is unquestionable that the parliament is not only 
“absolute”, but that it may lawfully be arbitrary ; but to 
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admit this is not to say that this unbounded authority results 
from the “habitual’’ obedience of the English people: it 
comes from the immemorial law of the land. 


It must also be conceded that at times in the past some of 
parliament’s actions have been truly arbitrary ; and Burke 
was probably justified in 1770 when he said “ the distempers 
of parliament’ had become “the great subjects of appre- 
hension and redress”. That “ redress ’’ came in the course of 
time, not in the form of law alone, but also in the conventions 
of the constitution so admirably described by Bagehot. Asa 
result, the legal omnipotence of parliament has become little 
more’ than a harmless fiction, and what makes it so is the exist- 
ence of responsible government. It is true, then, politically, 
and as a matter of fact, that the permanence of England’s 
form of government rests upon the “ habitual ’’ obedience of 
the English people, and this may account for Austin’s making 
it the basis of his theory of sovereignty ; but it is true politically 
only and not legally ; and if for any reason the people should 
wish to withdraw their obedience, they could do it in no legal 
way, but only by revolution, as they did in 1689. They must 
either obey the government or destroy it. Parliament is not 
the sovereign because the people obey it ; they obey it because 
it is the sovereign. 


C. H. McILwain. 





A NOTE ON THE NORSE OCCUPATION OF IRELAND! 


More than one writer has drawn a sharp contrast between 
the Viking settlements in Ireland and their counterpart in 
England.* It is said that in the former country these were 
limited in extent and exclusive in character, the colonists 
confining themselves to the chief towns on the coast and their 
immediate neighbourhood, and preferring shipping to agri- 
culture, since, owing to the strength of the clan system, they 
were debarred from settling on their own farms, as they did 
in England. It is possible, however, that in Ireland the 
Norsemen took to building fortified encampments at various 
harbours for the same reason that led them in England to till 
the soil and in Iceland to farm sheep. Wherever the Vikings 
settled they adapted themselves to their environment in a 
brilliantly successful manner. And thus in Ireland, whose 
whole coast is well provided with good natural harbours, they 
built up a great shipping industry and developed town life. 
Viking weights and scales have been found near Dublin, and 
coins of Sihtric Silkenbeard, Norse king of Dublin, in Scandi- 
navia. There are a great many Old Norse loan words in Irish 
shipping and trading vocabularies of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries,? and a tenth-century Irish poem entitled National 
Characteristics hits off the Norsemen thus: “Sailing across 
the sea certainly, gluttony of the Norse and their traffic.’’ 

In the seventeenth century the Irish historian Geoffrey 
Keating states that the Irish tolerated the presence of the 
Norsemen in their midst after the battle of Clontarf, because 
they stimulated trade,® whilst his contemporary Duald Mac 


1 In this paper the following abbreviations are used when reference is made 
to Irish annals : 

Al, Annals of Innisfallen. F.M. Annals of the Four Masters. 
4.U. Annals of Ulster. T.F. Three Fragments of Annals. 
C.S. Chronicon Scotorum. a Tigernach. 

The dates given in the foot notes are those actually found in these chronicles. 
For a correct chronology (used in the text) see A. O. Anderson, Early Sources 
of Scottish History, i., Bibliographical Notes, xxi-ci. I should like to express 
my gratitude to Professor R. A. S. Macalister who, some years ago now, 
read through the typescript and made some valuable comments, and also to 
Sir F. M. Stenton and Professor R. F. Treharne for encouraging its publication. 

* A. Mawer, The Vikings (Cambridge, 1913), p. 119: J. Steenstrup, 
Normannerne (Copenhagen, 1878), ii., 147. 

* C. Marstrander, Bidvag til det norske Sprogs historie i Irland (Kristiania, 
1915), pp. 11-22, 144. 

“ Ed. K. Meyer, Zeits. f. celt. Phil., i. (1897), 112. 

* History of Ireland, ed. P. Dineen (London, 1908), iii., 271. 
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Firbis affirms that most of the Dublin merchants of that time 
boasted their descent from Olaf Cuaran and the Norsemen.* 
The impetus the Norsemen gave to town life is clearly indicated 
by the reference in an eleventh-century poem crediting them 
with “the gift of habitation and commerce and abundant 
houses ”’,? and by the modern folk belief that “ the architectural 
remains scattered up and down the country were ‘ built by 
the Danes and ruined by Oliver Cromwell’ ”’.* Their trading 
instincts were probably further stimulated by the circumstance 
that Ireland, then as now, was a pastoral rather than an 
agricultural country. In her early literature herdsmen, not 
labourers, represent the lower ranks of society.® The early 
Celtic church scarcely encouraged agriculture, monasteries 
being mere collections of beehive huts, and the acquisition of 
much land or many cattle for the community presenting no 
attraction for their single-minded inmates. Sometimes each 
monk provided his own means of subsistence ; thus St. Ciaran 
of Saigir had one cow,!® St. Maedoc and his two disciples two 
cows and a calf.1!_ The sixth-century St. Mochudi owned 
neither oxen nor plough.’ The monasteries often seem to 


have possessed barely sufficient in the way of flocks and estates 
to keep together body and soul of their inhabitants. We 
frequently hear of saints working miracles to avert the 
starvation of the community or, when the need arose, to save 
the face of their foundation as a centre of hospitality." 


The Norsemen’s exploitation of the natural harbours of 
Ireland led to a rapid expansion of the trade which had long 
existed with France and Spain, and the opening up of commerce 
with the north European countries and the east. The expansion 
of trade in turn resulted in the ever-increasing growth in wealth 
and importance of trading centres and would thus automatically 
tend to cause the Norsemen to develop coastal rather than 


* On the Fomorians and the Norsemen, ed. A. Bugge (Kristiania, 1905), p. 11. 
7 Book of Rights, ed. J. O'Donovan (Dublin 1847), p. 231. 
* R. A. S. Macalister, Archaeology of Ireland (London, 1928), p. 331. 


* E. O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the ancient Irish (London, 1873), 
i., coclxii ; Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1910), ih, 
xcv ; Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, ed. W. Stokes (London 1887), i., cl. 


10 Lives of Irish Saints, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford,1922), ii., 109. 
11 Jbid., p. 179. 12 [bid., p. 285. 18 Ibid., pp. 25-6, 104 (2), 106. 
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inland colonies. Dublin harbour was particularly well situated, 
being within easy call of vessels not only from neighbouring 
English ports, especially Bristol, but also from the far north 
and south. Trade between Ireland and Russia during the 
early tenth century is indicated by the Icelandic tradition that, 
at a fair in Norway at that time, a dealer called Gilli the 
Russian sold an Irish princess to an Icelandic farmer. 
Communications with France or Spain are hinted at in an 
Irish poem from the ninth century on the Hill of Allen, which 
alludes to Dublin’s ‘‘ wine barque on the purple flood”, 
and in another from the tenth or early eleventh mentioning the 
levy of one hundred and fifty vats of wine made on the Dublin- 
es by Brian Boru.'* By the middle of the tenth century 
Dublin had become the most famous port of the western 
Scandinavian world. We learn from the Icelandic Egilssaga 
that a young Norwegian who had made Norway too hot for 
him was advised by a kinsman to sail to Dublin, “ since that 
journey is now accounted the most famous ”’.17 Towards the 
end of the century ‘‘ many were in the habit of making this 
(the Dublin) voyage ’’.18 

The appropriation of the coast by the Norsemen does not, 
however, imply that the area they settled in Ireland was 
insignificant and that they were isolated from the native 
population. In the first place it should be noted that coastal 
placenames of Norse origin are found round the whole of 
Ireland, though they are somewhat scanty in the barren and 
thinly populated south and west. In the second place the 
few inland place-names extant are important and point to fairly 
large settlements. Donegal, Fingal and Gaultier (a barony 
near Waterford) all contain the element Gall, “ Foreigner ”’, 
the commonest Irish term for the Norsemen. It is significant 
that the element -s/er in the names of three of the four great 
provinces of Ireland is derived from the Old Norse stadir 
(pl. of staér a place), while the Norse [vland—whence the 
current Ireland—has supplanted the Irish Erin (Modern 

™ Laxd@la Saga, ch. 12, ed. O. Sveinsson (Reykjavik, 1934). 


Hail Brigit, ed. K. Meyer (Halle, 1912), p. 15. 

% Transcript of relevant lines, A. Bugge, Vesterlandenes Inflydelse paa 
Nordboernes hultury i Vikingetiden (Kristiania, 1905), p. 183. 

" Egilssaga, 32, ed. S. Nordal (Reykjavik 1933). 

" Heimshringla, ed. F. Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1893), i., 344. 
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Irish Eire). Moreover, since the kingdom of Dublin (the 
Dyflinnarskiri of Icelandic sources) at the height of its power 
extended from the Strangford and Carlingford Lochs in the 
north to Waterford in the south, and embraced the districts of 
Fingal and Gaultier, it is clear that considerably more than the 
immediate neighbourhood of the coastal town was involved.19 
In the same way we find the sway of the Limerick Vikings 
extending to Cork, Thurles, Cashel, Dun na Trapcharla (the 
obsolete name of a settlement in County Limerick), Dun na 
Gall in Connacht, estates on Lochs Ree and Corrib and at least 
one island in the Shannon.?° 

At this point it should be observed that the lack of Old 
Norse inland place nomenclature does not prove that there 
were no inland settlements. It is notorious that the English 
counties of Huntingdon and Bedford, which we know from 
other sources to have been profoundly affected by Scandinavian 
occupation, show very little trace of this in their place names.*! 
The Scandinavian settlers in Ireland, merchants and seamen 
though they were, did not live by trade and fishing alone. In 
every other land where we find the Vikings settled they 
combined farming of one sort or another with their favourite 
pursuits of sailing the high seas and buying and selling. That 
they farmed in Ireland seems indicated by a poem from the 
tenth century Leabhar na gCeart (Book of Rights), an Irish 
document giving an account of the taxes the various sub-kings 
of Ireland were bound to pay their over-kings and the gifts 
that these bestowed on them inturn. In this poem the tribute 
due to the king of Leinster from the Foreigners consists of 
700 cloaks, and salted pigs (Irish tindi), 700 hogs, wethers, 
oxen and cows.** Further evidence for the existence of country 
estates around Dublin in the tenth century is afforded by a 
contemporary poem describing a circuit of Ireland made in 
941 by the Irish king, Muirchertach Leathercloaks. The poet 
Cormacan dwells joyfully on the food served out to Muirchertach 


19 4.U. 839, 840, 925. Cp. poem in Book of Rights which indicates that 
the kingdom of Dublin extended as far south as Dunlavin, on the boundary 
between Wicklow and South Kildare, (p. 229, n.). 

20 4.U. 844, 922, 929; F.M. 1062, 1159; Caithréim Cellachdin Caisil, ed. 
A. Bugge (Kristiania, 1905), p. 10; T.F. p. 197; Miscellany presented to 
K. Meyer, ed. O. Bergin and C. Marstrander (Halle, 1912), pp. 293, 370. 

41 A, Mawer, The Place Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
(Cambridge, 1926), p. xix. %8 The Book of Rights, p. 221. 
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and his men at Dublin, where “ the very good, the very beautiful 
queen” gave them, besides bacon and joints of beef, “ fine 
good wheat and fine cheese ’’.23 The wheat in question may 
have been imported from Northumbria—just then the 
connection between the Scandinavian kingdom there and in 
Dublin was exceptionally close,—but the bacon and beef were 
surely home-grown. 

The semi-historical tale of the tenth-century hero Cellachan 
of Cashel, which apparently dates in its original form from the 
eleventh or twelfth century and which undoubtedly enshrines 
some genuine tenth-century historical traditions, together with 
some later medieval documents relating to grants of land or 
lawsuits, also suggest that the Norsemen did not confine their 
settlements entirely to the coast. In the Caithréim Cellachdin 
Caisil (Triumphs of Cellachan of Cashel) mention is made of a 
community living in Armagh presided over by a “ lawman” 
(O.N. ligmadr).** The inventory over the Ostmen*> of Wexford, 
made by William de Valence (1283), states that at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century there had been living outside the town 
one hundred very rich Ostmen owning many cattle and paying 
regular taxes on these and the earth they ploughed and the 
grain they garnered, although at the time of writing down 
there were only forty owning anything at all and they were all 
poor.2* One document concerning Waterford shows that in 
1235 there was a certain Philip ‘‘ Leysing’”’ (O.N. leysingz, 
freedman) there in possession of the estate of Ballybrewin.*? 
In 1290 another Ostman of the same district, William 
Macgillemory, owns some property called Dufach.** Others 
still, in the reign of Henry III, are described as the tenants of 
John le Poer.*® A document dated 1295, relating to a 
dispute between William le Teynturer and three men who 

® Tracts relating to Ireland, ed. J. O'Donovan (Dublin, 1841), i., 33. 


* Caithréim Cellachdin Caisil, p. 157. 

* The English designation of the Irish Norsemen derived from O.N. 
ausimenn, pl. of austmadr, ‘‘ easterner’’, used in the Icelandic sagas about 
Norwegians. For accounts of the Ostmen see A. Bugge’s papers in Aarboger 
for nordisk Oldkyndighed (Copenhagen), 1900 and 1904; one by Curtis, 
English Historical Review, 1908; and Appendix II of his A History of 
Mediaval Ireland (London, 1938). 

** Inventory reproduced by A. Bugge in Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 
1904, p. 312. 87 Ibid., 1904, p. 276. 

* Ibid., p. 276, and Curtis, A History of Mediaval Iveland, p. 405. 

* Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1904, p. 276. 
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had appropriated his house in Tipperary on the grounds that 
he was an Irishman, reveals the interesting fact that the mother 
of the said William had given him out as being a Mac Maccus 
of Limerick,*® thus indicating that the Norse inhabitants of 
that town might hold lands far afield. A document from 1290 
refers to a certain Maurice Macotere (son of Ottarr, an O.N. 
name) who owned estates “‘ at the world’s end ’’!, most likely 
on the coast of Kerry or Limerick. In 1253 we hear of a 
Reginald Macotere living at Cashel.*? The Ostman MacDuel 
living at Rathmichael, some distance from Dublin, in 1264, 
must have been a farmer ; there is no harbour or landing stage 
for ships there. 

When we consider that the names just cited have come down 
to us for exceptional reasons only, it becomes apparent that 
the instances of Scandinavians who were landowners and 
tarmers might be multiplied. The examples cited are all taken 
from the period succeeding the Norse occupation of Ireland, 
but, from all we know of the system of land tenure amongst 
the early Scandinavian peoples, it seems legitimate to conclude 
that these Ostmen had a hereditary right to their estates and 
that their ancestors before them were landed proprietors. We 
have, moreover, other evidence which appears to point in the 
same direction. Documents similar to those already quoted 
show that after the Anglo-Norman invasion of 1172 the 
Norsemen were relegated to certain districts outside the towns, 
There was for example a “cantred”’ of the Ostmen in 
Limerick, a villa in Waterford. These districts may well have 
been the land from which the Norsemen had derived most of the 
necessaries of life from the time that they first settled in Ireland. 
It is clear that they must have owned some such large estates 
on which to pasture their cattle from the earliest days of their 
occupation. When therefore they were relegated to these 
areas outside their strongholds this simply implied the con- 
fiscation of their town houses and property. That the Dublin- 
ers at any rate owned much land outside Dublin is clear from 
a reference in the chronicle known as the Cogad Gaedel re 
Gallaib (War of the Irish with the Foreigners) to the “ angle of 
the Foreigners” (ascaill Gall) into which the families and 
cattle of their Leinster allies were sent for safe custody before 


80 A 
at ma. 1906p os ve ot Oeayn 1904, p. 265. [bid., 1904, p. 306. 
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the battle of Glenmama. The same use was made of the Ui 
Briuin Cualann “a district embracing the greater part of the 
barony of Rathdown and a portion of the north of the co. 
Wicklow ’’**; Ui Gabla, the southern part of Kildare**; and 
Ui Donnchada, a territory described as ‘“‘ that through which 
the river Dodder flows, in the co. of Dublin”’.** The “ angle 
of the Foreigners” itself may have been a “ curious angular 
piece of land . . . now in the barony of Naas, co. of Kildare ”’.*? 
The evidence of this chronicle is borne out by the size of various 
pre-conquest grants to Christchurch Cathedral made by the 
Dubliners, and of the confiscated estate bestowed on Walter de 
Bideford by Strongbow, which extended, it is believed, from 
Bray to Tullough. 

The preceding argument must not be taken as indicating 
similarity between the Scandinavian occupation of Ireland and 
of this country. It is only intended to suggest that the 
settlements in Ireland may have been more extensive and less 
confined to the coast than is sometimes imagined. They were 
fundamentally different from their counterpart in England, 
where the bulk of the colonists occupied a solid block of 
territory and constituted a homogeneous society living under 
their own laws from the end of the ninth until the middle of 
the eleventh century, and where “ their particularism broke 
down at last only before the power of an alien monarchy 
brought in by conquest.’’*8 In Ireland the Norsemen presented 
no such consolidated and distinctive front over against the 
natives. Their colonies, though extensive, were scattered and 
disunited and, thanks to the internal dissensions prevailing in 
the Irish body politic, their co-operation was continually being 
sought by some Irish ruler or another against his rivals. 
Alliances of this sort would be cemented by diplomatic 
marriages and would greatly encourage the growth of intimate 
relationships. In the face of such extensive intermarriage as 
took place between the Vikings and Irish women from an early 
period, it is open to question whether native and invader were 
kept rigidly apart by barriers of social organisation. 

“ Cogad Gaedel ve Gallaib, ed. J. H. Todd (London, 1867), p. 110. 

* Ibid., p. cxliii, n.2. 3¢ Jbid. 8? Tbid. 

* F. M. Stenton, ‘‘ The Danes in England "’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xiii,, (1927), 203 ff. 
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Although the clan system in Ireland aimed at preserving 
purity of blood, the laws stating that a stranger could attain to 
full rights of citizenship only after the ninth generation, it 
should be pointed out that Irish law may be regarded as 
representing the ideal rather than the actual. A glance at the 
inconceivably minute regulations governing the ownership of 
bees,** for example, will convince the reader that they are 
the product of the ingenious brain of the dialectically trained 
lawyer. In any case the same laws lay down elsewhere that 
the stranger might become a member of the Irish “joint 
family ” (fine)*!, a social group descended from a common 
ancestor in the fourth, fifth or sixth generation, and also that he 
might be naturalised by (public) adoption by any state 
(twath).** They further lay down that a Foreigner from across 
the sea (cu glas, lit. ‘‘ water-hound’’), when married to an 
Irish woman, automatically acquired the right to an honour- 
price or wergild determined by that of his wife. ‘‘ And she 
shall pay his debts if it be after their marriage, or when he is 
acknowledged by her Fine.’’** 

Mutual fosterage of each other’s children would prove a still 
stronger bond of union between the two peoples. The custom 
of sending away children to be brought up by their parents’ 
friends constituted a peculiarly close tie in both Irish and 
Scandinavian communities in early times and was universally 
practised. Perhaps the most striking testimony to the pre- 
valence of interfosterage in Ireland is supplied by casual 
allusions to jt in the late Irish romantic tales. Thus in the 
medieval story of the Healing of Ctan’s Leg we hear that the 
sons of an Irish “‘ vagrant ’’ physician were fostered by three 
earls of Lochlann (Norway). In the story of Eagle Boy the 
hero is fostered by the daughter of the Earl of Carraig an 


** Ancient Laws of Ireland, ed. O'Mahoney and Richey (Dublin, 1873), iii., 
37. 

4° Ancient Laws of Ireland, ed, Richey, O'Mahoney and Hennessy (Dublin, 
1879), iv., 162-202. 

‘1 A. Stopford Green, History of the Irish State wntil 1014 (London, 1925), 
p. 221; E. O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish (London, 
1873), i., cxxi; Ancient Laws of Iveland, iv., 285. 

* Ancient Laws of Ireland, iv., 289; Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, i., cxxi, cxxxix. 

“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, i., cxix; Ancient Laws of 
Ireland, v., 517. 

“ Silva Gadelica, ed, Standish O’Grady (London, 1892) i., 301. 
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Scuir of Lochlann.*® That these tales reflect the social con- 
ditions of an earlier period is clear from the historical references 
to the ninth-century Gall Gaidil or “ Foreign Irish” who are 
described in the Three Fragments of Annals as “‘ fostersons ” 
(dalta) of the Norsemen. 

The prevalence of intermarriage and interfosterage must 
have led to mutual understanding of each other’s language, 
widely different as Old Norse and Irish were. Since there 
existed by the year 850 a mixed Irish-Norse dialect used by 
the contemporary Gall-Gaidil and, by the end of the century, 
a considerable number of Old Norse loan words in Irish, it 
seems likely that as early as about 900 native and invader 
were familiar with each other’s speech. On the other hand, 
since the latest reference to this mixed Irish-Norse dialect 
dates from the tenth century, and in the opinion of a Norwegian 
Celtic scholar the bulk of Old Norse loan words in Irish were 
borrowed in this and the following century,**® it seems probable 
that by the year 1000 at least, the Norse settlers in Ireland 
were using the native tongue as freely as their own.*’ It is 
perhaps worth noting here that of the four Old Norse runic 
inscriptions extant in Ireland, one of which is a mere fragment 
of three letters, the three legible all testify to the way in which 
the Scandinavians became merged in the general population. 
Thus on the front of a stone from Killaloe cathedral can be 
deciphered Thorkrim risti krus thina—‘‘ Thorgrim carved this 
cross.” The side bears a prayer in Irish ogham script requesting 
a blessing for his piety.*® A slab from the monastery of St. 
Mochaoi of Nendrum commemorates a Norse abbot.*® The 
writing on a sword scabbard from Greenmount runs: Tomnail 
selshofuth a soerth (th)eta—‘‘ Domnall Seal’s-head owns this 
sword’”’.5®° The owner must have been a Scandinavian, 
probably of Irish parentage on one side, who had received the 
Irish name Domnall. His nickname “ Seal’s-head ”’ is especi- 

“* Eachtra macacimh-an-lolair, ed. R. A. S. Macalister (1915), p. 123. 
(Irish Texts Society, x.). 

** Marstrander, Bidvag til det norske Sprogs historie i Irland, p. 63. 


© This was written before reading Marstrander's Randbemerkinger til det 
norsh-irsk spersmdl, Norske Videnskaps Akademi (Oslo, 1928), p. 5. 


** R. A. S. Macalister, Proceedings of the RJ.A., xxxiii., 494; Ancient 
Ireland, p. 220. 


“ Lawlor, The Monastery of St. Mochaoi of Nendrwm (Belfast, 1925). 
“ Stephens, Old Runic Monuments, iii., 307. 
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ally interesting. It does not seem to occur in any Norwegian 
or Icelandic MSS. The Norwegian scholar Marstrander 
suggests that the Scandinavians in Ireland may have under- 
stood the common Irish name Cennselaigh as Cenn-selaigh 
(““ head of a seal’’) and translated it directly into their own 
language.*! The argument that the Vikings gradually became 
in the words of a modern Irish historian “‘ a domestic factor 
in the life of Ireland ’’®* can be substantiated by specific 
reference to the native and foreign historical and semi-historical 
sources relating to the Norse occupation. These records are 
ostensibly concerned with the political struggle between native 
and invader, but at the same time they reveal that they lived 
on terms of social intimacy. It is proposed to focus attention 
on those passages in the sources which throw light on what 
was happening below the surface, and indicate the way in 
which the Norseman gradually became less and less of a 
“ foreigner ’’. 

The history of the Scandinavian occupation of Ireland is 
usually regarded as falling into two periods separated by the 
battle of Clontarf in 1014. One lasts from the first appearance 
of the Vikings off Rechru in 795 until 1014, the other from 1014 
until the arrival of the Anglo-Normans in 1172. This grouping, 
though convenient, is somewhat misleading. It suggests that 
the whole space of time before the battle of Clontarf witnesses 
a uniform Norse expansion which came to an end with dramatic 
abruptness, and also that only after that event was any kind of 
friendly intercourse possible between native and invader. This 
point of view is in no way borne out by the actual facts. It 
is significant that the Irish sources describing the battle of 
Clontarf represent it as, primarily, a conflict between the Irish 
and Scandinavian forces from abroad—the Hebrides, Orkney, 
England, Scotland and Wales—rather than between the Irish 
and the Norse settlers in Ireland. The part attributed to 
Sihtric king of Dublin, for instance, is that of passive spectator. 
By this time then, the opening of the eleventh century, the 
Dubliners seem to have felt themselves more Irish than 
Scandinavian, economic interest dictating their attitude. The 
great battle was really little more than an incident, though an 


$1 Marstrander, Bidrag, p. 49. 
6 E. MacNeill, Phases of Ivish History (Dublin, 1920), p. 273. 
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exciting and spectacular one, in the history of their occupation.™ 

It is more satisfactory to look on the Norse period in Ireland 
asan unbroken unity. A by-product of the last great outbreak 
of the wanderings of the Gothonic peoples known as the 
Viking Age, it comprised three waves of invasion. The first 
reached its height about the time 850-870, after which came a 
period known in the Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib as ‘‘ forty years’ 
rest”. The second spent itself soon after 950. This fresh 
period of comparative calm was momentarily interrupted by 
what may perhaps be regarded as a third wave. Unlike its 
predecessors, this raised itself to its full height with extreme 
suddenness and broke at once. Afterwards there was peace. 
From our point of view the stages of calm are by far the most 
important, since it was at these times that the cultivation of 
friendly relationships between native and settler would become 
possible. With this in mind we propose to sketch very briefly 
and in chronological order the chief events of the Norse period 
in Ireland, with special reference to the evidence available for 
such friendly intercourse. 

From 785-830 the Scandinavians, at this time apparently 
only Norwegians, contented themselves with raiding the 
coasts; but the advent of the great commander Turgesius 
marks the establishment of naval bases on the large inland 
lochs and the erection of fortified stations at Dublin, Limerick 
and Linn Duachaill in county Down.** The Scandinavian settle- 
ments in Ireland are thus much earlier than those in England. 
Although the first Viking attack was inflicted on this country 
in 787, yet for almost half a century after this she remained 
unmolested, and by the time that the raids were renewed in 
835, Turgesius in Ireland was contemplating wholesale 
conquest.5® His designs were frustrated by the king of Meath, 
who in 845 captured and drowned him.** 

A few years later the first Danes (‘‘ Black Foreigners’’) 
arrived in Ireland. They defeated the Norwegians (‘‘ White 
Foreigners” ) in the naval battle of Carlingford Loch in 852,%” 
_ ® Two recent writers agree in regarding the issue as largely a matter of 
internal politics: J. Ryan, ‘‘ The Battle of Clontarf”, Journal of the Royal 


Society of Antiquaries of Iveland, \xviii, Part I, 1938, and A. J. Goedheer, 
Irish and Norse traditions about Clontarf (Haarlem, 1938). 


% 4.U., 838, 839, 840, 841, 843, 844. 55 Cogad Gaedel ve Gallaib, p. 15. 
“ 4LU. 844.  4.U., 851; T.F., p. 135. 
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but did not succeed in ousting them from Dublin, which from 
this time onwards was the centre of the Scandinavian power 
in the country. It was the headquarters of the Norwegian 
Olaf Godfreyson who “ assumed the sovereignty of the Foreign- 
ers of Erin’ later that same year. 

The year 872 ushers in the era known as the forty years’ 
rest, during which no fresh invasions of Ireland took place, or 
at any rate none on a large scale, and towards the end of which 
for a space of some fourteen years Dublin was in the hands of 
the Irish.5* The country seems indeed to have been tem- 
porarily regarded as a haven of refuge by its neighbours. In 877 
Ruadri, son of Muirmenn, king of the Britons, fled to Ireland 
from the “ Black Foreigners ’’**, and in 878 the shrine of 
Columcille and his relics were brought to Ireland to escape the 
Foreigners.*® The warfare of this period of rest consists for 
the most part of squabbles of the Irish and the Vikings amongst 
themselves, and on occasion they helped each other against 
their own fellow countrymen. *! 

The evidence for friendly intercourse between the Scandi- 
navians and the Irish during this first phase of comparative 
quiet and throughout the whole Norse period is of four main 
types. It comprises the references in Irish and Icelandic 
sources to alliances, the employment of Norse mercenaries by 
Irish kings, intermarriage, and the conversion to Christianity 
of the Norsemen. 

References to alliances begin to crop up in the Irish annals 
by the middle of the ninth century. Under the year 848 we 
read : “‘ At this time Cinaedh ruler of the Ciannachta . . . went 
with a force of Foreigners and plundered the country from the 
Shannon to the sea.’’** Irish-Scandinavian alliances appear to 
have been specially numerous during the period of rivalry 
between Norwegians and Danes, which lasted from 850-868. 
Cerball of Ossory (+888) flirted with both parties in a most 
successful manner. About 859, having earlier relied on the 
Danes, he joined the Norwegians for a space of three months.” 
In 861 and again in 862 Aed, son of Niall, fought along- 
side the Foreigners.“ In 863 Lorcan, king of Meath, was 


 C.S., 902, 916. + 4.U., 876. 

© 4.U., 877. #1 4.U., 874, 882, 888, 892, 895. 
* F.M., 848. * T.F., pp., 130-2, 141-2. 

“ Ibid., pp. 148-50; A.U., 860, 861, 
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“with the Foreigners’’ when they broke open the grave 
mounds of Newgrange, Dowth and Knowth.® In 868 the 
Leinstermen were allied with the Foreigners®* and in 871 their 
king, who died that year, is described as ‘‘ King of the Norse- 
meri’.*? In 882 Flann Sionna accompanied the Foreigners in 
a foray.** Some years later so did Ceallach, son of Cerball.** 

References to Irish employment of Norse service date from 
the beginning of the forty years’ rest. In 873 a Norseman 
Barith (O.N. Bardr) is alluded to in an Irish source as “ tutor ”’ 
to the son of the then high king.7 A Norwegian Eyvind is 
described in Landndmabék, the Book of the Settlement (of 
Iceland), as ‘‘ warden of the defences” to King Cerball of 
Ossory.”!_ Norse mercenaries probably manned the various 
Irish fleets mentioned in the annals during the early years of 
the tenth century,”* since sea warfare had little attraction for 
the Irish after the days of Niall of the Nine Hostages (405), 
and since the contemporary shipping vocabulary is almost 
entirely of Norse origin. 


Intermarriage became fashionable from the middle of the 
ninth century, the example of Olaf of Dublin being followed 
by many of his compatriots. He himself married the daughter 
of Aed Finnliath the high-king,”* and according to Icelandic 
sources no less than six Norwegian families were connected by 
marriage with Cerball of Ossory.7* Annals and sagas alike 
record only the marriages contracted between persons of the 
highest rank. There must have been many partnerships of 
the kind hinted at in the Chronicon Scotorum in 883, when a 
Norseman Ottir (O.N. Oftirr) and an Irishwoman Muirgel are 
stated to have been jointly responsible for the death of the son 
of Auisle (O.N. Awisl); the year before this man’s death 
Muirgel’s brother, Flann Sionna, was allied with the 
Norsemen.”5 


®@ T.F., p. 152; A.U., 862. $¢ F.M., 864; A.U., 867. 

@ T.F., p. 194. ** F.M., 879; C.S., 882. 

* F.M., 893. 0 TF., p. 174, 

™ Landndmabdéh (Sturlubdk), ed. F. Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1900), p. 193. 
™ C.S., 906; F.M., 905-909, ™ T.F., p. 151. 


™ Landndmabdk, p. 107, 193, 190, 223, 230; Orkneyinga Saga, ii., ed. 
G. Vigfusson (London), 1887), (Rolls Series). 


* C.S., 883, 882, 
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To intermarriage and interfosterage must be ascribed the 
emergence by the year 854 of the mixed Irish-Scandinavian 
population known as the Gall-Gaidil or Foreign Irish. 
Though described in one source as “ fostersons of the Norse- 
men” (i.e., Irish), these must have constituted a mixed group, 
since their leader, who was killed in Munster, seems to have 
been a Norseman with an Irish nickname, Caittil Find (0.N. 
Ketill, Ir, find “ white ’’), and since the name Gall-Gaidil was 
later used to designate the undoubtedly mixed population of 
the Hebrides. The Gall-Gdidil are frequently alluded to 
between the years 854 and 858 as fighting now on the side of 
the Irish, now for the Foreigners,’* and according to the Three 
Fragments of Annals they played an important part in the 
siege of Chester in England in 912.77 They appear in districts 
which served as Norse bases in Ireland from very early times’® : 
Loch Neagh in county Tyrone, in Ulster ; Ara Tire near Loch 
Derg, not far from Limerick, which was used as a base for ships 
from the year 843 on; in the country between Cork (where 
there was a Viking fort in 846)’* and Waterford, first mentioned 
in the annals in 860.8° They may have been a direct result of 
the colonisation of parts of Ireland by the followers of Turgesius 
who aimed at extensive conquest. 

To intermarriage also must be ascribed the conversion to 
Christianity of some of the ninth-century Irish Scandinavians. 
Neither Irish nor Icelandic sources say anything about the 
personal convictions of the Norwegian leader Olaf the White 
who, in Icelandic sources, is confused with Olaf Godfreyson, 
but his Norse widow Aud is described in Landndmabdk as “a 
good Christian”. After her emigration to Iceland she “ used 
to pray at Cross Knolls, where she erected crosses, because she 
was baptised.’’*! One entry in the annals recording the death 
of Olaf Godfreyson’s brother Ivar, runs “‘ quievit in Christo.”’* 
Under the year 869 the Three Fragments of Annals register the 
miracle of St. Brennan against Tomrair the Earl, who had 
broken into the saint’s shrine at Clonfert. Tomrair died of 
madness and “ he saw Brennan killing him.’’** This legend 


7% A.U., 855, 856; T.F., p. 129, 139, 141. ” T.F., p. 233. 

78 Marstrander, Bidvag, p. 6 79 F.M., 846. 

6 T.F., p. 147. 81 Landndmabdk, p. 158. 
% 4.U., B. Text, 872. 8 T.F., p. 167. 
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would be current in Ireland towards the end of Ivar’s reign 
and may have been instrumental in effecting his conversion. 

Supplementary evidence indicating the growth of friendly 
relationships between Irishman and Scandinavian during the 
“forty years’ rest’’ is forthcoming from recent research on 
place names in the north of England. Professor Ekwall’s 
study of the Celtic element in the place names of Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire leads him to conclude that many 
Goidelic (Irish) names in this area were introduced into the 
country by Norwegians who had “come over from Celtic 
lands in the west, Ireland, the Isle of Man, etc.,’’ and who 
were ‘‘ to some extent Celticised’’.** Philological analysis of 
these place names leads Professor Ekwall to attribute the 
Norwegian colonisation of this part of England to the first 
half of the tenth century. According to A. H. Smith the 
Norwegians who during the same period migrated to Yorkshire 
from Ireland had adopted Irish names and fashions in art.* 

This valuable independent evidence corroborates the impres- 
sion derived from Irish and Norse sources that the Scandinavians 
living in Ireland during the first decade of the tenth century 
were associating on friendly terms with their hosts. These 
colonists and their descendants must have differed in many 
respects from the fresh hordes of Vikings who poured into the 
country in 913 and who temporarily put back the clock as 
far as the amalgamation of Norseman and Irishman was 
concerned. 

For some time after 913, the year that marked the end of 
the forty years’ rest, the annals are chiefly concerned with the 
Irish resistance to the new invaders who founded independent 
kingdoms in Limerick, Waterford and Dublin. At first the 
Irish struggled in vain. Thus the high-king Niall Glundub 
was utterly routed in 919,8* and before many years Dublin had 
become a more important centre of Norse power in the west 
than ever. It enjoyed greater prestige than its rivals, its 
kings frequently ruling Northumbria also. Muirchertach 
Leathercloaks managed to extract hostages from the Dubliners 
on one occasion, but after his death in 941 a period of almost 

“ Introduction to the Study of Place Names (Cambridge, 1924), p. 34. 


* Place Names of the North Riding of Yorkshire rae 1928), pp. xxi- 
xxiii, xxvi-xxix, A.U., 918. 
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unbroken success for the Norsemen set in. A vivid account of 
the condition of the country at this time when the Norse power 
was at its height is preserved in the Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib 
and the Caithréim Cellachdin Caisil: a Norse chieftain in 
every cantred, a steward in every village, a billeted soldier in 
every house, a poll tax and enforced labour were the order of 
the day.*’ This description of the state of affairs in mid-tenth 
century Ireland must have some foundation in fact; it is a 
fast-rooted tradition in medieval Irish literature.** Once the 
Norwegian Olaf Cuaran was firmly established on the throne 
of Dublin c. 944, the prevailing misery was probably somewhat 
mitigated, since he pursued a policy of consistent friendship 
with Leinster, which was maintained by his son Sihtric Silken- 
beard. This Norse-Irish entente proved the great stumbling 
block in the path of Brian Boru of Munster, friction between 
Brian and Leinster ultimately provoking the battle of Clontarf. 

Yet, even during the early years of this time of fresh invasion, 
there is another side to the picture, while the very circumstance 
that the Norsemen were ubiquitous would lead to the knitting 
of social ties. It is not long before we begin to hear once more 
of alliances between Fergal, son of Domnal and Sigfrith, son 
of Uathmaran®*®; between Matudan, son of Aed and the 
Foreigners,®® between the Foreigners of Dublin and the Leinster- 
men,*! between the Cinel Eogain and the Foreigners of Loch 
Foyle.** From 943 on instances might be multiplied. 

Norse mercenaries were regularly employed by some tenth- 
century Irish kings. Brian Boru’s “ foreign auxiliaries” 
drawn up at the battle of Clontarf under ten high stewards 
(mormair) are specifically mentioned in the Cogad®, and the 
same source a year or two before this alludes to the death in 
battle of Oisli (O.N. Awisl), “ an officer (fer grada) of Brian’s 
and one of his high stewards.’’®5 

Intermarriage at this time may at first have been forced 
rather than voluntary. From a poem by Flann mac Lonain 

87 Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib, p. 51; Caithréim Cellachdin Caisil, p. 1. , 

*8 Old Celtic Romances, ed. Joyce (London, 1894), p. 37 ; On the Fomorians 
and the Norsemen, ed. A. Bugge, p. 9. 

* A.U., 932. % 4.U. 932. 

1 A. Stopford Green, History of the Ivish State wntil 1014, p. 347; C.S., 934. 

* F.M.,941. A.U., 944, 946, 952, 955, 967, 969, 982, 994, 998, 999. 

% Cogad Gaedel ve Gallaib, p. 169. %, Ibid., p. 147, 
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({918) we learn that three daughters of Eignechan, son of 
Dalach, prince of Tirconnel, were obliged to marry the Vikings 
Cathais, Turgeis and Tor, but that they soon managed to get 
rid of their husbands.*°* Annalistic entries between 931 and 
1000, however, point to numerous marital relationships of a 
more satisfactory nature, to judge from the preponderance of 
Irish names amongst the offspring of such marriages. We hear 
of Colla, grandson of Barid®’ (O.N. Barér), Sichfrith (O.N. 
Sigfriér) son of Uathmaran, the son of Domnal’s daughter,** 
Conamail, son of a Foreign chief,** Glun-Iairnn, son of Olaf,!°° 
Fiachra, son of Rodub!* (O.N. Raudolfr), Niall Ua Eruilb?* 
(O.N. Heriolfr), Camman, son of Olaf Godfreyson,’®* Muir- 
chertach, son of Radnailt (O.N. Ragnhild), daughter of Olaf.1% 
Cuilen mac Echtigern, both of whose names are Irish, and 
Artalach, son of Sihtric (O.N. Sigiryggr), fell amongst the 
Norsemen at Glenmama.'®% Typical of the prevailing situation 
in Ireland some time after the middle of the tenth century 
are the marriages between the Irish and Scandinavian royal 
families of this period. Olaf Cuaran himself married two 
Irish princesses, one Donnflaith, daughter of Muirchertach 
Leathercloaks,!°* the other Gormflaith, sister of Maelmorda of 
Leinster.'°? Olaf’s daughter Maelmuire was married to Mael- 
sechlainn, King of Meath,!°* and his son, Sihtric, to a daughter 
of Brian Boru, high-king from 1000-1014.1°° Two sons of 
Ivar of Limerick (977) had Irish names—Dubcenn and 
Cuallaid—and Ivar of Waterford (+1000) married a grand- 
daughter of Donovan, son of Cathal, King of Ui Cairbre, and 
two of his sons were called Gillpadruig!® (‘‘ Servant of Pat- 
rick ’’) and Donovan (Donduban). 

A portion of the Book of Rights, which dates in its present 
form from the year 1000, suggests in a most illuminating manner 
the change which had gradually crept over the Irish attitude 
to the Norsemen since 913. It defines the privileges (buada) 

* E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MSS Materials of Ancient Irish History 
(Dublin, 1873), ii., 102. 

" F.M., 922. * 4.U., 932. ** 4.U., 979. 

100 F.M., 982. 101 F.M., 995. 108 F.M., 956. 

108 4.U., 959. 104 “* Ban Shenchus ”’, Revue Celtique, vol. 48, p. 188. 

1% 4.U., 998; T. 998. 106 Cogad Gaedel ve Gallaib, p. cxlviii, clii, n. 3. 

107 F.M., 1030. 108 Tbid., 1021. 109 Cogad Gaedel ve Gallaib, p. 191. 

4° Tbid., pp. 275, 249, 295. 
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of the king of Ulster thus: ‘‘ That he have a fleet in Loch 
Cuan ,.. that he .. . form a marriage alliance with the king of 
the fine cold (sic) Galls (Foreigners).’’!24 Relationship with 
the Norsemen was now counted as a distinction. The same 
document states that it is amongst the tabus (geasa) of the 
king of Leinster to be defied to the sword by the Foreigners, 112 

During the tenth century also, the Norse leaders in Ireland 
were becoming transformed from mere pagan adventurers to 
Christian kings, a transformation which must in part at least 
be ascribed to the intimate social ties contracted at this time 
with the native Irish. Indirect but valuable evidence for 
the-spread of Christianity amongst the Irish Norsemen of the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries is forthcoming from 
Iceland and England. We know from Landndmabék that some 
of the settlers of Iceland (the time of settlement lasted from 
about 884 to 930), who “‘ came from west over the sea’, that 
is, the British Isles, were Christian. Some remained so, ina 
few cases even handing on their faith to their descendants, 
although the country as a whole was “ entirely heathen for a 
hundred and twenty years ’’.11% Of these Christian colonists 
Aud! (the widow of Olaf the White depicted in the sagas 
as ruling in Dublin about 850), who did not wish to be buried 
in unconsecrated ground, Helgi the Lean,!5 grandson of 
Cerball of Ossory, Ketil Bresason, father of Jorund the anchor- 
ite (einsetumadr) and Asolf, this Ketil’s grandson,'4* who 
refused to have anything to do with pagans, all came from 
Ireland. The evidence from England consists of tombstones, 
crosses, churches and place-names from areas in western 
Northumbria, Cumberland in particular, which were colonised 
by Norwegian immigrants from Ireland during the first half 
of the tenth century.!!’ 

In Ireland itself, although some of the Norsemen remained 
staunch pagans until the opening of the eleventh century, as 
is indicated by the reference in the Cogad Gaedel re Gallatb to 
“ Thor’s grove” (destroyed by Brian Boru in 1000)'#*, yet 

111 Book of Rights, p. 249. 118 Ibid., p. 253. 

113 J andndmabék, ed. V. Asmundarson (Reykjavik, 1909), v., 15. 

14 Jbid., ii., 16. 116 Ibid., iii., 12. 116 Jbid., i., 15. 

117 See Collingwood, “‘ Christian Vikings’, Antiquity, i., 2, (June, 1927); 
Ekwall, Introduction to the Study of Place Names. 

118 Cogad Gaedel ve Gallaib, p. 116, 196, 198. 
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these seem to have been the exception. In one of his poems, 
Mac Liag, who was Brian’s contemporary, refers to the Norse- 
men as “‘ the people of Dublin of the bells, amongst abbots and 
bishops,’’?1* indicating the existence there of Christian churches. 
As early as 921 we come across a significant entry in the Annals 
of Ulster to the effect that Godfrey, son of Ivar, when plundering 
Armagh, spared the church and “ houses of prayer with their 
company of culdees and the sick’’,!#° while the Icelandic 
sagas make it clear that even the pagan Icelanders of this 
period submitted to ‘‘ prime-signing ’’ (being marked with the 
sign of the cross) for purposes of trade.’#!  Sihtric Ivarson 
(926) must have been a Christian, since he married the sister 
of Athelstan, king of England.!22_ Olaf Cuaran, king of Dublin, 
was converted in 943 and actually died on a pilgrimage at Iona 
in 980.128 He gave his daughter a very typical Irish name, 
Maelmuire (‘servant of Mary ’’),!24 and his grandson was 
called Gilla Ciarain (“servant of St. Ciaran’’).1%5 Olaf’s 
conversion was perhaps the signal for a change of attitude 
towards Christianity amongst a large number of his fellow 
countrymen, since, under the year 944, the Annals of Innisfallen 
state that ‘‘ it was about this time that the Norsemen began 
to be baptised ’”’.126 In 962 Niall, grandson of Erulb (O.N. 
Henolfr), ransomed the clerks taken prisoner after the spoiling 
of Kildare by his fellow countrymen in that year,!?? and some 
years later the leader of the Limerick Norsemen sought 
sanctuary on Scattery Island.1#® 

We may take it therefore, that in spite of the surface turmoil 
of life in tenth-century Ireland, underneath, fusion between 
the natives and the colonists was unobtrusively but steadily 
taking place. From one point of view the end of the century 
may be regarded as the turning point in Irish-Scandinavian 
affairs in Ireland. In the year 1000 Brian Boru won a decisive 
victory over the Dubliners at Glenmama, and after the 
cementing of peace terms by intermarriage between the two 
parties, another period of calm ensued which would greatly 
assist the growth of amicable relationships.. Henceforth the 
settlers counted as part of the Irish social organism. 


8 Manners and Customs, ii., 125, 120 4.U., 920. 

™) Eeilssaga, ch. 50. ita Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, D. 925. 

8 Ibid, D. 943; F.M., 979. 1% F.M., 1021. 

wn £fed Gae Gaedel ve Gallaib,’ p. 207. 186 4 .7,, 944, 10? F.M., 962. 
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Icelandic sources depict Scandinavians who visited Ireland 
between 800 and 1000, with one exception, as mere raiders. It 
is significant that they represent some of the later Norse visitors 
as entering into friendly alliances with Irish kings. Thus in 
1014 a Viking, Ospak, fought for King Brian Boru at Clontarf," 
and a few years later a Norwegian, Eyvind, spent a whole 
summer with an Irish king Conchobar (O.N. Konofogr), on 
one occasion helping him defeat Einar, earl of Orkney, on 
Loch Erne (c., 1018 or 1019).1%° 


The most famous of these later Norwegian visitors was 
Magnus Barelegs, king of Norway, 1093-1103. In the year 1102 
he sailed to Ireland and secured an ally in Muirchertach, king 
of Connacht, whose daughter became betrothed to Magnus’s 
son Sigurd. The two kings captured Dublin and the district 
round about the capital, spending the winter in Connacht. 
In the spring Magnus was ready to sail for Norway when he 
made the coastal raid in which he met his death. Magnus 
was most susceptible to Irish influence. He was nicknamed 
Barelegs because he and his men wore Irish kilts, and his last 
verses tell how infinitely he prefers the Irish girls to those in 
Bergen.#*4 We are permitted a peep behind the scenes of 
Magnus’s expedition. From the thirteenth saga of the Ice- 
landic bishop Jén we learn that an Icelander, Gisli Illugason, 
was put in charge of the hostages Magnus sent to King Muir- 
chertach in Connacht. Amongst these were a Norwegian who 
said that he could speak Irish well and who asked for permission 
to greet the king. Gisli gave him leave and the man promptly 
cursed Muirchertach—more likely on purpose than, as has been 
suggested, by mistake—whereat the king replied that it was 
unpleasant to be cursed by a Foreigner. This story is significant 
because it represents one of Magnus’s men as knowing Irish.** 
That the whole incident is historical is indicated by the fact 
that the Irish form of the speeches quoted has been so faithfully 
preserved that it is possible to decipher their meaning to-day.™ 


189 Nidlssaga, 157, ed. F. Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1908). 

18° Heimskhringla, ed, C. R. Unger (Kristiania, 1868), p. 302. 

11 Fornmannasdgur, 7 (Copenhagen, 1829-37), p. 70. 

8 Bishupa Ségur (Copenhagen, 1857), i., p. 227. 

18 K. Liestel, The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas (Oslo, 1930), p. 226. 
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The truth of the statement made earlier that the battle of 
Clontarf was more of a spectacular episode than a decisive 
landmark in the history of the Scandinavian occupation of 
Ireland, is borne out by the subsequent history of the Norse 
settlers. Afterwards, these continued to live their lives as 
before, maintaining a policy of alliance with one group of 
Irishmen against another and carrying on their trading and 
shipping activities. Yet Clontarf made a difference in that it 
shook their prestige and encouraged the various Irish provincial 
kings to aim at the possession of Dublin. In 1027 Sihtric 
Silkenbeard was captured and held to ransom by Mathgamain 
Ua Riagain, king of Meath, !** and in 1052 Dublin was definitely 
annexed by Leinster.1*° For close on a century after, it was 
only once administered for any length of time by Norsemen, 
and it is significant that, on the arrival of the Anglo-Normans 
in 1170, its Norse governor threw in his lot with the Irish. 

From the early days of the Scandinavian occupation Dublin 
had been the centre of the Norse power in Ireland. The loss 
of Norse political independence consequent on its annexation 
by Leinster would naturally lead to a closer union between 
native and foreigner. Throughout the eleventh century 
annalistic references pointing to alliances and intermarriage 
are the rule and it would be tedious to enumerate them.*** 
We note only that, whereas the records of the earlier centuries 
bear witness to the adoption of Irish names by the Norsemen, 
those of the eleventh and twelfth seem rather to indicate the 
adoption of Norse by the Irish, who by this time scarcely 
regarded their one-time foes as strangers. The most popular 
Norse names are Amlaib (O.N. Oleifr), Ragnall (O.N. Ragnaldr) 
and Sihtric (O.N. Sigtryger), though Imar (O.N. [varr) and 
Gothraid (O.N. Godrédr) are quite common also. 

It might be imagined that the lack of complete religious 
fusion between the two peoples would tend to counteract the 
effects of political union. Since its foundation in 1037 by 
Sihtric Silkenbeard, Christchurch, Dublin, kept a close con- 
nection with Canterbury, its bishop being consecrated there 


™ F.M., 1029. 16 F.M., 1052. 

™¢ Alliances: F.M., 1013, 1027, 1040, 1049, 1054, 1072, 1084, 1086, 1090, 
1119, 1132, 1133, 1134, 1137, 1138, 1146, 1156, 1161, 1166, 1167, 1169. 
Marriages : F.M., 1045 (2), 1052, 1053, 1076, 1091, 1094, 1095, 1096, 1102 (3), 
1103, 1106, 1130, 1133, 1136, 1138, 1139, 1140, 1144, 1146, 1151, 1153, 1154, 
1155, 1158, 1161 (3), 1164, 1165. 
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and not at Armagh. The result was an understandable rivalry 
between the sees of Armagh and Dublin. Yet it is on record 
that the Irish contributed grants of land to Donatus, the first 
bishop of Dublin, for the foundation of Christchurch,'*’ and 
all the early bishops of Dublin were Irishmen, though they had 
been trained abroad. 

Norsemen and their descendants sometimes occupied impor- 
tant positions in the Irish church. In 1012 is recorded the 
death of Connmach Ua Tomrair (grandson of Tomrair, O.N. 
porarr) as “priest and chief singer of Clonmacnois ”’.1*8 
During the excavation of the old monastery of Nendrum, 
a stone tablet was discovered on which was cut a runic inscrip- 
tion apparently commemorating the death of a chief abbot: 
Brimabota may be the O.N. primabdta. The fourth letter of 
this inscription is represented by a symbol used not infrequently 
in runic inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries, found 
in the north of England. Since the Scandinavians of Loch 
Cuan are often alluded to in the Irish annals during the 
eleventh century, perhaps the inscription dates from about 
the year 1000.1** This interesting discovery should deter us 
from looking on the story of Bard Helgason of Orkney told in 
Flateyjarbék as mere legend.4*° The tale may be briefly 
related here as further illustrating the nature of Irish-Scandi- 
navian relations during this period. Bard’s mother, Helga, 
daughter of Ulf, was carried off by Helgi in her father-in-law’s 
absence in revenge for his murder of Helgi’s father in the days 
of Sigurd, earl of Orkney (981-1014). Bard became a rich 
farmer’s herd in the Orkneys and was paid a cow as his 
annual wage, which for three years running he gave to 
a beggar who asked for it in the name of St. Peter. The 
third year the beggar touched him and blessed him and put a 
book on his shoulder, so that Bard could see far and wide over 
the whole of Ireland. Then he told him that he might own all 
he saw as a reward for the cows and that he himself was the 
apostle Peter. He gave him a plenarium and promised to help 
him ever afterwards, Later ‘‘ Bard became a bishop in Ireland 
and a very great chieftain.” It is just possible that there was 


47 E, Hull, History of Ireland (London,1926), i., 131. %%* F.M., 1011. 
4° Lawlor, The Monastery of St. Mochaoi of Nendrum (Belfast, 1925), 
p- 71. 149 Flateyjarbék (Kristiania, 1868), iii., 457-60. 
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a historical basis for this story. An Irish bishop Jén hinn irski 
went to Iceland before 1050.144_ A devout Orcadian may have 
found his way to Ireland some time during the same century. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Imar O’Hagan, 
the teacher of Maelsechlainn (Malachy), who was one of the 
most famous of all the Irish saints and a friend of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, was a Norseman.'4? St. Malachy was responsible 
for the work achieved by the Synod of Kells in 1152. By the 
enactments of this assembly Ireland was divided into four 
ecclesiastical provinces under the archbishops of Armagh, 
Cashel, Tuam and Dublin. The Norsemen thus ceased to 
form an independent religious body owing sole obedience to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and became part of the church of 
Ireland. The work of this synod symbolises what had 
happened to the Norsemen in Ireland by the twelfth century. 
They had become an integral part of the national life.' 


Jean I. Younc. 


“1 Tslendingabéc, ed. V. Asmundarson (Reykjavik, 1909), vol. 8, p. 14: 
F. Jénsson, Norsk og Norshe-islandshe Sprog og Kulturforhold i det 9de og 10de 
@arhundrede (Copenhagen, 1921), p. 187. 


M8 St. Bernard's Life of St. Malachy, translated by Lawlor (London, 1925), 
pp. 11, 13, 15, 20, 26, 31, 33, 36. 

- Cp. A.U., 1119, which record the death of Ruadri Ua Tomrair herenagh 
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THE OPENING PHASE OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
CAMPAIGN OF 1708 IN THE NETHERLANDS 


A VERSION FROM DuTCH SOURCES 


The War of the Spanish Succession was for England the 
beginning, for Holland the end of her greatness. Perhaps 
this is the reason why English historians like to deal with 
this period, whereas their Dutch colleagues have neglected 
it. As to England, it suffices to refer to Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s 
England under Queen Anne and to Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
Marlborough, both written with great talent and eminently 
readable. Holland does not possess a book that can compare 
with these works. Even the essential preliminary study, 
the opening of the sources present in Holland, has not been 
made. The letters of field-deputies, of generals and diplomats 
are available in great abundance in the archives of the states- 
general, the council of state, and especially in the inexhaustibly 
rich private archives of the grand pensionary Heinsius, all 
stored in the General State Archives at the Hague. That 
the study of these documents will lead to a less one-sided 
view of the War of the Spanish Succession is a conviction 
firmly based upon incidental discoveries made in the Dutch 
archives during my researches on the Anglo-Dutch condo- 
minium in the Southern Netherlands during the War of the 
Spanish Succession.! As the title of that book shows, the 
purely military side fell outside its scope, and a new Dutch 
outlook upon the war will not be found in it. But in 1708 
the French brought the battle to the heart of the Southern 
Netherlands, relying on the fact that a considerable part of 
the population was well disposed towards them. They made 
preparations for an attack on Antwerp, took Ghent by surprise, 
and with aid from inside, and at the end of the year laid siege 
to Brussels, where on the contrary the population took an 
active part in the defence. I had, therefore, to deal with the 
events of the war in this year, and studying them I was 
immediately struck by facts surprisingly different from those 
found in the above-mentioned works by Dr. Trevelyan and 
Mr. Churchill ; it is these differences which I want to explain 


1 Het Engels-Nederlands condominium in de Zuidelijhke Nederlanden tijdens 
de Spaanse-successieoorlog, 1706-1716, vol. i, (Utrecht, 1945). 
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in this article. They concern chiefly three points in the early 
part of the campaign : the evacuation of Brussels by the allies, 
the attempt upon Antwerp, and the surprise of Ghent. 

During the campaign of 1707 Marlborough had had little 
opportunity to give battle. He attributed this partly to the 
fact that he had been obliged to cover the large cities of 
Brabant, especially Brussels, with his field-army, with the 
result that he had been greatly hampered in his freedom of 
movement. Besides, his army had been reduced by the 
garrisons stationed in several places. So in January 1708, 
he sent his confidant, William Cadogan, to the Hague to propose 
evacuating Brussels in the next campaign, the better to be 
able to use his troops in Flanders or elsewhere. This suggestion 
was naturally made in the strictest confidence, but it did not 
long remain a secret. After a few days it was known in 
Mons at the court of the elector of Bavaria, governor of what 
was left to Philip V of the Spanish Netherlands after Ramillies. 
And on 20 January the grand pensionary Heinsius knew that 
these things were known in Mons. He at once wrote about 
it to Marlborough :— 

J’ay veu une lettre ce jourdhuy escrite de Mons, laquelle portoit 
quion y avoit avis de Bruxelles, qu’on y abandonnerott les grosses 
villes de Bruxelles, Louvaine, etc., pour pouvoir tant mieux faire 
la guerre ailleurs; par ou il me paroit, que le secret ne doit pas 
avoir esté bien sérieusement gardé dans cette affaire.* 

In these words we feel a reproach: had the English been 
indiscreet ? In February the rumours of Marlborough’s plan 
ran all over Brussels and it was told in the streets that the 
elector would be in the town early in May. The adherents 
of the Habsburg Charles III were alarmed, those of the Bourbon 
Philip V rejoiced ; the consent of the States of Brabant to an 
extraordinary subsidy was delayed by the resulting uncertainty.® 

At that time two deputies of the states-general resided in 
Brussels ; together with Marlborough and Cadogan they 
exercised the general superintendence of the administration 
of the Southern Netherlands. After Ramillies (1706) the 
conquered provinces of the Spanish Netherlands had not been 
handed over to the rightful claimant, King Charles III, but 
the management of public affairs had been provisionally 


* A. R. (=Algemeen Rijksarchief), Archief Heinsius 84. 
* V. d. Bergh to Heinsius, 23 Feb. 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1268. 
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entrusted to a newly-formed council of state, which was to 
govern in his name, under the regency of the two powers, 
England and Holland. England was represented in this 
condominium by Marlborough and George Stepney; after 
Stepney’s death in 1707, by Marlborough and Cadogan, who, 
in addition to his military functions, held the office of envoy- 
extraordinary in Brussels. The two representatives of the 
States in the regency were Johan van den Bergh and F. A. 
van Reede, baron of Renswoude. Of these two, Van den 
Bergh, burgomaster of Leiden, was the stronger figure, and 
proved himself a match for the powerful personalities of 
Mariborough and Cadogan in the so-called conference. 


When Van den Bergh had received official confirmation 
from the grand pensionary of the rumours circulating in 
Brussels, he was much alarmed. He could not possibly 
understand how the English could propose to abandon an 
entire province, and that the province most favourably disposed 
to the allies. In a letter to the pensionary he summed up his 
objections. He was afraid that the allies would lose prestige 
abroad, that they would estrange the people well-disposed 
towards them in the Southern Netherlands, and that the eight 
Southern Netherlands regiments in the allied army would be 
robbed of their maintenance. It was, he thought, doubtful 
whether the government departments would be willing to 
move from Brussels to Antwerp, as was Marlborough’s inten- 
tion. The territory of the republic itself would be exposed 
to the enemy. The connection with the Meuse would be cut 
off. King William III, though he had been in the same 
predicament as Marlborough, had in the previous wars never 
been willing to leave Brussels, not even after the defeat of 
Landen (1693), nor had the field-marshal of the States, Waldeck, 
after the battle of Fleurus (1690). The States of Brabant 
would undoubtedly be prepared to make great sacrifices to 
defend their capital and province. And Van den Bergh for 
his part assured his correspondent :— 

In case our State should decline this proposition, I shall spare 


neither trouble nor danger for the sake of our native country, 
to be able to conserve this province.’ 


* 28 Feb. 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1347. 
® 8 March 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1268. 
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All generals present in Brussels and the Dutch field-marshal 
Overkirk also opposed the plan.* Van den Bergh, moreover, 
pointed out the danger that with Brussels as their base the 
enemy might take Ghent by surprise, to which the hostile 
attitude of “‘ most of the population” might contribute a 
great deal.’ In the meantime the decision was held up in 
the Hague, and in Brussels the uncertainty and anxiety 
continued. The States of Brabant refused a subsidy which 
was asked, and the council of Brabant hesitated in pronouncing 
sentence in some cases. 


Only when Marlborough and Eugene of Savoy arrived at 
the Hague in April, to fix the plans for the coming campaign, 
was the English proposal definitely accepted. In a conference 
at which were present Marlborough, Eugene and the big three 
of Dutch politics (Heinsius, Hop and Slingelandt), together 
with Geldermalsen, all, in particular the prince of Savoy, were 
of the opinion that it was essential not to allow the army to 
be hampered by Brussels and that preparations ought to be 
made for quitting, if necessary, by transferring the government 
departments and state papers.® From the side of the Dutch 
it was, however, stipulated that this must be done only in 
case the allied army should be superior in numbers. Some 
feared Marlborough might make light of this clause, if he 
considered it to be in his interest to take risks which would 
please the English people.1° How important Marlborough 
himself deemed the matter appears from the note he sent to 
Heinsius before he left the Hague : 

I cou’d not leave this place without beging againe of you, 
to lose no time in sending the necessary orders to your Deputys 


at Bruxelles for the removing the Archives, it being absolutly 
necessary for the good success of this campagne."! 


On 26 April the states-general ordered their deputies in 
Brussels to take measures in combination with the Brussels 
council of state to remove the charters and state papers in 


* V. d. Bergh to Heinsius, 11 March 1708. Archief Heinsius 1268. 

* To Heinsius, 19 March 1708, Jbid. 

* V. d. Bergh to Heinsius, 23 April 1708. Jdid. 

* Heinsius to V. d. Bergh, 24 April 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1347. 

1 Renswoude to V. d. Bergh, 21 May 1708. A.R., Legatie-archief 936. 
Cf., Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoive du 18¢ siécle, v, 101-102. 

4 22 April 1708, A.R., Archief Heinsius 83. 
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case of emergency to a safe place, e.g., the castle or town hall 
of Antwerp. Preparations should be made to let the govern- 
ment departments follow immediately.‘* The Dutch deputy 
Van den Bergh received this resolution as late as 6 May and 
that very evening informed the council of state of it. But 
before that time the council in great alarm had already applied 
to Marlborough and the states-general, imploring them to save 
the country from falling again under “ the yoke of France ”’.4 
No change could, however, be made. The only thing Marl- 
borough could do was to reassure them in vague terms." It 
was chiefly Johan van den Bergh’s task to carry out this 
unpleasant resolution, as Renswoude was in Holland and 
Marlborough and Cadogan would soon take the field. Van 
den Bergh wrote to his colleague in Holland: 
As it is no use reasoning any more about it now, we shall have 
to get through and be patient. May God grant that we shall 
not repent of it, as not only our conquests in Brabant and 
Flanders are left to the hazard of a battle, but also several of 
our frontier towns, most of which are in an indifferent state.'® 
The most important charters and papers were packed up, 
as well as the ornaments of the order of the Golden Fleece, 
so that everything in two or three days could be removed 
to the untenanted episcopal palace in Antwerp, which Van 
den Bergh preferred to the castle or the town hall.!7 The 
states-general left it to their deputies to fix in consultation 
with Marlborough and the field-deputies the time to quit 
Brussels. Renswoude had his furniture removed from 
Brussels. Numerous South-Netherlanders fled with their 
families and furniture to Antwerp. As for Van den Bergh, 
when he realised that to quit Brussels or to remove his 
furniture would cause the greatest alarm, and when the 
States of Brabant and the Brussels magistracy requested him 
not to leave them in the lurch in this emergency, he stayed 
on in the capital.?* 

42 Secret resolution. A.R., Legatie-archief 918, No. 417. 

18 VY. d. Bergh to Heinsius, 7 May 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1268. 

14 5 May 1708. A.R., Legatie-archief 918, No. 427. 

16 Murray, Letters and dispatches of Marlborough, iv, 4. 


16 7 May 1708. A.R., Legatie-archief 936. 


17 V. d. Bergh to the states-general, 10 and 17 May 1708. A.R., Legatie- 
archief 918, Nos. 428 and 434. 
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19 V, d. Bergh to Heinsius, 31 May 1708, A.R., Archief Heinsius 1268. 
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The French, too, encouraged by the campaign of 1707, 
which had been comparatively favourable to them, and relying 
on the sympathy of part of the population, had plans for a 
great offensive in the Netherlands. It was their intention to 
open the campaign with a surprise attack on Antwerp. But 
the conspiracy organised for that purpose by Count Bergeyck 
was found out and frustrated by the Dutch deputies. On the 
night of 5 May the postmaster-general of the Southern Nether- 
lands, Jaupain, intercepted in the post office at Brussels a 
letter which he immediately sent on to Van den Bergh. This 
letter was addressed to the postmaster at Mons, but inside 
was the address of Bergeyck. It contained news of a con- 
spiracy organised in one of the frontier towns.2° Van den 
Bergh thought at first that Li¢ge was meant, but Renswoude 
supposed at once that the plot concerned the citadel of 
Antwerp. Marlborough and Cadogan at first would not 
believe it, and from certain quarters it was hinted that the 
Dutch had fabricated the story to have a pretext for stationing 
a Dutch garrison in the castle of Antwerp. Then more inter- 
cepted letters confirmed the conspiracy; some Spanish 
officers in the Southern Netherlands service at Antwerp were 
to deliver the castle to the enemy. On discovering that their 
plan was found out, they managed to escape.?!_ The Southern 
Netherlands colonel Laspiur, whose regiment formed the 
garrison of the citadel, was summoned to Brussels to discuss 
the matter with Marlborough. His visit there was betrayed 
and on his way back he was taken prisoner by an enemy party. 


For the rest nothing of importance happened in May and 
June. The French army under the duke of Vendéme moved 
about Mons, the allied army about Brussels. But on 4 July, 
towards evening, the French suddenly broke camp from 
Braine |’Alleud and advanced in heavy rain straight on to 
Ghent, in an extremely rapid and daring march, which took 
Marlborough completely unawares. A detachment of two 
thousand foot and two thousand horse had already left the 
previous evening to take the town by surprise. Bergeyck 


#0 'V. d. Bergh to Heinsius, 7 May 1708. Ibid. 


*1 Correspondence of V. d. Bergh and Renswoude, 7-28 May 1708. A.R., 
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who had many connections inside Ghent and who knew that 
the town was without a garrison, had so well prepared the 
enterprise that he felt sure of success.** 


On 5 July, at daybreak, some men, who pretended to be 
deserters, reported at the St. Lievens gate of Ghent. While the 
burghers who guarded the gate were talking with them and 
giving them drinks, there suddenly appeared about sixty 
horsemen commanded by F. H. della Faille, formerly grand- 
bailiff of Ghent, who had, after Ramillies, taken the French side 
and who was now a colonel in the army of Philip V. In the 
twinkling of an eye della Faille, assisted by the so-called 
deserters, was in possession of the gate. Next he rode with 
drawn pistol through the sleeping town and ordered his men 
to occupy the other gates as well. As early as seven o'clock 
in the morning the cavalry detachment entered the town, 
followed, some hours later, by the infantry.”* 


A little to the west of Ghent, in a camp near Mariakerke, 
two English battalions and the Southern Netherlands regiment 
of dragoons of d’Audegnies were stationed, the whole com- 
manded by Robert Murray, major-general in the service of 
the States. He had instructions to observe with his army— 
much too weak for the purpose—count de la Mothe, who 
was stationed with fifteen battalions and seven squadrons 
near Warneton. A few days after his arrival in the camp 
of Mariakerke (13 June), Murray had received news from 
d’Audegnies about a plan of the enemy to take Ghent by 
surprise, which plan he had intimated both to Marlborough 
and to the magistracy of Ghent. He had offered troops 
to the mazistracy, to help to patrol the town and to encourage 
the citizens. This had been accepted for the first night, 
but the following day two members of the magistracy had 
come to thank him and to inform him that they had taken 
their measures so well that they did not fear anything, after 
which he had called back his detachment. 


On the morning of 5 July Murray, at Mariakerke, heard that 
the enemy had entered the town by seven o’clock. He imme- 
diately went there with four hundred dragoons, instructing 


#2 J. E. Neve, Gand sous l’occupation de Louis XIV (Gand, 1929), p. 303. 
*” Jbid., pp. 157-159, 302-307, 
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the infantry to follow him. At eight o’clock he stood before 
the Bruges gate and summoned the citizens who guarded the 
barrier to open it. But though there were only six enemy 
dragoons in the gate at that moment, they answered him in 
the presence of colonel d’Audegnies and several other officers, 
that they would not open their gates for anybody. It was 
clear that these citizens had made common cause with the 
enemy. Fearing to be cut off by the much stronger forces 
—already advancing—of the enemy, Murray withdrew to 
Sas van Ghent.** Only in the castle of Ghent did there 
remain an English garrison of three hundred men, hooted by a 
mob of roughs in the castle square.” 

Bergeyck was in Ghent as early as five o’clock in the after- 
noon of 5 July. The next day the main army of the French 
took up their position at Lede, to the south-east of the town, 
to cover the newly-acquired possession. It had marched 
closely past the army of Marlborough, who, to the surprise 
of Vendéme, had not attacked. Under these circumstances 
the garrison in the castle of Ghent capitulated.*¢ 


It was a terrible change. The treachery of his favourite 
town, which had all the time had an English garrison, was 
no doubt a heavy blow for Marlborough. The plan of campaign 
for 1708 seemed to have crumbled. The plan to abandon 
Brussels was out of the question. After the loss of Ghent, 
the key to all the waterways of Flanders, the Brabant capital 
formed the only connection with Holland, and one which must 
not be deliberately cut. Marlborough had been put in the 
wrong by the course of events. 


The above story differs substantially from what is found 
in the works of Dr. Trevelyan and Mr. Churchill. It may 
be useful to follow up my own version by pointing this out 
_in some detail. Neither Dr. Trevelyan nor Mr. Churchill 

mentions the plan to abandon Brussels. The lack of accessi- 
bility of the Dutch sources is crucial here, for the importance 
to the historian of a knowledge of this plan is obvious ; it is 
essential to the right appreciation of the campaign of 1708. 

™ Murray to Heinsius, 8 July 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1344 ; Murray, 
Dispatches, iv, 101. 


% Euvopische Merhurius (Amsterdam, 1708), 2nd part, p. 11. 
%* Néve, pp. 303-307. 
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How completely Marlborough was surprised by Ghent becomes 
clear only when it is known that he intended to leave Brussels 
and Brabant to the French, after which the waterways of 
Flanders would have formed his only connection with Holland. 
For the intended siege of Lille these waterways were essential. 
Seen in this light his insufficient care to protect Ghent was 
a serious mistake. 

Both Dr. Trevelyan and Mr. Churchill give attention only 
to the question of who was to blame for the surprise of Ghent ? 
Dr. Trevelyan prefaces his account of the defection of this 
town as follows :—‘‘ The French plan was to make military 
capital out of Belgian discontent with Dutch administration.”’”” 
But there was no Dutch administration in the Spanish 
Netherlands ; there was a condominium of the English and 
the Dutch. In 1706, after Ramillies, the English had em- 
phatically demanded their share in the administration, though 
the Dutch would have preferred to govern alone. After a 
diplomatic controversy of two months’ duration Marlborough 
and Hop had, on 17 July, in the camp of Helchin, come to an 
agreement, according to which the Southern Netherlands 
were to be governed officially and pro forma by England and 
the republic, but in reality the control would be exercised 
according to the wishes of the States, with a view to procuring 
them their barrier. Contrary to this gentlemen’s agreement 
England had, however, in the autumn of 1706, sent Stepney 
to Brussels to have a more real share in the condominium.** 
And after the death of Stepney in 1707, Marlborough had 
promoted the appointment as envoy in Brussels of his 
favourite Cadogan, who looked after the interests of England 
(and his own) so keenly and so unscrupulously, and moreover, 
treated the States of Brabant with such insolence, that Van 
den Bergh complained seriously about his behaviour in his 
letters home.** So to talk about Dutch administration is 
incorrect. 


In another place Dr. Trevelyan says : 
Behind the front, the English indeed paid handsomely for all 
they wanted, and the inhabitants “loved the English officers 


*” Op. cit., ii, 354. 
*6 Het Engels-Nedevlands condominium, pp. 16-40, 54-62. 
29 Ibid., pp. 137-138, 203-204. 
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and soldiers ’’. But the thrifty Dutch brought all their supplies 

by water from Holland, while they exacted heavy regular 

contributions towards the war.3° 

The first of these assertions I will not contradict, but the 
statement that the Dutch behind the front exacted war contribu- 
tions from the inhabitants is due to a misunderstanding. 
Indeed, this would have been contrary to the practices of war 
of the time.*! Fortunately Dr. Trevelyan gives a reference 
to his source. It is the following passage in the Memoirs of 
the Earl of Atlesbury : 

I cannot say their laws were violated, but their purse paid well, 
and great sums were laid upon pretence of giving safeguards, 
and contributions were exacted, and for three years the fields 
and meadows were as bare as the high road by continued foraging 
for to make the armies subsist. 

I shall come back to other demands on the purse of the 
South Netherlanders, but as regards “‘ contributions ’’, it will 
be noticed that the earl does not say that it was the Dutch 
who exacted these, nor that they were exacted behind the 
front. And in fact this was not the case. All belligerents 
in that time of siege-war used to levy contributions from the 
enemy country districts of which they did not possess the 
fortresses, but which were still within reach of their armies, 
or rather their ‘‘ parties’”’. So, after Ramillies, neither the 
Dutch nor the English levied contributions in Brabant and 
Flanders ; it was the French by whom this was done. The 
allies in their turn, of course, levied contributions from the 
enemy country districts open to their troops. Indeed, it was 
agreed that the proceeds of the contributions in this war 
theatre were to be for the Dutch, because they bore the brunt 
of the war in these regions. 

Mr. Churchill begins his chapter ‘‘ The surprise of Ghent 
and Bruges” as follows :—‘‘ The hatred which the Dutch 
occupation had aroused in the Belgian people in the two years 
since Ramillies had made the former French yoke seem light 
by contrast.’’8? Most towns of the Southern Netherlands had 
indeed Dutch garrisons, but English troops too had their 


% Op. cit., ii, 137. 


*2 On this subject : H. van Houtte, Les occupations étrangéres en Belgique 
sous l’'ancien régime, 2 vols. (Gand-Paris, 1930). 
Op. cit., iii, 388. 
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share in the occupation, and Ghent, the town where the dis- 
content came to light in its keenest form, had always had an 
exclusively English garrison.** All native English troops 
used to winter in Ghent. The English clung to this privilege 
with all their might. When, in the autumn of 1707, the 
council of state in Brussels wanted to station other troops as 
well in Ghent, in order to relieve the country districts of billet- 
ing, Marlborough declared “ in rather strong expressions ” that 
he wanted to keep the town of Ghent for the English troops 
only.*4 Are we to believe that the defection of Ghent was 
caused by the hatred the burghers of Ghent felt towards the 
Dutch occupation of other towns ? 


“In May (to quote Mr. Churchill again), Marlborough had 
detected and nipped in the bud the plot to surrender Antwerp.” 
As I showed above, it was the Dutch deputies who discovered 
the conspiracy, whereas Marlborough and Cadogan would not 
believe it at first, till they were “ disabused ”’ by other inter- 
cepted letters. 


“He had grave reasons to be anxious about the feeling in 
Brussels itself.’’ Indeed, the feelings of the inhabitants 


towards the allies cannot have improved when the plan became 
known to leave the town to the French. This had been one 
of the reasons why Van den Bergh had advised against it. 
But in Brussels it was no doubt known that it was the English 
who were the sponsors of this plan. 


“He was under no illusions about Ghent and Bruges.” 
Would Marlborough, if he had had no illusions about Ghent 
and Bruges, have included in his plan of campaign the abandon- 
ment of Brussels? During the condominium the English 
found more adherents in the province of Flanders than in 
Brabant, where the population had Dutch leanings. From 
1706 onwards new commercial relations with England were 
established in Ostend and Bruges. The best friend of England 
in the council of state was Van der Gote, the only member 
hailing from Flanders, All this had the effect of making the 
English feel safe in that province. Van den Bergh had 

% W. Coxe, Memoirs of John duke of Marlborough (2nd ed., London, 1820), 


iii, 16; Het Engels-Nederlands condominium, pp. 164-165. 
* Y.d. Bergh to Heinsius, 17 Oct., 1707, A.R., Archief Heinsius 1171. 
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measured ‘‘ the hostile attitude of most of the citizens’”’ of 
Ghent, and consequently the danger of a surprise of the town, 
much better than had Marlborough. 


“He had stationed Major-General Murray in that region 
with a whole brigade for the express purpose of giving timely 
aid to any threatened garrison.”’ This sentence of Mr. Churchill’s 
gives the impression of special vigilance on the part of Marl- 
borough, whereas in reality the town was left without garrison 
and Murray’s warning had been ignored: no reinforcements 
were sent. I say this on the strength of the personal state- 
ments of Murray, whose letter to the grand pensionary* 
forms a welcome supplement to the one to Marlborough.** 
On the very morning of 5 July Marlborough had even sent 
off instructions to diminish Murray’s small number of troops.*? 


In another place Mr. Churchill says : 


What Marlborough had foretold in 1706 had come to pass. 
The cities of Belgium were seething with discontent under the 
rule and exactions of the Dutch.38 
Let us look a little more closely into this matter of 

“exactions ’’. According to the military usages of that time 
the officers of the occupation army were more or less sanctioned 
to receive douceurs from the magistracies of the garrison 
towns or from the rural municipalities, on all sorts of occasions : 
e.g., When the garrisons moved into their winter quarters, 
when the garrisons left, on New Year’s Day, etc. ; a system 
which of course gave rise to abuses. But was it only the 
Dutch generals who abused it ? Marlborough’s reputation in 
this respect is well known, and it will suffice to quote one 
instance of documentary evidence, from a letter of Van den 
Bergh to the pensionary : 

I learned from a very reliable source, that in the time of three 
months before his departure to England the Duke of Marlborough 
had six hundred thousand rixdollars or 15 tons of gold transferred 
to England by Antwerp bankers; so that the safeguards, the 
marches, the orders for winter quarters and more things of the 
kind, no doubt bring in nice profits.3° 
*% Partly printed in Het Engels-Nederlands condominium, pp. 199-200. 
%* Murray, Dispatches, iv, 101. 

* Idid., p. 95. 
© Op. cit., iii, 374. 
* 21 March 1709, A.R., Archief Heinsius 1383. 
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But the man who most of all was guilty of exactions was 
the quartermaster-general of the English troops and pleni- 
potentiary at Brussels, William Cadogan. His colleague in the 
Brussels conference, Van den Bergh, called him : “ the greatest 
thief of the whole army’”’,*° and this opinion completely 
tallies with that of Cardinal Alberoni in 1718: 

Cadogan, insigne voleur, fripon achevé, qui avoit enlevé de 
Flandre plus de deux cent mille pistoles, indépendamment des 
autres vols ignorés.*! 

It also corresponds with the opinion of the four nobiliary 
members of the Southern Netherlands council of state, who, 
after Cadogan’s dismissal as envoy at Brussels, lodged with 
the English government a formal complaint against him.‘ 


No doubt the generals of the States were not always averse 
from similar practices, but it is certain that the Dutch states- 
men residing in Brussels considered it their duty to check 
military abuses as far as was in their power. In the numerous 
letters of Van den Bergh to the grand pensionary there rings 
a tone of pity for the distresses of the unfortunate country. 
Nor was it in Holland’s interest to see the Southern Nether- 
lands pillaged and plundered, because the future States 
barrier-garrisons would have to be paid by them. The States 
deputies therefore did their utmost to see to the welfare of 
the country. They continually urged Marlborough to spare 
the country districts from billeting. In 1706 they drafted a 
Réglement which was meant to put an end to the excessive 
corruption in the levying of the subsidies in the province of 
Flanders. In 1707 they drafted new regulations for the preven- 
tion of the many excesses committed by the generals while 
stationed in the winter quarters. These two regulations never 
came into effect, owing chiefly to the opposition of the English. 

© Ibid. 

$2 Mémoires de Saint-Simon, éd, Chéruel (Paris, 1882-1884), x, 217. 

“ “ Plaintes du Conseil d’ Etat de Cadogan ”, 24 Feb. 1711, Br. Mus., Add. 
MSS. 37209, ff. 301-305. Printed as an appendix in Het Engels-Nederlands 
condominium, pp. 283-292. Other samples of Cadogan’s exactions in the 
same work, pp. 171, 180-182; in Lamberty, v, 477; and in a translation of 
a letter in Flemish to the queen, [1711], P.R.O., S.P. 77, 60. The last 
document, in which deputies of Ghent beseech the queen of Great Britain to 
deliver them from “those infamous and contribution-thirsty thieves the 
Lord Duke and Cadogan ”’, is extraordinaiily vehement and has been perhaps 


inspired by political opponents of Marlborough and Cadogan. 
* Het Engels-Nederlands condominium, pp. 179-183. 
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It is not at all my intention to reverse the blame and to 
lay the odium exclusively on the English. My conclusion 
does not go beyond an affirmation that the English had an 
important share in the responsibility for the unpopularity 
which foreign administration and foreign garrisons cannot 
failtorouse. I can refer for this to a statement of Marlborough 
himself, in a letter to Heinsius : 

As we (my italics) have lost the hearts of all the people of 
this country, what we have most to fear is the corrispondences 


thay (the enemy) may have in the great towns, and particularly 
that of Bruxelles. 


In making these controversial points I have strayed from 
my starting point: the opening of the campaign of 1708 in 
the Netherlands. The results of the mistakes committed in 
the early part of the campaign made themselves felt only at 
the end. Marlborough soon recovered from the heavy blow 
inflicted on him by the enemy. As early as 11 July he wiped 
out the disgrace of Ghent by defeating the French army near 
Oudenarde. Together with Eugene he brought the campaign 
to a successful end. Under extremely difficult circumstances 
he managed to carry out the main points of his plan of campaign. 
But the army had suffered much, the province of Flanders 
had been pillaged and inundated, the credit of the republic 
had been heavily shaken, and the only result of all this trouble 
and these sacrifices was the conquest of Lille, the preservation 
of which as a permanent barrier fortress was doubted by the 
Dutch from the very beginning. Dutch government circles 
tended more and more to concur with the view of Van den 
Bergh that in the spring of that year the importance of 
Brussels and the other large towns had been underrated. 
Immediately after the relief of Brussels, Heinsius wrote to 
Van den Bergh : 

This event and the occupation of Ghent and Bruges in the 


early part of the campaign seem to teach us that one should 
not underrate those great cities.‘ 


And in the States army, by far the largest portion of the allied 
force, there was a deep resentment against Marlborough, 
who, by his imprudence, had exposed the republic and the army 


“ 9 Aug. 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 83. 
® 30 Nov. 1708. A.R., Archief Heinsius 1347. 
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to such great dangers. Nearly all the generals were discontented 
and sent indignant reports to their friends in the government.** 
Now that there had been an opportunity to draw comparisons, 
the army showed a preference for Eugene. The possibility 
of appointing him as commander of the States’ troops was 
openly discussed in government circles.‘ 


But things did not come to that. In Holland every effort 
was made, for the sake of the common cause, to still the 
complaints of the officers and to avoid every cause for dispute 
with the English. Yet while it was possible to overlook 
Marlborough’s covetousness, the haughty manners and the 
insdlent robberies of his favourite were thought to be un- 
bearable. 


On pardonne ce que fait faire l’avarice (of Marlborough), mais 
on ne scauroit soufrir la supériorité que prend le favori (Cadogan), 
sa maniére hautaine et brutale et les dispositions qu'il fait au 
préjudice des troupes et au profit de sa bourse. 

This was written by a member of the Dutch nobility and 
of the States of Holland, Wassenaer van Duivenvoorde, to 
the old earl of Portland in England.** After all the English- 
man was preferred to the Austrian. But this state of affairs 
shows what the Netherlands sadly lacked at this juncture, 
perhaps the richest in opportunity in their history: a great 
military leader. When coming to the question to whom to 
trust their splendid army, the regents of the merchants’ republic 
had no alternative to a choice between two foreigners. 


A. J. VEENENDAAL.** 


4° Het Engels-Nederlands condominium, p. 224. 


«7 R. Goes, Dutch resident at Copenhagen, to V. d. Bergh, 5 Jan. 1709. 
A.R., Legatie-archief 934. 


4* 12 Feb. 1709. N. Japikse, Correspondentie van Willem III en Portland, 
vol. ii, ’s-Gravenhage, 1928, p. 521. 


4* I would like to express my thanks to my friend Mr. S. Vetten for his 
kind assistance in translating this article. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL 
WRITINGS 


Few Scottish farmers in 1700 would have been likely to admit 
that they could learn anything about their business from books ; 
and there were few enough books for them to read if they had 
wanted them. The seventeenth century had seen an increasing 
number of farming and gardening text-books issued in England, 
and amongst these was John Reid’s The Scots Gardiner, first 
published in 1683, a second edition of which was printed only 
in 1721. This book continued to be reprinted! and remained 
a text-book throughout the century, being a model for others 
in its advocacy of enclosing and planting estates, its detailed 
instructions for conserving natural manures and for the use 
of lime. The comparative lack of success of its competitor, 
James Donaldson’s Husbandry anatomised (1697), confirms 
the opinion that Scottish farmers had yet to realise their need 
for text-books, especially those which so strongly condemned 
existing conditions as Donaldson’s did. This condemnation, 
however, is a clear description of the systems on both a small 
75-acre arable farm and a hill sheep farm, and shows that the 
organisation of agriculture in Scotland was still semi-feudal 
and largely medieval in its forms : a conclusion that is confirmed 
by Lord Belhaven’s Contrey-man’s rudiments or an advice to 
the farmers of East Lothian (1699), and more emphatically so 
by Martin Martin’s Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland (1703). The infield-outfield system needs no elabora- 
tion here, though it was a system which gave extremely small 
returns, but it has been advisedly remarked that the peasantry 
were too poor to improve : moreover, some stock farms were 
too heavily stocked with consequently inferior beasts and sheep, 
of which very large numbers died in winter owing to lack of 
hay and other winter feed.® 

Then came the Union, and knowledge of new methods began 
to drift northwards, ‘ Naturally such knowledge became 

1 The Scots Gardiner; the Practical Bee-master ... and the earl of 
Haddington’s treatise on fovest trees (1766). 

* W. Hamilton, The Industrial Revolution in Scotland (1932), pp. 14-35; 


A. McCallum, “ An early Scottish improver,’’ Scottish Journal of Agriculture, 
xvii, (1934), pp. 172-3; J. C. Loudon, Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1825), 
p. 124. 
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available and made first appeal to the landowning class, who 
saw the results of improved methods in England when they 
travelled to and from London, or visited the estates of English 
friends.” More important perhaps than what they saw, the 
Union opened a freer, if not an entirely new market to Scottish 
agricultural produce, especially cattle, a business which steadily 
increased throughout the century. It was not, however, until 
nearly twenty years after the Union that any literary result 
of its effect upon the rural community of Scotland developed. 
Then the Scottish flair for organisation led to the formation 
of the earliest agricultural society in the kingdom, the 
Honourable the Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of 
Agriculture in Scotland, established in 1723. The society 
established sub-committees to deal with the different branches 
of agriculture and to correspond with “the most intelligent 
in all the different customs of the nation”. The members 
bound themselves to form “small societies in their several 


counties’, and we know that they did in 1730 form a Small 
Society of Farmers in Buchan. In 1724 this Honourable 
Society published rules for fallowing, sowing grass, flax and 


hemp, and dressing and preparing fibres, under the authority 
of Thomas Hope,’ president of the society, but it was not till 
after it had become defunct—it ceased to exist about the time 
of the ’45, which divided its members—that Robert Maxwell 
published its Select Transactions under the title of The Practical 
Husbandman (1757). Its formation had been intimated in 
a pamphlet of 1698.4 

The interest of the Honourable Society in flax was sympto- 
matic of the close relation between the development of the 
linen industry and of agriculture, the former being promoted 
particularly by the board of trustees for manufacturers set 
up in 1727 and welcomed by William Mackintosh of Borlum, 
who recommended that this board should interest itself in 
farming, encourage enclosure, supply proper flax seed to 
growers and demonstrate correct methods of cultivation. 
Its other object of improving the fisheries would, he thought, 

2a McCallum, Joc. cit. 

® A treatise concerning the manner of fallowing of ground (1724). This book 
has been attributed to several different authors. 


* Overture for establishing a Society to improve the Kingdom—not seen by the 
writers. 
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be achieved by creating a demand for fish by making the people 
prosperous through agriculture. He recommended leases and 
the abolition of feudal dues and the importation of hedgers 
and ploughmen from England to teach the Scottish workers.® 
Most of the writers of the ’20’s, and there were but few of them, 
emphasised the connection between the linen industry, which 
included the cultivation of flax, and the development of im- 
proved agriculture, and the interdevelopment continued 
throughout the period. Some measure of the influence of 
the linen industry was indicated by the large increase in the 
number of pieces marked for sale, which rose from just over 
two million in 1728 to thirteen and a half million in 1771,® 
and by the inclusion of flax growing and its preparation in 
several of the farming text-books.’? The effect of the Union 
might have been more immediately pronounced if it had not 
been for the preoccupation of the landowners with the Jacobite 
cause, either as protagonists or antagonists, so that it was not 
until the 1730’s that real interest developed, notwithstanding 
the formation of the Society of Improvers and the issue of 
Mackintosh’s essay, written while its author was serving a 
prison sentence for his part in the abortive rising of 1719. 

The influence of individual landowners was very great, and 
a brilliant example is John Cockburn of Ormiston, who must 
have spent a deal of time while in England, not only in studying 
current methods there, but in writing letters to Charles Bell, 
his gardener, about them.* Cockburn, who sat in the united 
parliament till 1741, inherited his father’s estate in 1734, and 
proceeded to make improvements. He gave long leases, and 
helped his tenants to adopt new and up-to-date methods. He 
encouraged Wight to set up a brewing, malting and distilling 

§ Essay on ways and means for inclosing, fallowing, planting, etc., Scotland 
(1729) ; cf., Scottish Journal of Agriculture, xvii, pt. 2, p. 179. 

* Hamilton, op. cit., p. 6. 


? [William Mackintosh], (as n. 5) ; Thomas Hope, (n. 3) ; Patrick Lindsay, 
The interest of Scotland considered (1733); Reasons for encouraging the linen 
manufacture (1735); Commissioners and Trustees for encouraging manu- 
factures . . . , Conditions ... premium .. . for raising flax (1747); The 
Flax Husbandman and Flax dresser instructed (1756) ; Observations on the 
management of flax... also a plan of farming books . ... (1784). See 
also Lord Kames, David Young and Fraser of Lovat ; cf., L. Hogben, Science 
for the citizen (1943), p. 895. 


* James Colville, (edit.), Letters of John Cockburn to his Gardiner, 1727-44. 
Scottish Historical Society, xlv (1904), 
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business combined with a good public house, and introduced 
market gardening to the district. He brought over an 
Ulsterman to establish a bleach-field and in other ways 
encouraged progress. He also founded the Agricultural 
Society of Ormiston in E. Lothian in 1736. Cockburn has been 
praised by J. C. Loudon as the founder of agricultural improve- 
ment in Scotland because he granted long leases, but probably 
the interest in his local agricultural society, which he shared 
with Lord Drummore, was at least as effective. It was an 
interest which he shared with many other people, notably 
Hope of Rankeillor and Robert Maxwell of Arkland. 

Cockburn’s society was the third to be set up, and the growing 
interest in improved farming crystallised in this way, not only 
because of the exhortations of the Honourable Society, but 
because it was the obvious way of getting a body of men, 
devoted to traditional methods as were the tenant farmers of 
Scotland, to discuss new ideas even in a spirit of carping 
criticism, which nevertheless meant that the ideas had been 
introduced to them. Not all these societies published papers 
or transactions, but the Small Society of Farmers in Buchan 
did issue what they described as nothing speculative but a 
“ plain and genuine relation of our practice as we have learned 
from tradition and our own repeated experience, put into 
method to ease our memories and for the instruction of 
beginners.”?° The book gives a graphic description of the 
old conditions and of the difficulty there was in keeping land 
clean before the introduction of green crops. Some biblio- 
graphers, notably W. Frank Perkins,!! have attributed the 
authorship of this work to George Thomson, but this is rather 
uncertain. He is also said to have written Am Account of a 
Threshing Machine invented at Dalkieth (1735), but we have 
been unable to find this, and William Dudgeon’s Short inquiry 
into the non-improvement of the land of Scotland and the best 
way to remove it (1731) is not accessible in London. 

® A. McCullum, John Cockburn of Ormiston, Scottish Journal of Agriculture, 
xxi (1938), No. 1. 


10 4 true method of treating light, hazely ground; . . . rules for Infields, 
Outfields, Haughs and Laighs (1735); see A. McCullum, “ The diffusion of 
scientific knowledge ”’, Scottish Journal of Agriculture, xvii, 375, and ‘‘ The 
Society of Improvers ”’, ioid., xviii, 46-7. 


11 British and Irish writers on agriculture (1939). 
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Apart from its Treatise on Fallowing the Honourable Society 
published nothing until 1743, when Robert Maxwell, their 
secretary, issued Select Transactions . . . directing the hus- 
bandry of the different soils, afterwards issuing The Practical 
Husbandman in 1757, which was a selection from the Select 
Transactions, together with other papers by Maxwell. Like 
so many propagandists of improved farming, Maxwell could 
not make money by its practice because he spent too much 
on experiments. He was a far-seeing man and had many 
ideas. One of his schemes was to get the Society for Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge in Scotland to finance his experi- 
ments at Cliftonhall, Edinburgh, and to instruct boys in the 
advanced principles of agriculture there. This scheme was 
agreed upon but never put into operation. Again, he advocated 
a chair of agriculture at Edinburgh University in 1749 and 
himself gave a series of lectures at Edinburgh in 1756, which 
were attended by many farmers and landowners.'* These 
are probably those reprinted in the Practical Husbandman, 
and in these Maxwell follows Tull’s theory that plants feed on 
earth. There is an indication also that he had some idea 
of nitrogen fixation by leguminous plants, but this may only 
be a modern interpretation. This work contains An Essay on 
the husbandry of Scotland with a proposal for improving it, first 
issued by the society in 1732. It remarks that folding cattle 
and sowing peas were two improvements recently learned from 
England, where turnips were being substituted for dunging 
and working the fallow, then new in Scotland, and recommends 
a four-course rotation with alternate grass crops. 


Maxwell’s first lecture compares conditions with those of 
1723 and complains that too little attention was paid to 
agricultural theory. Unfortunately the society, which had 
originally over three hundred members, including some fifty 
peers, was then declining, although the Edinburgh Society 
for encouraging Arts, Sciences, Manufactures and Agriculture 
had been founded by members of the Honourable Society and 
was flourishing. It was a philosophical discussion club which 
offered premiums for papers and for practical achievements 
of various kinds. This, too, did not have a long life, coming 


12 Watson & Amery, “‘ Early Scottish Agricultural Writers’, Transactions 
of the Highland Agricultural Society (5th Ser.), 43-193 ; cf., McCallum, op. cit. 
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to an end in 1765. There were other small clubs, not always 
aimed at improvement. The Farmers’ Society at Dalkeith 
was a trade protection society, whose main aim was to catch 
horse and cattle thieves. What was to prove the greatest 
of them all, the Highland Society, first met in 1784, received 
the royal charter in 1787:and became the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland in 1834; it of course gave 
premiums, made enquiries and issued Transactions, and in 
1789 received a government grant of £3,000, but it need not 
be exhaustively discussed here. }* 

But we are getting too much in advance of the individual 
writers whose work was ultimately so influential. They had 
been few enough up to the forties and they are few enough 
in that decade: but the conflict between the old feudal 
methods and the new spirit of capitalist enterprise is more 
clearly stated and the necessity for change more emphasised. 
Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope,. Bart.,44 made no bones 
at all about it. The main troubles in Scotland were in his 
opinion the ‘slavish Dependance of the People on a few 
families’, the tenancy system, and the legal powers of great 
men over the tenants, especially the clan chieftain. “A True 
Scotsman ’’!5 attacks the wealthy landowners who travel in 
England and educate their children there, but in the same 
breath remarks that some improving landowners have ruined 
themselves through heavy expenditure on building great houses 
and by ejecting tenants in order to make home farms. James 
Hamilton, a schoolmaster in East Calder, considered that 
Scotland was poor, not in climate or soil, but in the knowledge 
of proper principles of agriculture possessed by the land 
labourers, so he proceeded to translate Virgil’® in order to 
inspire the sons of gentlemen to improve agriculture, and 
dedicated it to Thomas Hope and the Honourable Society of 
Improvers. He had a plan of taking a farm, introducing a 
ploughman from Hertfordshire to teach a set number of 

18 See Alex Ramsay, History of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland (1879). 


14 True interest of Great Britain .. . anew method of husbandry for Scotland 
(1740). 


18 The Laird and Farmer: a dialogue upon farming ... . (1740). 


16 Virgil's Pastovals ... To which... an appendix showing Scotland's 
chief and principal worldly interest (1742). 
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Scottish ploughmen, and in order to finance this scheme he 
wanted to sell two thousand copies of his translation. He 
complained that Scotsmen thought stiff clays, wet soils, sandy, 
gravelly or moorish soils all alike barren, whereas with improve- 
ment these were often found the richest. The English, he 
declared, had improved poor soils, and as a result of enclosing 
“the greatest Part of their Country appears like a Garden ”’, 
a touching belief in one who was not likely to have seen any 
very wide expanse of England. 


There was little that was new in the methods suggested by 
these writers. Long leases were essential, fallowing was neces- 
sary several times, more or less according to the soil, manure 
should be conserved and spread, potatoes, turnips and other 
roots should be grown, a proper proportion between arable and 
grazing should be determined, the pasture should be dunged, 
everything possible should be done to improve the farming. 


The number of doctors of medicine who became propagandists 
of advanced agriculture is curious. Amongst these was 
Alexander Blackwell, a native of Aberdeenshire, who was 
unsuccessful at medicine, went bankrupt as a printer, and 
became inspector of the duke of Chandos’ improvements at 
Cannons. This employment he left to become physician in 
ordinary to the king of Sweden, before whom he laid a scheme 
for draining fens and marshes, which he failed to bring to a 
success because he was suspected of being concerned in a plot 
with Count Tessin and was beheaded. His book?’ quotes Evelyn 
and other classics on soils and speaks of the salts in the soils as 
the chief fertilisers ; it gives careful instructions for draining 
land by open ditches and water furrows, and advises the use 
of a variety of natural substances for manure. 

The plans had been laid, but the obstacle of human bondage 
to tradition, especially in the social organisation of the country- 
side, still existed. The defeat of the 1715 rising had led to 
forfeitures of the estates of the rebels, but no great physical 
progress resulted in farming systems. The commissioners 
were all English except two and were accused of corruption. 
There was much chicane in dealing with the estates, which 
were, however, all valued by 1719: but as the whole circulating 


” A new method of improving cold, wet and barren land ,.. . (1741), 
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capital of Scotland was then estimated at £800,000, nothing 
much could be done. The estates were bought by the specu- 
lative York Buildings Company and were badly mismanaged. 
The company was in constant difficulties and only paid £1,107 
into the exchequer. After the 1745 defeat these affairs were 
of a very different complexion. The forfeited estates were 
well run by Scottish commissioners and agricultural improve- 
ments were undertaken by factors like James Small of Strowan, 
whose letters concern his work of building schools, settling 
disbanded soldiers as crofters, bringing in wheelwrights, etc. 
These commissioners provided £50,000 towards the cost of the 
Forth-Clyde canal, and other sums to assist bridge and harbour 
building and other works.!* The effect of their activities 
was the greatest blow to the old semi-feudal methods. The 
country became more accessible, roads having been built, 
money circulated more quickly, prices rose, the clan system 
was broken up, if not destroyed, and in connection with these 
developments are found some of the most outstanding writings 
of the century by men who either were appointed to carry 
out surveys of the forfeited estates, or were interested in them. 


Amongst these were the Rev. James Walker, James 
Anderson, the most prolific, Andrew Wight of Ormiston and 
John Naismith. The Rev. James Walker was appointed in 
1764 to the joint commission from the general assembly of 
the kirk of Scotland to enquire into religion, and H.M. com- 
mission for the annexed estates to enquire into the economy 
of the Highlands and Islands. Unfortunately the reports he 
prepared in 1765 and 1772 have been lost, but his notes were 
collected by Charles Stewart and published as An economic 
history of the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland (2 vols., 1808). 
Walker also contributed to various societies’ Transactions. 
Walker found that the countryside, a source of national 
prosperity, was inexcusably neglected, and proposed far- 
reaching changes both in the systems of land tenure and of 
farming that would enable the new and better systems then 
followed in the Lowlands to be introduced. He recommended 
the use of lime, seeds and green crops, earlier cultivation, and 
cattle breeding as more suitable than corn. Rye should be 


18 A. H. Miller, (edit.), Scottish Forfeited Estates Papers, 1715-1745, Scot. 
Hist. Soc., lvii (1909). 
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abandoned and new oat varieties cultivated in its place. 
Potatoes should be grown on waste land: but the people 
were antagonistic to change. Clanronald tried to bring in 
potatoes to South Uist from Ireland, but the tenants refused 
to grow them, so they were imprisoned: a rather drastic 
argument, but one that was partly effective. Potatoes were 
grown but not eaten—the whole crop was presented to the 
chief. Even then the population of the Highlands and Islands 
was declining, and, in words reminiscent of Tudor England, 
Walker issues a warning against displacing men by sheep. 


James Anderson,'® a voluminous writer,2° produced An 
account of the Present State of the Hebrides and Western Coasts 
of Scotland in 1789 as a result of an invitation to visit this part 
of the country. He corresponded with George Washington, 
quarrelled with Adam Smith about the corn bounties, and 
with Sir John Sinclair, whom he admired, about the award 
made to John Elkington for his system of drainage, in which 
he claimed priority of discovery, and supported the establish- 
ment of a chair of agriculture at Edinburgh, campaigning 
stoutly for students when the chair was established. Anderson 
described the Western Highlands as they then were after the 
break-up of the clan system. In his opinion improved agri- 
culture alone could not bring prosperity to the inhabitants ; 
it must be accompanied by the introduction of manufactures, 
and he cited the example of Aberdeen, which was flourishing 
as a result of the industrial revolution, in which a large pro- 
duction of wool had played a major part. He also advocated, 
what was obvious, more development of the fishing industry. 
Anderson complains that— 

“in Scotland we have been very sparing of writings in 

Husbandry, Excepting some small tracts, that have been 


neglected as soon as they appeared, the only books of note are 
the Transactions of the Society for Promoting Agriculture, 


18 Alex. McCallum, ‘‘ James Anderson: Farmer and Literary Man’”’, 
Scottish Journal of Agriculture (July, 1939), pp. 236-247 ; Russell M. Garnier, 
History of Landed Interest (1893), ii, 293-5. 

9° Essays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs (1775 and many other 
editions) ; Observations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National Industry 
1779) ; Practical Treatise on reclaiming Bogs and Swampy Grounds, (1794) ; 

eneval View . . Agriculture . . . Aberdeen (1794); Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Highland Society . . . on Shetland Wool (1790) ; Practical 
Treatise on Peat Moss (1794) ; A general view of a lease by Lord Kames .. . 
(1797) ; Recreations in Agriculture ..- 6 vols. Etc., etc. 
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published by Mr. Maxwell; and the Rev. Mr. Dickson’s late 

“Treatise on Agriculture”; not to mention Dr. Home’s 

Chymical Treatise, which is calculated for men of science only, 

but by no means for popular use . . . the inferior class of our 

farmers are not yet in a condition to use these books with 
judgement so as to profit by them.” 
He did his best to supply this want. 

Anderson’s views on the importance of the sheep in Scottish 
husbandry were attacked by John Naismith.?!_ Sheep could 
not stand the worst cold, as Anderson thought, but must be 
shedded in winter: moreover, it was unwise to rely upon one 
product only. Black cattle were also an important source of 
wealth, as meat prices were rising and Scotland, especially the 
barren areas, was specially suitable to stock raising. He 
supported the flax industry against Anderson’s criticisms, but 
nevertheless thought Anderson’s practical advice on growing 
the crop admirable. Naismith’s book on sheep is the result 
of a tour of southern Scotland which he made under the 
directions of the Society for Improvement of British Wool, 
and is sensible and exhaustive. He had the current desire to 
see more turnips grown and a fair appreciation of the different 
kinds of pasture grasses. 

Yet another survey of the forfeited estates, which Lord 
Kames was instrumental in securing, was made by Andrew 
Wight of Ormiston, whose grandfather had been a tenant of 
John Cockburn of Ormiston,®* and his observations, the result 
of surveys made between 1775 and 1782, were published as 
The present state of Husbandry in Scotland (2 vols., 1778-84). 
Wight had no great opinion of the ordinary farmer, who was 
“ creeping in the beaten path of miserable husbandry without 
knowing better or wishing to know better”. The Lothians 
and Berwick were the centre of the new husbandry, which had 
been stimulated by such pioneers as Lord Haddington and 
Sir George Suttie of Balogne.2* The book contains detailed 
information about the condition of a large number of counties. 


21 Thoughts on various objects of industry pursued in Scotland (1790) ; 
General View ... Agriculture . . . Clydesdale (1794); Observations on the 
different breeds of sheep and the state of sheep farming in the Southern Districts 
of Scotland (1795) ; Elements of Agriculture (1807) ; ‘‘ On Peat: its properties 
and uses’, Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society (1st Ser.), 
iii (1807). 

*2 Watson & Amery, ‘“ Early Scottish Agricultural Writers ’’. Tvansactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, (5th Ser.), xliii (1931), 76-78. 

#3 Cf., Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 46-53. 
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Contemporarily with these rather Olympian surveys two 
other developments had been taking place. One was the 
production of several agricultural works by individual writers,” 
and the other was the appearance of a remarkable coferie of 
scientific writers, whose work had perhaps been fostered by the 
democratic nature of the Scottish educational system estab- 
lished after the Reformation, together with the development 
of the chemical industry in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Again, medical men, who played such an important 
part in developing agricultural science in England, especially 
in animal physiology, were equipped with chemical knowledge 
and were in close contact with the rising industries. The 
handicap on agricultural progress which the lack of chemical 
knowledge imposed was gradually being removed, not only 
by the accretion of knowledge that was then occurring, but 
by the tentative application of such general principles as were 
emerging to the special problems of farming.*® 


Already in the early years of the century some writers, like 
Bradley in the Treatise on Fallowing, and Blackwell, had been 
feeling their way towards a theory of plant nutrition, and 
Francis Home, M.D., professor of Materia Medica at Edinburgh**® 


carried the theories a step forward in his Principles of Agri- 
culture and Vegetation (1756). This work had been awarded 
the gold medal of the Edinburgh Society for Encouraging Arts 
and Sciences in 1755 and went through several editions, being 
translated into French and German. Home was not only 
interested in agricultural chemistry, but also in industrial 
chemistry, and was a close friend of Dr. Joseph Black, professor 


* Thomas Graeme of Ardgowry, Report of the Committee appointed by the 
General Quarter Sessions of . . . Stirling ... for. . . examining the mosses 
in Stirling and Perthshire . . . . (1752), (cf., Maxwell) ; Alexander Ainslie of 
Waddington, Surgeon, Dissertation on Manures (1756); George Clerk 
Maxwell, Observations on... growing wool in Scotland (1756); Anon., 
Political Observations occasioned by the state of agriculture in Scotland, (untrace- 
able) (1756); Sir Archibald Grant, The farmer's New Year's gift (1756) ; 
The practical farmer's pocket companion (1757), (cf., Henry Hamilton, Selections 
from the Monymusk papers, 1713-55, Scot. Hist. Soc., (Ser. 3), xxxix, and 
G. E. Fussell in Scot. Jour. Agric. (Jan., 1931), and A. McCallum, ibid. (Jan., 
1947)]; Anon., Friendly Address to the Farmers of Scotland (1759); [?F. 
Douglas], A dissertation on the chief obstacles to the Improvement of Land... . 
(1760) ; Anon., Directions for raising flax (1763); A Farmer, Letter to the 
Edinburgh Society . . . managing outfield ground (1763). 


* L. Hogben, Science for the Citizen (1943), p. 895. 
** Watson & Amery, op. cit. ; Hogben, op. cit. 
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of chemistry at Glasgow, the centre of the scientific coterie of 
which Home and the leaders were members of the Edinburgh 
Society. Edinburgh was at that time in the forefront of the 
advance of scientific thought. Home’s treatise is recognised 
as carrying the problem as far as was possible until further 
advances were made in plant physiology and chemistry. 


East Lothian could not be excluded and Adam Dickson, for 
seven years (1769-76) incumbent of Whittinghame, was 
estimated by Watson and Amery as “ probably the most im- 
portant of the authors with whom we are here concerned”, 
His Treatise on Agriculture appeared, in two volumes in 1762 
and 1769 respectively, and he cqntributed a paper on ‘‘ Manures 
and their operation’’ to Hunter’s Georgical Essays, vol. 3, 
(1770). His Husbandry of the Ancients (two vols., 1778), 
appeared posthumously. George Fordyce, M.D., F.RS., 
wrote Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation in 1765, and the 
little book went rapidly through several editions. Thirty 
years later he issued under the auspices of the board of agri- 
culture a Plan for ascertaining the effects of the different sorts 
of manures in promoting vegetation (1796). Fordyce lectured 
in London on chemistry, materia medica and practical physic. 
From 1770 to 1782 he was a physician at St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
another centre of great mental activity. 


These three writers are excellent examples and, supple- 
mented by Alexander Hunter, M.D., F.R.S., the editor and 
main contributor to Georgical Essays (1770-72), demonstrate 
that there was lively thinking, no less than lively controversy, 
going on in the active and enquiring minds of these predecessors 
of Humphrey Davy and disciples or opponents of Jethro Tull, 
about whose theories they all argue vigorously : but with the 
practicality of Scotsmen they deal very closely in the applica- 
tion of their theories to the practice of the farmer. Home set 
out to discover “ how far chymistry will go in settling the 
principles of agriculture’, and carried out pot experiments 
to determine the best types of fertilisers, as well as adopting 
the seventeenth-century method of determining what food 
the plant needed by an analysis of its constitution.?” Dickson 
declared that manures operated by supplying ‘‘ vegetable 


*” Cf., Nehemiah Grew, Sir Kenelm Digby and others. 
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particles ’’ to the soil, and lime and the marls gave the soil 
“a power of attracting the vegetable food from the air’”’. 
He opposes Tull’s theories. Fordyce was more abstract, but 
had a keen perception of the practical application of his theories. 
Hunter compares animal and vegetable nourishment and lays 
it down ‘‘as a fundamental maxim, that all plants receive 
their principal nourishment from oily particles incorporated 
with water, by means of an alkaline fat or an absorbent earth.” 
He, too, attacks Tull’s doctrine because if it were true all soils 
would be equally fertile. 

During all the time that these more fundamental works 
were being issued a series of hortative tracts and practical 
didactic treatises continued to come off the presses in a stream.?® 
In this stream were two books that showed yet another line 
along which science could travel to help in the progress of 
practical farming. They were two books dealing with the 
theory of draught in ploughing and the best design of share 
and mouldboard to make for light draught and complete in- 
version of the sod. Professor William Barron, F.R.S.E.., 
who occupied the chair of logic and belles lettres at St. Andrews, 
was the first of these, and he wrote Essays on the mechanical 
principles of the plough (1774), a curious production for such 
aman. Ten years later he was followed by James Small with 
his Treatise on ploughs and wheel carriages (1784).2® Small 
was a more likely man for such a work, a ploughwright and 
small farmer in Roxburghshire, who later settled in Edinburgh 
as an agricultural machinist. And the profit angle was not 
neglected, useful tables being issued by John Thompson, 
Tables showing both in Scots and Sterling money, the price of 
any quantity of grain (1777), and Alexander Bald, The farmer 
and corndealer’s assistant (1780). 


*8 Anon., Observations on the method of growing wool (1766); Anon., [Mark 
Catesby ?], Select Essays on husbandry. Extracted from the Musewm Rusticum 
and Foreign Essays on agriculture .... (1767); Rural Farmer, Modern 
Farmers’ Guide, 2 vols. (1768), (see G. E. Fussell in Agric. Hist., xvii, pt. 3, 
1943) ; William Thorn, Seasonable advice to the land holders and farmers in 
Scotland (1770), A letter of advice to the farmers, etc. . . . in Scotland (1771) ; 
Anon., A letter to the West country farmers concerning @ bad harvest (1773) ; 
Dumfries and Wigton’s Society, Transactions ... Nos. 1 & 2 (1776); 
Henry Home: Lord Kames, Progress of Flax husbandry in Scotland (1776), 
The Gentleman Farmer . . . an attempt to improve agriculture . . . by rational 
principles . . . . (1776). 
een G. E. Fussell, ‘‘ Early Modern Plough Design”, Engineer (4 March, 
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The speeding up of improvements after the °45, especially 
in the sixties and seventies, was connected with the extension 
of the cattle and corn trade, for assisting which Thompson 
and Bald prepared their ready reckoners. The introduction 
of turnips and artificial grasses had enabled cattle to be 
fattened in some parts of Scotland rather than in Norfolk, 
and by the end of the century Sir John Sinclair estimated that 
100,000 per annum were going south.*° Naturally, text-books 
for the use of breeders and feeders followed*!, and the growth 
of sheep farming in the Highlands during the last quarter of 
the century, against which solemn Tudorist but fruitless 
warnings continued to be issued,** promoted the production 
of official reports and private text-books on sheep.** 


The Banffshire Farming Society issued its Regulations in 
1788, but we know nothing more of it than that, and of course 
ambitious general works appeared. David Young of Perth 
dedicated National improvements upon agriculture in twenty- 
seven essays (1785), to the hon. board of trustees for the 
encouragement of fisheries, etc., and secured about two hundred 
subscribers from the more important agriculturists, and 
followed this exhaustive work with a pamphlet, Agriculture 
the primary interest of Great Britain, in 1788. James Adam 
issued Practical Essays on Agriculture in two volumes in 1789, 
and claims originality for discussing once again the old problems 
of the advantages of the new improved systems. James 
Donaldson projected an ambitious work to be in four volumes 
with the title Modern Agriculture, or the present state of husbandry 
in Great Britain. A part of this work is in the British Museum, 
but it seems not to have been completed—if we are not deceived. 


*® Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 62-5. 

*1 Anon., Essay on the General Economy and Management of Black Cattle 
(1789) ; Anthony Macmillan, Treatise on pasturage in two parts . . . to which 
is added (the above) (1790); John Smith, ‘“‘ An Essay on the advantages of 
watering pasture” . . . Prize essays and Trans. Highland Soc., (1st Ser.), i. 
(1799), An account of the improvement of moss, etc. (1800); James Stele, 
Essay on manufacturing milk into butter and cheese and on calf feeding (1794). 

* Hon. Archibald Campbell Fraser of Lovat, Certain arrangements of civil 
policy necessary for the further improvement of husbandry (1786). 

* Andrew Ker, Report to Sir John Sinclair . . . on the state of sheep farming 
along the Eastern Coast of Scotland (1791) ; James Hogg, Observations on the 
different breeds of sheep . . . Report to Sir John Sinclaiy (1792), The Shepherd's 
Guide . . . diseases of sheep (1809), The Shepherd's Calendar, 2 vols. (1829) ; 
William Redhead, Robert Laing, Roger Marshall and others, Observations 
om the different breeds of sheep—Report to Sir John Sinclair (1792). 
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James Bonner had A New Plan for speedily increasing the number 
of beehives in Scotland (1795), having already issued The Bee- 
masters companion and assistant in 1789. 


And towards the end of the century there was a movement 
towards the establishment of a board of agriculture for Scotland, 
an idea that had been vaguely in the minds of men from the 
days when William Mackintosh of Borlum wrote his Essay in 
1729, when Robert Maxwell of Arkland proposed that a general 
inspector of improvements should be appointed by the king 
and report on the husbandry of each county, to Henry Home’s 
more definite suggestion of a board of men of skill and ability 
in rural affairs, which, combined with the propaganda of 
Sir John Sinclair, may have influenced the government of the 
day to subsidise the English board of agriculture set up in 
1793 ; but the causes which gave rise to this effect are perhaps 
worthy of a separate study. 


G. E. FussELL AND H. FyYrrtn. 





THE PARLEMENTS OF FRANCE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


If we compare the French monarchy in the eighteenth 
century with practically any other European monarchy of 
the same period, the striking fact that emerges is the compara- 
tive effectiveness of the limitations on royal power in France, 
and this in spite of the fact that, in the absence of other checks, 
organised opposition to the crown was concentrated in a single 
institution. The royal courts of law, known as the parlements, 
stood out in proud isolation as the last great relics of the 
medieval. French constitution. The parlement of Paris still 
retained much of the prestige won in the centuries when it 
had co-operated with the monarchy in the glorious task of 
building up the unity of France. “Jl faut confesser’’ wrote 
Loyseau “ gue ¢’a esté le Parlement, qui nous a sauvé en France 
d’étre cantonnez et démembrez, comme en Italie et Allemagne, 
et qui a maintenu ce Royaume en son entier.”’* On the model 
provided by Paris twelve other parlements and four sovereign 
courts had in due course been established in the provinces 
between the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries. The 
parlement of Paris, however, by virtue of its priority in time, 
its situation, and the vast extent of its jurisdiction, covering 
one-third of the country, was by far the most important. 


The members of the parlemenis, altogether some eleven 
hundred, constituted the famous and powerful corporation 
known as the noblesse de robe, headed by great families like 
the d’Ormesson, Lamoignon, Molé, who rivalled in wealth and 
influence all but the greatest of the noblesse de l’épée. In 
earlier centuries recruited from the bourgeoisie, during the 
eighteenth century the parlementaires cut themselves off from 
their humble origins. Thus, for admission to the parlement 
of Brittany in the eighteenth century, noble birth was required.® 

1 On the organisation and powers of the parlements see H. Carré, La fin 
des Parlements (1788-1790) (1912), pp. 1-19; A. Esmein, Cours élémentaire 
a’histoive du droit frangais (15th ed., 1925), pp. 373-402; M. Marion, 


Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux xvii* et xviii siécles (1923), art. 
“* Parlements ’’. 


2 C. Loyseau, Traité des seigneuries, ch. v, s. 62, Geuvres (ed. of 1701). 


8 A. Le Moy, Le Parlement de. Bretagne et le pouvoir royal au xviii* siécle 
(1909), pp. 16-17. 
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Bya verbal decree of 1777 the parlement of Normandy excluded 
all who were not of noble birth or the sons of magistrates.‘ 
The parlement of Aix insisted on either four degrees or a hundred 
years of nobility. At Bordeaux the parlement, protesting 
against the appointment of a new president, declared that 
for this office either a hundred years of nobility, or three 
generations of magistracy, was required. Apart from birth 
and wealth the qualifications for membership were not onerous. 
It was necessary, in theory, to be twenty-five years old, but 
exemption from this condition was easily obtained. Of twelve 
new magistrates admitted at Bordeaux between 1785 and 1789, 
two alone were over twenty-five’ ; among one hundred and 
sixty-five admitted at Aix between 1700 and 1789, only 
sixty-one were of the requisite age, and nine were under 
twenty.° The candidate had to possess a licence from a 
university as a doctor of laws; but the eighteenth century 
was free from the fetish of examinations, and the degree 
could be bought or a letter of dispensation obtained. The 
further condition of an examination by the parlement itself 
was no more serious a test. There was, in fact, considerable 
justification for the satiric clause in the mock testament 
put out under the name of the duchesse de Polignac, “I 
bequeath to all the parlementaires having as yet neither 
beard nor sense, and it is unfortunately the greater number, 
the Corpus of the Roman Law.’’® The essential qualifications 
for membership thus were birth and money. The noblesse 
de robe of the eighteenth century has been described not 
unfairly as a plutocracy, though one closely bound by esprit 
de corps and family relationships.?° 


Originally the members of the parlements had been royal 
nominees, but it had come to be recognised that they had 
the right of resigning office in favour of their heirs. To guard 
against the risk of a sudden death preventing the transfer, 


* A. Floquet, Histoire du Parlement de Normandie (1840-42), vii, 329. 
* L. Wolff, Le Parlement de Provence au xviii* siécle (1920), p. 19. 

® Le Moy, loc. cit. 

” Carré, p. 79. 

* Wolff, p. 40. 

* C, Desmaze, Le Parlement de Paris (2nd ed., 1860), p. 99. 


0 P. N. Ardascheff, Les intendants de province sous Louis XVI (1909), 
pp. 10-14. 
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the payment of a fee was introduced, in return for which the 
survivance, the right of bequeathing the office, was obtained, 
In 1604 hereditary rights were finally safeguarded by the 
imposition of an annual tax of one-sixtieth of the value of 
the office, called the pauletie after Charles Paulet, under whom 
it was introduced. This completed the process by which 
membership of the parlements became an individual property 
right like the ownership of an estate. As such it could be 
bought and sold. High prices were paid for office in the 
parlements, though in the eighteenth century, both because 
other openings were available to men with money, and because 
the restrictions on membership imposed by the parlements 
themselves limited the market, there was a considerable fall 
in their value.41 The most important consequence of the 
venality of the parlements was the fact that the crown, in return 
for a petty financial advantage, had abandoned its control 
over the membership and recruitment of the chief law courts 
of the realm. Moreover, in all these conditions it was almost 
inevitable that the standards of the parlements should decline. 
Family tradition was strong, and there were, of course, always 
men of integrity and intellectual distinction amongst the 
parlementaires, but the unfavourable verdict on them in the 
eighteenth century is too general to be ignored. Arthur Young, 
on the eve of the Revolution, wrote,— 
“Upon the question of expecting justice to be really and 
fairly administered, everyone confessed there was no such thing 
to be looked for. The conduct of the parliaments was profligate 
and atrocious. Upon almost every cause that came before 
them, interest was openly made with the judges: and woe 
betide the man who, with a cause to support, had no means 
of conciliating favour, either by the beauty of a handsome wife, 
or by other methods,’’!2 
The attraction of membership of a parlement rested largely 
on the social prestige and influence it conferred, and to a less 
extent, on the whole, in the financial advantages, though there 
were many complaints of exorbitant é¢pices—originally volun- 
tary presents of sweets or spices, which had become money 

11 On the venality of the parvlements see Marion, Dictionnaire, art. “Paulette”; 
Esmein, pp. 394-7 ; E. Perrot, Les institutions publiques et privées de l’ancienne 
France jusqu'en 1789 (1935), p. 409; Carré, loc. cit. 


18 Arthur Young, Travels in France (ed. M. Betham-Edwards, 1913), 
pp. 320-322. 
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payments and obligatory. As they were fixed in proportion 
to the time taken over a case, there was no undue temptation 
to shorten proceedings. 


The powers of the parlements fell into three categories, 
First came their strictly judicial duties as law courts. Secondly, 
they had a wide range of police powers, which brought them 
into rivalry with the royal imtendants.'* Most important of 
all, in the eighteenth century, were their political claims. 
Registration by the parlements was the traditional method of 
promulgation for royal decrees, each court having the exclusive 
right of registration within its own ressort. When a parlement 
found cause for objection in the king’s decrees it drew up 
remonstrances. The king could reply to these by lettres de 
jussion, ordering that his decrees should be registered, and if 
the parlement remained recalcitrant its resistance could be 
overridden by the procedure of Jit de justice.* In the last 
resort, if the parlement refused to recognise the lit de justice, 
reiterated its remonstrances, or suspended its sessions in pro- 
test, the crown could take action against individual magistrates 
by lettre de cachet, ordering imprisonment or removal to another 
town, or in extreme cases the exile of the court as a whole. 
Exile, i.e., compulsory removal to another town, was, however, 
more an inconvenience than anything else. Barbier, who was 
an avocat, wrote, not without malice, in 1732, “‘ Such an exile 
will not fail to punish a bit our robins (gentlemen of the robe). 
Some were wanting to go to see to their affairs in their estates ; 
others leave young wives and risk being sorry for it ; others 
will regret Paris, the theatres, their mistresses, picnics in the 
country, and it will cause them all, more or less, a very 
inconvenient expense.” !® 


This is, inevitably, a simplified account, omitting many 
details, but it may serve as an explanation of the traditional 
procedure, and indeed of the practice of the eighteenth century. 
During the previous century, however, a very different situa- 
tion had been established by Louis XIV, who never forgot 


18 Ardascheff, p. xiv. 

™ For a description of a lit de justice, so named from the throne of four 
cushions of blue velvet sown with fleur de lys on which the king sat, see Saint- 
Simon, Mémoires (ed. A. de Boislisle, 1879-1928), xxxv, 218-237. 

Chronique de la régence et du régne de Louis XV (1718-1763), i, 460, 
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the Fronde, or forgave the parlements for their part in it. His 
reign is proof of the fact that the parlements were strong only 
when the monarchy was weak. “ Louis XIV ”’ says Pagés “‘ did 
not have to crush the opposition of the parlements ; he showed 
that he did not fear it, and that was enough.”’!* So long as 
he lived the parlements did not venture to challenge his 
authority, and it might reasonably have been supposed that 
their history as a political power was at an end. Thus 
Montesquieu wrote,— 

“ The parlements resemble those ruins which one treads under- 
foot, but which still recall the idea of some famous temple belong- 
ing to the old religion of the people. . . . These great corporations 
have followed the destiny of human things: they have given 
way to time, which destroys all ; to the corruption of manners, 
which has enfeebled all ; and to the supreme authority, which 
has brought all low.’’!7 

On the contrary, however, the regency of Philip of Orleans 
was to inaugurate a period of incessant febrile activity, which 
was only to cease when parlements and monarchy fell together 
in the catastrophe of 1789. The terms of Louis XIV’s will 
were known to favour the royal bastards at the expense of 
the regent, who, to establish his authority in legal form, 
turned to the parlement of Paris, which set aside the will, and 
in return obtained recognition once again of its former rights 
of remonstrance.'* This episode was destined to be the prologue 
to a long conflict between crown and parlements, which domin- 
ated the internal situation of France so long as the ancien 
régime lasted. Already during the regency the two issues 
over which the main battles between monarchy and parlements 
were to be fought, the control of finance and religion, had 
appeared. These may, for the sake of clarity, be treated 
separately, though in fact the religious and financial quarrels 
overlap and react upon one another continually. 


One of Louis XIV’s last acts, and the first since the early 
years of his reign to arouse the long intimidated parlements 
to a show of resistance, had been the enforced registration of 


16 G. Pagés, La monarchie d’ancien régime (1928), p. 176, 

17 Lettres Persanes, No. XCIII. 

18 H. Leclerq, Histoire de la végence (1922), i, 97-126; Saint-Simon, 
xxix, 12-27; J. G. Flammermont, ed., Remonstrances du parlement de Paris 
au xviti* siécle (1888-98), i, 1-30. 
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the bull Unigenitus, condemning one hundred and one proposi- 
tions from a devotional work by Quesnel as Jansenist.'® Of 
course, by the time when the bull was issued Jansenism proper 
had already been extirpated. The Jesuits had had their 
revenge for the literary triumphs of Pascal. The heresy of 
Jansen had been proclaimed by Rome ; the small group of 
aged nuns, all that was left of the community of Port-Royal, 
had been dispersed, its buildings razed to the ground, the 
plough driven over the ruins, and even the inhabitants of the 
cemetery somewhat indecently scrabbled up and deposited 
elsewhere. The Jesuits were not content with this, and the 
bull Unigenitus was seen as a means of consolidating their 
victory. This bull, attacking a popular religious work, 
however, aroused widespread opposition. France was divided 
into acceptants and refusants, and among the latter were the 
parlements. Of course, the Jansenism of the parlementaires 
was of very doubtful quality. What was not doubtful was 
their traditional Gallicanism, jealousy of the independence 
of the clergy, and hostility to the influence of Rome ; and all 
these sentiments led the parlements into the camp opposed 
to the bull. The parlement of Paris defined Gallican principles 
in a declaration of 1731,— 

“1. That the temporal power, established directly by God, is 
absolutely independent of every other power... . 

2. That the regulations and canons which the church has the 
right to make, do not become laws of the state until they have 
been clothed with the authority of the sovereign. 

3. That jurisdiction with the right to employ visible and exter- 
nal force to constrain the subjects of the king belongs to the 
temporal power alone. 

4. That the ministers of the church are accountable to the 
king. . . . "20 
The parlements, indeed, were destined to play the leading 

part in the new Jansenist controversy. Endemic throughout 
the reign of Louis XV, it became particularly acute in the 
thirties as a result of the wave of religious enthusiasm pro- 
duced by a very inconvenient, though well authenticated, 
1° On eighteenth-century Jansenism see A. Gazier, Histoire générale du 
mouvement janséniste (1922). 
* Jourdan, Isambert and Crusy (generally cited as Isambert), Recueil 


général des anciennes lois frangaises (1822-33), xxi, 366. This decree was 
quashed by the king the next day. 
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outbreak of miracles at the tomb of the Jansenist deacon 
Paris. Conflict between the parlements and the church was 
further intensified by the policy of the archbishop of Paris, 
Christophe de Beaumont, a virtuous, charitable, not very 
intelligent prelate, and a fanatical partisan of the bull 
Unigenitus, who ordered his clergy to refuse the last sacraments 
to all persons suspected of Jansenism, unless they could pro- 
duce a billet de confession signed by a priest who had accepted 
the bull. Since opponents of the bull could not be prevented 
from dying, a better means could hardly have been found of 
maintaining a continual flow of incidents and perpetuating 
unrest. The parlements protected the Jansenist clergy and 
took legal action against those who obeyed the archbishop’s 
orders to withhold the sacraments. The court being largely 
under the influence of the dévot party, the royal council supported 
Christophe de Beaumont. It attempted to still the Jansenist 
agitation by decree after decree, but never persisted long in 
any one policy. We need not trace the long series of remon- 
strances, lits de justice and exiles, followed by weak royal 
withdrawals.*4 In turn the parlements successfully resisted the 
archbishop of Paris, the crown and the papacy. Finally they 
turned their main attack against the Jesuits, the traditional 
enemies of Jansenists and Gallicans alike. The story of the 
fall of the Jesuits is too well known to require re-telling. In 
1764 the king yielded to pressure from many quarters, and the 
long campaign of the parlements reached its triumphant conclu- 
sion. With the dissolution of the Society of Jesus in France 
the struggle came to an end, and Jansenism ceased to occupy 
the centre of the political stage. 


In their embittered warfare with the church, the parlements 
had undermined one important pillar of divine-right monarchy, 
and given a lesson in successful disobedience. At the same 
time they were engaging in direct warfare with the monarchy 
through their constant opposition to all attempts on the part 
of the royal administration to reform its finances. It is hardly 
too much to say that every project for financial reform between 
1715 and 1789 broke on the rock of the opposition of the 
parlements. After various indecisive skirmishes, a serious 


*1 Cf., F. Rocquain, L’esprit révolutionnaive avant la Révolution (1878), 
livres V and VI. : , 
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dispute arose with the appointment, in 1745, of possibly the 
ablest financial minister of the century, Jean-Baptiste de 
Machault, to face the problem of financing the War of the 
Austrian Succession.22 Since existing taxes, with all the 
exemptions allowed to the privileged classes, could evidently 
not produce sufficient revenue, the obvious solution lay in a 
new tax which should be free from such exemptions. In 
1749, therefore, Machault presented an edict creating the 
vingtiéme, a tax on income to be imposed on all proprietors. 
The battle against the vingtiéme, begun by the parlements, 
was taken up by the clergy, who through the influence of the 
dévot party at court succeeded in obtaining exemption for the 
property of the church. In effect this meant the ruin of 
Machault’s plans. The vingtiéme was subsequently so riddled 
with exceptions that it became little better than merely 
another tax upon the unfortunate peasantry. It was a long 
time before another controller-general was found to attempt 
a fundamental reform. 


Not only in finance, but wherever they could make their 
influence felt the parlements stood in the way of reform. They 
exhibited the conservatism of a close professional oligarchy 
in the preservation of their laws and procedure with all their 
traditional complication and local variety. They maintained 
with peculiar devotion the brutal and inefficient criminal laws. 
The only legal reform with which they can be associated is 
the abolition of lettres de cachet, which they continually 
demanded, though individual parlementaires frequently made 
use of them.2* To be sure, no great enlightenment was 
needed to reinforce their professional bias against a procedure 
which took cases out of their cognizance, and was indeed some- 
times used to save accused persons from the excessive and 
cruel punishments to which the jurisdiction of the parlements 
would have subjected them. 


By the exercise of their judicial authority for the enforce- 
ment of seigneurial claims, the parlements constituted one of 
the bulwarks of the ancien régime. The alliance of parlements 
and noblesse was cemented by a joint interest in the defence 


2M. Marion, Machault d’Arnouville (1891). 
* F, Funck-Brentano, Les lettres de cachet (1926), ch. xxii. 
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of feudal rights.** But even where their interests were not 
affected the parlements manifested the same opposition to 
reform, as, for example, in the notorious decree of the parlement 
of Paris condemning the practice of inoculation against small- 
pox. They joined with their enemies of the clergy in pre- 
venting concessions to the Protestants, though the result of 
trials such as those of the Calas family, Sirven and La Barre 
has been attributed to the vices of their judicial procedure 
as much as to the influence of religious bigotry.** At the same 
time the parlements waged a continual war against the writings 
of the philosophes, being as zealous in the defence of orthodox 
religion as they were in opposition to its ministers. Their 
efforts had little effect in this connection, save that of giving 
publicity to the books they condemned.** Ideas found a way 
of escaping the net, though practical reforms were effectively 
held up. 


It may fairly be said that the parvlements presented an 
unyielding barrier against which the reforming spirit of the 
century broke itself in vain. The writings they condemned, 
though packed with plans for reform, were far from revolution- 
ary. In the royal administration there was a machine ready 
made for putting the plans of the reformers into operation. 
A reforming bureaucracy is a rare thing in history, but such 
was the French bureacracy in the eighteenth century.”” For 
the frustration of reform, and its eventual translation into 
revolution, the parlements bear no small share of the responsi- 
bility. In the words of Aulard, ‘‘ If they prepared the Revol- 
tion, . . . it was not only because they weakened the monarchy 
by the fact of their disobedience, it was also because they 
prevented it from evolving and creating new institutions 
better related to the spirit of the time.’’** 

With the successful resistance of the parlements to ministerial 
attempts at financial reform, and their triumph over the 
clergy, symbolised in the destruction of the Society of Jesus, 
it may be said that one stage in their history in the eighteenth 

* Carré, pp. 20 ff. 

% F. Delbecke, L’action politique et sociale des avocats au xviti* siécle (1927), 
pp. 221-224. 

26 Marion, Dictionnaire, art. “‘ Censure’ ; Rocquain, passim. 

*” Cf., F. Piétri, La réforme de l'état au xviii* siécle (1935). 

3* 4. Aulard, Histoire politique de Ja révolution frangaise (4th ed., 1909), p. 16. 
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century wascompleted. At this point we may pause to examine 
the ideas which inspired their actions and gradually developed 
into a full-blown constitutional, and even revolutionary theory. 
To Saint-Simon must be given the credit for his early apprecia- 
tion of the dangers that would result from the reborn preten- 
sions of the parlements under the regent. But at the same time 
he opposed the project of substituting for them a nominated 
court, because he saw no other barrier in the state against 
royal despotism and clerical interference.*® If Saint-Simon, 
who bitterly hated and despised the parlements, could admit 
so much, it is understandable that the general public, and 
even more the magistrates themselves, should have believed 
that they had a role to play in the life of the state, and a 
moderating influence to exercise over the monarchy. 


It was some time, however, before the parlements came to 
their more exaggerated claims. In their remonstrances they 
repeatedly acknowledged the divine right of the monarchy, 
and the king’s responsibility only to God.*® On the other 
hand, they never recognised the title of the crown to absolute 
sovereignty, but maintained that France had always been a 
constitutional monarchy. If the other constitutional organs 
of the middle ages were defunct, the responsibility resting 
on the parlements to safeguard constitutional principles was 
all the greater. They substantiated their claims by tracing 
their ancestry back to the earliest days of the monarchy. 
A mémoire on the généralité of Paris, prepared for the intendant 
in 1700, declared, ‘‘ The parlement of Paris was instituted in 
the year 755 by Pepin.’’*! The claim that the parlements 
represented the ancient curia regis had been put forward by 
Claude Joly during the Fronde, and in Hotman’s Franco-gallia 
during the Religious Wars,** and by right of descent from the 
medieval curia they claimed to be the guardians of the funda- 


** Saint-Simon, xxxvi, 308 ; cf., also xxv, 246 ff., 331; xxvii, 104; xxxi, 
250; xxxv, 18. 

3° R. Bickart, Les parlements et la notion de la souveraineté nationale au 
xviii* siécle (1932), pp. 13-22. 

%1 Mémoires des intendants sur l'état des génévalités, tome i, Mémoire sur la 
généralité de Paris (ed. A. M. de Boislisle, 1881), pp. 173-4. 

% E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le probléme de la constitution francaise 
au xviii* siécle (1927), pp. 6-7; Bickart, pp. 115-142; W. F. Church, 
Constitutional Thought in Sixteenth-century France (1941), pp. 23-32, 144. 
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mental laws of the country.* In 1753-4 the avocat Le Paige 
asked himself what the parlement was, and answered, “ All 
that it was in the time of Clovis.”** For contemporary 
support they appealed to the great name of Montesquieu after 
the appearance of De l’esprit des lois in 1748. They borrowed 
from him phrases such as “ dépot des lois’ and “ corps inter- 
médiaires ’’, and bolstered up by his authority their conception 
of themselves as an intermediary power between the king and 
the nation.* 

The Grandes Remonstrances of 9 April, 1753, may be regarded 
as opening the second stage in the campaign of the parlements 
against the monarchy. In these the parlement of Paris speaks 
of “‘ une espéce de contrat’’ between the sovereign and the 
people, and asserts that “if subjects owe obedience to kings, 
kings for their part owe obedience to the laws.’’** They now 
cease to rely mainly on their historical claims and begin to 
appeal to the rights of the nation, of which they regard them- 
selves as the representative. If we are looking for an agency 
through which the ideas of the contractual school of political 
thought could have been brought into the minds of the 
members of the revolutionary assemblies, among whom, it 
must be remembered, a large proportion were avocats, here is 
a much more palpable one than the little-read and less under- 
stood Contrat social of Rousseau. Nor should we turn to the 
philosophes or physiocrats, whose writings were more strongly 
influenced by the ideas of the newer utilitarian trend of thought. 
It is not unreasonable to suggest that the parlements played a 
large part in spreading the idea that the people is the only 
rightful source of power. On the eve of 1789 they were even 
talking, however inappropriately for such bodies, of liberty 
and equality—‘‘ that man is born free, that in origin men are 
equal, these are truths which do not need to be proved” ; 
and of the authority of the general will—‘ One of the first 
conditions of society is that the individual will shall always 
yield to the general will.’’*’ 

* Bickart, pp. 333-342, 89-96. 


*% Le Paige, Letires historiques sur les fonctions essentielles du Parlement 
(1753), I, 96. 


% De l’esprit des lois, liv. II, ch. iv; ¢f., Bickart, pp. 101-111. 
*¢ Flammermont, Remonstrances, i, 522. 
*7 Remonstrances of the parlement of Rennes, 2 May, 1788. Le Moy, p. 538. 
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Finally, while our discussion has mainly referred to the 
struggle between the crown and the parlement of Paris, it 
must be pointed out that this does not mean that the other 

lements were inactive. They played only a minor part in 
national politics during the earlier part of the century, but in 
the second half a conflict, with whichever parlement it had 
originated, was liable to be taken up by the others, and a 
victory in one province was an encouragement and incitement 
toall the rest. While the parlement of Paris fought a succession 
of controllers-general, the provincial parlements engaged in 
bitter and prolonged struggles against the imtendants of their 
provinces, often with equal success.*® Under Choiseul it is 
almost true to say that capitulation to the parlements became 
official policy,*® but their apparent triumph, far from satisfying 
them, merely evoked more reckless opposition to the govern- 
ment. It became evident that the policy of conciliation was 
merely producing a progressive weakening of royal authority. 


The fall of Choiseul, and his replacement by Maupeou in 
1770, was to lead to a revolutionary change.*® For the first 
time Louis XV had given his confidence to a strong minister, 
who was determined to crush opposition. He had an equally 


determined colleague in the abbé Terray,* who, as controller- 
general, proceeded to deal with what had become a critical 
financial situation by a wholesale repudiation of obligations 
and a forced loan. These measures, which were in effect a 
declaration of royal bankruptcy, were directed mainly against 
the wealthy bourgeois, for whom the parlements had no love. 
To these steps, therefore, they offered only a perfunctory 
resistance. But the king had now a minister who was pre- 
pared to take the initiative and crush the opposition of the 
parlements once and for all. Maupeou flung down a deliberate 
challenge, to which the parlement of Paris replied by suspending 
its sessions, and refusing to resume them, although four times 
summoned by /etires de jussion. In January 1771, Maupeou 


* E.g., d’Aiguillon in Brittany, Fitz-James at Toulouse, d’Harcourt at 
Grenoble, Dupré de Saint-Maur at Bordeaux. 


* On Choiseul and the parlements, see P. Sagnac, La fin de l’ancien régime 
at la révolution américaine, 1763-1789 (1941), pp. 123-6. 
 Cf., J. Flammermont, Le Chanceliery Maupeou et les parlements (1883). 


“ M. Marion, Histoive financidve de la France depuis 1715, tome I, 1715- 
1789 (1914), i, 248-279. 
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proceeded to have the magistrates exiled and their offices 
confiscated. A royal court was substituted for the parlements, 
taking their name and functions. Protests showered upon the 
ministry, but undeterred, Maupeou next turned the axe against 
the provincial parlements. At the same time, the opportunity 
was taken to divide the huge ressort of the parlement of Paris 
by the creation of six new courts. Maupeou also had plans 
for fundamental judicial reform. To begin with, the purchase 
and sale of offices in the new parlements, and the taking of 
épices, were forbidden. Further projected legal reforms were 
destined not to be realised until his secretary, Lebrun, was 
able to introduce them in the year VIII, under the consulate 
of Bonaparte. Freed from the opposition of the parlements, 
however, Terray was able to introduce important financial 
reforms. By 1774 he had reduced the deficit to manageable 
proportions. 

A virulent war of pamphlets was waged against Maupeou, 
and the exiled magistrates were able to pose, with greater 
success than ever before, as the victims of a despotic minister 
and the defenders of public liberties. In spite of widespread 
agitation the new courts were functioning, however, and the 
reform seemed to be definitive. There was no sign that Louis 
XV would desert the minister who had rid him of the turbulent 
parlements, when the whole situation was changed by the king’s 
death. Whatever ill services Louis XV had done the French 
monarchy by his life, the greatest was in the moment of his 
death, when, if he had lived a few more years, time would 
have been gained for the new courts set up by Maupeou to 
consolidate themselves and his work could not have been 
undone. 

The young king and Marie Antoinette were determined to 
break with the tradition of the disreputable old king. Maupeou 
and Terray lost office in August 1774, and in November the 
parlements were restored. The ministry did not intend this 
to be an unconditional surrender, and a number of precautionary 
measures were decreed, which proved completely ineffective. 
The best comment on the whole episode was perhaps the sar- 
castic observation of Voltaire,— 


“ At last all the parlements were reformed and it was hoped 
that we would see the reform of the laws likewise. We were 
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mistaken : nothing was reformed. Louis XVI in his wisdom 
re-established the parlements that Louis XV with justice had 
destroyed. The people witnessed their return with transports 
of joy.’ 
The Seat of the recall of the parlements was that the royal 
government lost the advantages it had gained by Maupeou’s 
coup @’éat, while it continued to suffer from the odium of having 
proved itself an arbitrary despotism and from a further loss 
of prestige by its capitulation. 

The parlements soon showed the use they intended to make 
of their victory. Turgot, who had been made controller- 
general, initiated a programme of reform. A former intendant, 
he belonged to that administrative magistracy which the 
parlements regarded as their natural enemy. As his measures 
appeared they encountered a series of protests from the 
parlements and refusals of registration, until the hostility 
they aroused gathered so many forces into the opposition 
that the king abandoned him.** Turgot’s was the first of a 
series of attempts at financial reform, continually frustrated 
by an increasingly close alliance of all the privileged interests, 
with the parlements in the vanguard of resistance. 

The reign of Louis XVI saw the final crystallisation of the 
constitutional doctrine of the parlements. In their conflict 
with the crown they had come, almost without realising it, to 
recognise the people as the source of their own authority. 
Without contemplating abdication from the position they 
claimed for themselves as ‘‘ corps intermédiaires ’’ in the state, 
they appealed to the idea of the états généraux.*4 This appeal 
was taken more seriously by the people than it was perhaps 
meant by the parlements. In the public mind the parlements 
henceforth sank into second place, and attention was concen- 
trated increasingly on the idea of a revival of the états généraux. 
“Instead of demanding the re-establishment of the former 
parlement, it is the convocation of the états généraux that should 
be called for.”** The traditional monarchy, even if it accepted 

 Guvres complétes, ed. of 1879; Dictionnaire philosophique, iv, 178, art. 
“Parlement de France.” In 1771 the article concluded at the first sentence 
given above. The remainder was added by Voltaire, who had plunged into the 
fray on the side of Maupeou, in 1775. 

® D. Dakin, Turgot and the Ancien Régime in France (1939). 


“ Carcassonne, pp. 463-466 ; Bickart, pp. 249-250. 
“ Mably, Giuvres complétes (1792), iii, 499. 
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the constitutional check of the parlements, was no longer a 
satisfactory half-way house. The choice was_ henceforth 
between an enlightened despotism and the legislative sovereignty 
of a representative assembly. 

So long as Necker, who succeeded Turgot, attempted no 
reforms, and pursued his policy of borrowing on an un- 
precedented scale, he encountered no serious opposition from 
the parlements, and their demand for the éfats généraux was 
forgotten. When he took the first step towards reform their 
hostility revived and it became impossible for him to obtain 
the registration of further loans. Recognising defeat, he put 
forward proposals which he knew the royal council would 
reject, thus enabling himself to resign with honour and the 
reputation of having sacrificed office to his desire for reform.** 
Calonne, who became controller-general in 1783, also met with 
little opposition while he continued the policy of borrowing. 
When the sources of loans began to dry up, and he was faced 
with the urgency of new taxation, he attempted to circumvent 
the inevitable opposition of the parlements by calling an assem- 
bly of notables. This device, however, proved fruitless and 
his successor, Brienne, reverted to the attempt to obtain 
registration for fresh taxes from the parlements, with the usual 
result. 

Having tried conciliation, and even corruption, in vain, 
Brienne, or rather his colleague Lamoignon, fell back on strong 
measures in the form of a revival of the policy of Maupeou. 
On 8 May 1788, the process of lit de justice was used to set up 
forty-seven new courts to take over practically the whole 
judicial business of the parlements, with a cour pleniére at 
Paris to verify and register the laws.*7 The conflict was now 
frankly a political one, between the supporters of the absolute 
monarchy and the privileged classes led by the parlements. 
The words unconstitutional and anti-constitutional, which 
are hardly met with before 1788, become frequent.** Open 
revolt breaks out in several of the provinces. With clergy, 
noblesse, bourgeoisie and the mobs of the towns all on the 
side of the parlements, the crown once again gave way. The 
queen reluctantly abandoned her support of Brienne, and 

#* Marion, Hist. financiére, i, 337. 

*? Isambert, xxviii, 534-567, 

‘* Carcassonne, p. 567. 
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public opinion forced back into office the one man whose 
genius was supposed to be equal to the task of solving the 
financial problems of the country. On 23 September 1788, 
Necker recalled the parlements and abandoned the scheme of 
Lamoignon. All parties were agreed that there was only one 
final recourse now: the états généraux were summoned for 
the following year.*® 


The parlements came back on the crest of a great wave of 
public feeling. Steadily throughout the century they had 
appealed to the people against royal authority. The remon- 
strances, which were supposed to be addressed privately to the 
king,®° they had turned into public manifestos and circulated 
widely. Of the Grandes Remonstrances of 1753 more than 
twenty thousand copies had been sold within a few weeks.5! 
The rvemonstrances were often written in highly emotional 
language for the purpose of inflaming opinion, and Mathiez is 
surely right in attributing to them a far greater influence in 
spreading disrespect for the monarchy and the established order 
of government than was exercised by the writings of the 
philosophes, which were for the most part far from anti- 
monarchical.5*? Alexandre de Lameth asked ‘‘ Who had 
accustomed the people to unlawful assemblies and to resist- 
ance ? ’’, and answered “ The parlements.”’*> Yet the moment 
of the triumph of the parlements was the moment of their 
downfall. It was at this point that the falsity of their whole 
position was revealed. When they registered the royal 
decrees convoking the états généraux, they added the condition 
that the forms of 1614 should be observed. They followed 
this up by rejecting a proposal in favour of the right of the 
tiers état to deliberate on all subjects. In so doing they 
revealed themselves as the mere spokesmen of the privileged 
orders, and brought the fundamental opposition of interests 

* On the role of the parlements in the critical years 1787-89, see especially 
Carré, op. cit. ; L. Meyniel, Un facieur de la révolution francaise. La querelle 
des impéts au parlement de Paris en 1787-1788 (1907) ; M. B. Garrett, The 


Estates General of 1789 (1935); E, Glasson, Le Parlement de Paris (1901), 
ii, 443-494, 

“ For protests by ministers against their publication, ¢f., Rocquain, 
p. 242; Floquet, vii, 62. 

®t Gazier, ii, 68. 

A. Mathiez, La révolution frangaise (1928), i, 8. 

™ Histoire de l'assemblée constituante (1828), i, intro., p.c. 
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between themselves and the tiers to the surface. Protests 
against the attitude of the parlements poured out. The leaders 
of the tiers launched a violent campaign against them, stirred 
up popular agitation, and directed the mob against the 
parlemenis in their provincial strongholds.*4 Neither the 
privileged classes, nor the bourgeoisie, it must be observed in 
passing, realised how dangerous a game they were playing, 
in letting loose popular passions just at the time when a series 
of bad harvests, following on a period of economic regression, 
had produced an economic crisis of the utmost severity. 
Without the economic crisis, indeed, the political crisis might 
not have been possible. Most sections of the country were 
suffering from it, and since the royal administration was still 
the responsible government of the country, they all tended to 
place the blame for the economic ills, the real sources of which 
they failed to understand, on the king’s ministers. 

The frondeur parlements had blocked the road to reform 
for so long, while at the same time exciting the demand, that 
now they were faced with revolution. Not for themselves 
had they laboured to bring down the absolute monarchy. 
Now was seen what Mirabeau had prophesied in a letter of 
April 1788, to Montmorin—‘ Suddenly the parlements by 
the force of circumstances will be reduced to their true stature. 
. . . Their whole strength lies in the distress of the govern- 
ment and the discontent of the people.’’** By 1789 they had 
completely lost all influence over the course of events and had 
sunk into the background. The last stage in their history is 
the story of their unresisted elimination by the National 
Assembly, which thus achieved, almost without effort, what 
the monarchy had struggled so long to do in vain. 

On 2 November 1789, on the proposal of Alexandre de 
Lameth, the vacation of the parlements was indefinitely 
prolonged and the chambres des vacations took over their 
duties. A year later they were formally suppressed. Thus 
was consummated the prophesy of the cardinal de Retz in 
1649—‘‘ Les parlements, qui soufflaient sur le feu, en seravent, 
un jour, consumés,” ALFRED COBBAN. 


Garrett, pp. 157, 159. . 
* C, E. Labrousse, La Crise de l'économie frangaise a la fin de l’ancien 
régime et au début de la révolution (1944). 


© Mémoires biographiques, littéraires et politiques de Mirabeau (1834), iv, 483. 
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THE SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION AND _ THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PARTY ORGANISATION, 1832-1870 


It is curious that so little attention has been paid, alike by 
historians and political theorists, to the rise of party organisation 
in Britain. The neglect of the subject by the constitutional 
lawyer is understandable, for he is primarily interested in the 
legal character of and changes in institutions. But it is 
reasonable to assume that the historian and political scientist 
would have had regard for the working constitution of the 
country. Yet the fact remains that neither John Stuart Mill, 
writing in 1860, nor Bagehot, whose English Constitution 
appeared seven years later, seems to have been aware of the 
activities of local party organs, the importance of which was 
perhaps first appreciated by a foreign scholar, M. Ostrogorski? ! 
Equally slight has been the interest taken in the subject by 
contemporary historians; yet there is abundant evidence to 
show that but for party action in the constituencies the three 
Reform Acts of the nineteenth century would have remained 
paperenactmentsonly. Intervention by party was disapproved 
by some and approved by others, but whether praised or 
blamed, its importance was well understood. 

The attempt to organise an electorate which was no longer 
to be controlled by either king or oligarchy? began immediately 
the first Reform Act was passed in 1832; why it began can 
be understood only in relation to the provisions of the electoral 
law governing the right to the franchise. The condition of 
the franchise before 1832 has been fully dealt with by historians, 
while the changes wrought by the Reform Bill itself can be 
gathered from any treatise on British constitutional history 
in the nineteenth century. What is not so well-known is the 
way in which the electoral system thwarted the intentions of 
the legislature in allowing some who lacked the prescribed 
qualifications to ‘“‘ come on’’ to the register while excluding 
others who were well qualified. 


*M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties 
(1902), i. 


* A. Berriedale Keith, The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria 
to George Sixth (1940), i., pp. vii. and 435. 
* Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons, 
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Neither of the first two Reform Acts enabled a person 
qualified for the vote under their terms to enjoy his right 
without undertaking certain responsibilities. In county con- 
stituencies the law made the parish overseer the responsible 
official for the electoral register, and required all persons 
possessing the necessary qualifications to make out and send 
to him a formal claim to be registered. The annual list of 
claims, together with the existing list of voters, was required to 
be exhibited in public; any voter or claimant enjoyed the 
right to challenge any name on the list, while it was within 
the ovVerseer’s power to reject a claim. The claimant whose 
claim was disputed could appeal to the revising barrister’s 
court, and was entitled to costs (at the barrister’s discretion) 
against an objector whose objection was deemed frivolous or 
who did not appear to support his objection. The objector 
was required, on his part, to give notice of objection to both 
the overseer and the person to whose qualification he took 
exception. 

The procedure followed in borough constituencies was 
somewhat different. Here, as in the counties, the overseer was 
the official mainly responsible for the register, but the responsi- 
bility for the list of freemen voters, whose rights were reserved 
by the first two acts, devolved on the town clerk. As the 
parish overseer was in charge of collecting the poor rate, the 
names of all occupiers of houses would, in theory at least, be 
entered in the occupiers’ column of the rate book. The 
overseer constructed his lists of voters simply by transcribing 
the names which appeared in the occupiers’ column. There 
was thus no need for persons qualified, either as occupiers 
under the terms of the act of 1832, or as residents under the 
act of 1867, to make a formal claim. The roll of freemen or 
burgesses was in the possession of the town clerk, who was 
enabled to construct the voting list for which he was responsible 
from the material at his disposal. But if, from any cause, the 
name of a person qualified for the franchise was omitted from 
these lists, he enjoyed the right to send in a claim to be registered 
to the appropriate authority. 

When the lodger was enfranchised in 1867 there arose a 
difficulty. As existing sources of information did not disclose 
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his existence, the lodger was required to make out a formal 
claim to be registered, and the overseers of borough parishes 
were directed to prepare a separate list of lodger claimants. 
Any name appearing either on the list of those accepted as 
voters, or on the list of claimants, was liable to be challenged 
by either a voter or another claimant, and of course the overseer 
could reject a claim. No lodger claimant received a notice of 
objection, and his only means of knowing whether or not his 
claim was disputed was the list of persons objected to, which 
was exhibited in public. Thus neither a lodger claimant, nor 
a lodger omitted by the authorities from the register had any 
knowledge of the grounds upon which objection was taken to 
his qualification until he reached the revising barrister’s court. 

The onus of seeing that he “ got on ” to the register in both 
county and borough was placed on the claimant, and so was 
the obligation to insist on his right before the revising barrister, 
who had power to award costs against both a frivolous objector 
and an objector who did not appear in court to support his 
objection. Costs could also be awarded to an objector in 
cases where it appeared that a claimant had no reasonable or 
probable cause for making a claim and where he elected to 
defend his case without grounds. Claims and objection 
disposed of, the electoral register for the constituency was then 
finally constructed. 

Such was the pattern of the registration system set up by 
the acts of 1832 and 1867. In neither county nor borough 
was it an automatic system. In both it made demands upon 
the initiative of the person already qualified to exercise the 
franchise. It obliged the would-be voter to claim his rights 
and to pursue that claim when challenged. If it further 
afforded him the opportunity to safeguard the purity of the 
electoral register, it also required that he should take action to 
substantiate his challenge to a claimant who elected to defend 
his claim. There were minor differences of procedure as 
between county and borough, but at bottom these were 
differences of detail and not of principle. 

2 

With certain modification in points of detail this registration 
system, for which Sir James Graham had been responsible, 
endured throughout the nineteenth century, which was all the 
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more remarkable because its defects and inadequacy were 
admitted on all sides. It was adversely criticised both by the 
pamphleteer and by the many select parliamentary committees 
set up from time to time to consider problems connected with 
the franchise. Of one thing it is possible to feel quite certain — 
the interests of economy were served when the first Reform 
Act made the overseer responsible for the electoral lists, but 
hardly the interests of efficiency. There is no evidence to show 
that overseers were corrupt, but much to prove that they were 
illiterate and quite ignorant of the duties which devolved upon 
them by law. Even as early as 1836 a revising barrister‘ 
complained that the electoral lists were defective and impure, 
because sometimes the voters’ qualification would be mis- 
stated and on occasion omitted altogether. Again, in their 
indifference towards their political duties, it was the overseer’s 
practice to produce the uncorrected list of the year before as 
the new current list. Indeed, names were inserted on or 
omitted from the lists without the least regard for the provisions 
of the law. The overseer’s right to object was deemed to be 
dangerous because it put in his way the temptation to forward 
surreptitiously the cause of a political party ; it was deemed 
to be ridiculous because of the character of the officials to whom 
such power was confided. There was of course the safeguard 
of costs which could be awarded against a frivolous objector. 
But it was well understood that overseers could not be made 
liable, otherwise they would never use their powers to object. 
Yet the law did leave an obvious loophole to an unscrupulous 
person who might well be tempted to object in the overseer’s 
name. 


Overseers were drawn from the small farmer and the small 
shopkeeper class. Their standard of education would not be 
high,—indeed many were wholly illiterate’—and they regarded 
their offices as an unwelcome and unprofitable distraction from 
their main business. It should therefore occasion no surprise 
to find that experience confirmed criticism of both the system 
and the overseers made in 1836, though the fear that the over- 
seer might either be corrupt himself or be subject to corrupt 

* John David Chambers, M.A., (Barrister-at-Law), The New Bills for the 
Registration of Electors critically examined (London, 1836). 

* Chambers, op. cit., p. 6. 
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pressure on the part of others had proved to be groundless. 
The deficiencies of the system were to be ascribed in part to 
indifference* and partly to the fact that an official like an over- 
seer, who was not permanent or salaried, had neither the 
knowledge born of experience to enable him, nor the prospect of 
a monetary reward to encourage him, to perform such tasks 
as were by law devolved upon him.’ Negligence in compiling 
the list was clearly bound to lead to a situation where men 
with no sort of qualification got on to the electoral register. 
The revising barrister was helpless ; for he had no option but 
toaccept as voters all applicants to whom no objection had been 
raised. 

But if the registration system allowed the unqualified to 
enjoy the franchise, it also, by relying upon the device of 
“objecting ’’ to purify the register, exposed the bona-fide 
claimant and voter alike to the harassing tactics of the 
irresponsible objector. Costs had failed to deter the vexatious 
objector. Understandably anxious that matters should go 
smoothly at the revision courts, and knowing that if there were 
the prospect of penalties being imposed, the questions raised 
would inevitably be fiercely fought, the barrister either awarded 
no costs at all or awarded such small amounts as were quite 
inadequate as a deterrent. The act of 1865 was an attempt 
to remedy these defects. This, in addition to increasing from 
20s. to {5 the costs which might be awarded, also provided 
that every separate ground of objection should be considered 
as in itself a separate objection, and made the objector liable 
to costs on each such objection if found unreasonable. In 
conformity with the recommendation of the 1864 committee’, 
the act likewise prescribed that the objector should specify 
the exact grounds of his objection. 

The twin devices of claims and objections had not justified 
the reliance placed on them. But there were other reasons 
too which explained why the register was rotten. The pre- 
liminary lists in borough constituencies were prepared either 
by rate collectors or by assistant overseers. In practice these 

* Report from the Select Committee on the Registration of County Voters, 
1864, Minutes of Evidence, p. 4. [Cited hereafter as Report (1864)) 


* Report from the Select Committee on the Registration of Voters in the Counties, 
1870, Report, p. iv. [Cited hereafter as Report (1870)). 


* Report (1864). 
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lists were no more than a mere transcript of the occupiers’ 
column in the rate book, which, even at the date the rate was 
made, gave a very imperfect record of those entitled to the 
franchise. To worsen matters, there was the practice of 
composition which was widespread in some boroughs, if less 
common in others. It was notorious that Sir William Clay’s 
act of 1851, giving the compound householder the right to 
pay his rates in person, thus qualifying him for the franchise, 
had remained a dead letter. People preferred to ‘‘ pay once ” 
to “ paying twice’; and they were reluctant, for the sake of 
the vote, to put themselves to the inconvenience of paying 
the rate in person where they had previously been accustomed 
to paying it as part of the rent. In 1867 Gladstone said that 
during the sixteen years after Clay’s Act there were not 500 
voters registered who had been enfranchised by compliance 
with its conditions. Then again, landlords who had hitherto 
paid the rates were unwilling to reduce their rents when the 
compounder became personally liable for his rates, and the 
potential voter had come to the conclusion that the vote was 
not worth the price which he had to pay for it. The practice 
of compounding was, of course, forbidden by the Reform Act 
of 1867 ; but on the evidence available in 1869° it was “ more 
and more reviving”; therefore, the improvement in the 
electoral register had been of a temporary character only. 
While it was true that the rate collector was required by law 
to enter the names of all occupiers in the appropriate column 
of the rate book, in practice he had ignored this obligation ; 
which was not to be wondered at, for the rate collector would 
be exclusively interested in collecting the rates. Names were 
omitted ; and it was felt that if the occupiers’ column was to 
remain the basis of the register it would be essential to devise 
some system which would make it a more accurate list of persons 
entitled to vote on grounds of the residential qualification laid 
down by the law.’ 


Perhaps the greatest blemish in the system was that persons 
who were duly qualified were obliged to make out a claim for 
the franchise. Four years’ experience had been enough to 

* The Report from the Select Committee on the Registration of Voters (Boroughs), 
1869. (Cited hereafter as Report (1869)). 

” Report (1869), p. v. 
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show that because of apathy and indifference many who were 
qualified had never taken the trouble to “come on” to the 
register. The registration conducted in 1835 had yielded 
good results, but these were ascribed to “ the extraordinary 
excitement of the times ”’, and significantly, to ‘‘ the officious- 
ness of political agents’”’.11_ The problem admittedly was not 
simple. In county constituencies, where there was such a 
variety of franchises, it would be difficult to exempt property 
owners from the obligation to claim. But in the boroughs 
claiming ought to have been unnecessary except for those who 
possessed a freeman qualification, which had been subjected 
to many restrictions and exceptions by the Act of 1832—for 
instance, after 1832 residence was a necessary condition of 
the borough franchise, and resident freemen were entitled to 
hand down their electoral rights to their descendants in 
perpetuity. But the freeman’s qualifications could be acquired 
only through inheritance or servitude, though it still appeared 
clear that freemen who had exercised the vote when parliament 
was reformed were still qualified. As for others, no great 
hardship would be involved in making them write out a claim 
which could easily be put to proof by reference to the roll of 
burgesses kept by every town clerk. 

There was also the endless confusion caused by the provision 
that persons who had changed their residence were required 
to repeat their claim. Neither the overseer nor the revising 
barrister had authority to strike out the names of previous 
claimants, unless the objections to them had been raised. 
This might, and did, lead to fraud and personation at elections. 
The danger had been foreseen by Chambers in 1836, but steps 
were not taken to avert it until 1878 in the case of borough 
and 1885 of county constituencies. The Acts of 1878 and 
1885 at last dealt with the problem of the duplicate voter. 
Thus, if the name of a person on the list appeared more than 
once, the revising barrister was to receive proof that such entries 
related to the same person. He was then to retain one entry 
and to mark the other invalid for voting purposes. Any 
person had the right to select the entry to be retained, but a 
freeman’s qualification had, of necessity, to be the first choice. 


™ Chambers, op. cit., p. 10, 
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It the voter made no selection the acts laid down an order of 
choice which the revising barrister was to follow. 

If the device of claiming had failed in its purpose, so too 
had the right to object. The Act of 1832 had attempted to 
safeguard the interests of the claimant, but without result. 
An objector was obliged to notify the grounds of his objection 
to both the overseer and the person against whom he objected. 
But it was possible that the person against whom objection 
was made might never have received the notice sent, and it 
soon became obvious that the right to object could easily be 
abused. Even as early as 1836 bona fide electors had been 
subjected to considerable inconvenience by the frivolous 
objector, whom costs had not deterred. Displaying con- 
siderable gifts of prophecy, our pamphleteer! foresaw the 
time coming when objecting would have become a trade in 
which prosecutors, either on their own behalf, or on behalf of 
the party employing them, would be serving notices on hundreds 
of electors, with an able agent engaged to pursue every objection. 

These doubts and fears expressed in 1836 were fully confirmed 
by the investigations and in the reports of the two select 
parliamentary committees which sat in 1864 and 1869. Both 
called attention to the abuse of the power to object, and both 
stressed the futility of awarding costs. Claimants were put 
to inconvenience by the imperfections of an electoral law 
which made no provisions for providing them with instructions 
about the exact nature of the qualifications which entitled a 
person to claim the vote ; nor did the law require the claimant 
to provide precise and sufficient particulars of their claims. 
Interested parties had been quick to take advantage of these 
defects. The professional objector had found it easy to 
object on such technicalities as ‘‘ misdirection ”’ in the register 
and “ imperfections ” in notices of claim.'* 

All classes of claimants had suffered, but most of all the 
working man enfranchised in 1867. It was complained that 
hundreds of working men were kept “‘ in attendance" for days 
to oppose objections of a most trivial kind and sometimes 
wholly unfounded in character, or to sustain claims which 
12 See Chambers, op. cit. 


18 Report (1864), Minutes of Evidence, p. 4, evidence of H. A, Bruce. 
14 j,e,, at the Barrister’s Court. 
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ought to have been recognised in the original list, and which 
there is no ground for disputing.’’ It was no wonder that 
“in the midst of the confusion and hurry, good voters frequently 
fell through, and bad voters not seldom slip in.’’* 

This electoral system was modified in the course of the 
nineteenth century, but it was not radically changed. In 1843 
a bill designed to remodel it was introduced by Sir James 
Graham, the sponsor of the original scheme. This bill, which 
got on to the Statute Book, sought to remedy some of the 
more glaring defects. To keep the overseers up to their duties, 
it provided that the clerks of the peace in the counties and the 
town clerks in the boroughs should issue an annual precept to 
overseers directing them to prepare an alphabetical list of 
persons entitled to vote on 31 July; it somewhat relaxed the 
original provisions with regard to voting ; it gave additional 
power to the revising barrister to inflict costs upon a frivolous 
objector ; it provided that overseers were to publish lists of 
all persons disqualified from voting by non-payment of rates 
or because of corrupt practices, that adequate data should be 
furnished to revising barristers to guide them in expunging 
names from the register, and that in future, objections could 
be served by post as well as in person ; finally it reduced the 
number of revising barristers from 140 to 71, and provided 
that these officials should be of three years’ standing, and 
that in future an appeal should be from the barrister’s court 
to the court of common pleas at the barrister’s discretion. 
Sir William Clay’s Act, designed to facilitate the registration 
of the compound householder, has already been mentioned,** 
and so has the Act of 1865 which attempted to lessen the 
abuse of objecting.” 

But in spite of these endeavours to make the system tolerable, 
glaring anomalies still remained. It was these, and the con- 
viction that the system could never be satisfactorily reformed, 
which led to the parliamentary committee of 1869 to recom- 
mend its abolition. The kernel of the committee’s proposal 
was that the poor law union should be substituted for the 
parish as the unit for registration purposes. Along with the 
parish the overseer too was to go; his place as registration 


% Report (1869), p. vi. 
18 Supra, p. 86. 
” Supra, p. 85. 
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officer was to be taken by the clerk to the assessment 
authority which each union employed, the new official being 
known as the registrar. There would thus be set up “ a single, 
permanent, and, it is believed, competent registration author- 
ity ’’’.18 But the committee did not propose to alter the device 
employed to secure the purity of the register. Objecting was 
to remain, but only under certain safeguards which laid very 
considerable responsibilities on the registrar’s shoulders. It 
recommended that while all notices of objection should be 
sent to the registrar, those notices would be served on the 
voter only if the registrar himself was satisfied that the 
objection was substantial. Appeal would, as under the 
existing system, be to the barrister’s court. 

In the case of the lodger-voter, claiming was regrettably 
necessary. But the committee, in the belief that the existing 
form of claim was too complicated, suggested that a simple 
form should be employed, and also that the registrar should 
be given the power either to accept or reject a claim. This 
last suggestion was intended to dispense with the need for the 
lodger to put himself to the inconvenience of attending the 
revising barrister’s court to establish his right. The committee 
was of opinion that under the existing system the lodger was 
practically disenfranchised. “‘ The lodger franchise at the last 
registration has in many boroughs proved little better than a 
dead letter.”’?* 

In 1871 and again in 1872 bills were introduced into the 
house of commons with the object of implementing these 
proposals. The bill of 1871 made little progress and was soon 
dropped. The following year Harcourt introduced a measure 
by which registrars were to take the place of overseers; the 
system of objecting was to be rendered superflous (the pre- 
liminary lists would be corrected before revision) ; and the 
lodger was given greater facilities for coming on to the register, 
since the registrar was to be assisted by the postman in making 
out a complete list of lodgers, and lodgers were then to remain 
on the list from year to year. The registrar was to be given 
seven weeks for the preparation of the lists, and the evil of 
duplicate votes was removed by compelling the elector to 


18 Report (1869), p. vi. 
19 Report (1869), p. xiv. 
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select one qualification, the barrister being authorised to 
expunge all others. This measure shared the fate of its pre- 
decessor; and the year following the government produced 
its own measure which, while retaining the old system, sought 
to restrict the right to object, and make it easier for the lodger 
to come on to the register. 

3 

A fully developed parliamentary system of government is 
inconceivable without political parties. These may be regarded 
as having attained maturity, and therefore as being fitted for 
the task of governing a country, when they have acquired a 
truly national character. They reach this stage when they 
are firmly grounded upon local party organisations, when 
local bodies are associated or federated, and when they are 
ready to submit a coherent policy to the electorate. The 
constituency must thus be organised to support (and by to-day 
to choose) a candidate pledged to advocate party policy. In 
Britain parties came to define and adopt a single coherent 
programme late in the nineteenth century, but local party 
organisations date from the first Reform Act. 

The importance of ‘ registration societies”, as local party 
organs were called, was not lost upon men schooled in the 
hurly-burly of the public life. It will be remembered that, 
when Disraeli’s Tadpole spoke of the enormous advantage of 
going to the country with a good cry, he was taunted by the 
triumphant Radical with the lack of a sharp registration agent. 
Indeed one of the most immediate and not the least important 
result of placing the first Reform Bill on the statute book was 
to make obvious the need for, and importance of “ organisa- 
tion’; and the student of party history is fortunate in having 
at his disposal plenty of evidence to show how important a 
part was played by registration societies in moulding the 
electoral register. The testimony given before the select 
committee of 1870, by revising. barristers and others connected 
with elections, is as conclusive as it is illuminating. 

Speaking of the practice which he employed when revising 
the lists of county electors, one John Hurrel, a revising barrister, 
told the committee that, as soon as appointed by the senior 
judge on circuit, it was his custom to write to the agents of 
both parties requesting them to meet him at his chambers. It 
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was at the subsequent meeting, and in consultation with them, 
that the best time to begin the circuit would be decided ; he 
would also ascertain from them the time likely to be spent 
“at each particular place’’, and discuss with them “ any 
knotty and new points”’ which they might want to raise, 
Such conferences, he claimed, were valuable because they gave 
him an opportunity to obtain an insight into troublesome 
problems, and enabled him to get rid of a “ great portion of 
the froth and go to the substance at once’. Again, they 
saved valuable time—‘“ otherwise with such a large contested 
constituency, I might be sitting forever’’. The registration 
agent, whose existence the law never recognised, and whose 
activities were held in high suspicion, had obviously come to 
play an all important part in constructing the list of voters. 

Again, the witness also makes it plain that the legal right 
to object to a claimant or voter had become a right exclusively 
exercised by political agents. We are told that in the courts 
held by him in the southern counties it was the general practice 
to object to all new claims, but to withdraw all objections 
except such as were found to be substantial after a preliminary 
agreement between the political agents. He preferred to deal 
with political agents than with the overseers who, he complained, 
“put on such an enormous deal of useless lumber ”’ ; and he 
showed how, in practice, the overseers attended the court 
merely to deliver the preliminary lists. All the real work 
connected with registration was done by party agents, who 
“ look after the business very well ’’.?° 

It was characteristic of the attitude taken towards party 
activity throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century 
that some members of the committee were suspicious of 
registration societies, feeling that they introduced “ party 
spirit ’’ into the task of constructing the electoral register. 
But Hurrel was at pains to point out that it did not follow that 
voters invariably voted for the candidate of the party which 
had gone to the trouble and expense of putting them on to 
the register. He nevertheless felt constrained to admit that 
in the case of the majority of voters, the vote did go to the 
party which had registered it, which was only to be expected, 
for political agents were primarily concerned to further the 


*® Report (1870), Minutes of Evidence, p. 64. 
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interests of the parties which engaged them. But it was 
claimed that the knowledge that registration depended upon 
party action had aroused no widespread sense of resentment 
in the country. Nor, for that matter, was party feeling much 
in evidence at the registration court ; for what party action 
meant in practice was the raising of funds for the payment of 
persons conducting the registration.*! Political societies of 
course preferred to put on the register names of persons of 
whose votes they were certain, and they never took the trouble 
to seek out persons likely to vote for the opposing party, but 
they took action only with the claimant’s consent and quite 
frequently registered men of whose party loyalty they were 
by no means certain. On occasions the friendliest of feeling 
would exist between rival agents, who did their utmost to 
assist, without distinction, all persons who applied to them. 
“In one large town the two officers are on such terms that if 
a man is not on the register and the agent of his party is not 
in, the agent on the other side will give him assistance ; it is 
very fairly done.’’?? 

That the revising barristers should have thought well of 
registration societies should occasion no surprise. There was, 
indeed, one ‘dissenting voice in the chorus of approval on the 
part of revising barristers,—that of L. W. Cave, himself a 
revising barrister, with experience in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. He maintained that existing checks on improper 
registration were sufficient, and thought that political societies 
were responsible for putting unqualified persons on the register. 
He claimed that many of the objections raised by party agents 
were frivolous, that the overseer did use his right to object, 
and that his objections were invariably upheld in the barrister’s 
court. But it is indeed clear that party agents generally 
facilitated the work of the revising barristers and eased what 
otherwise would have been a heavy and irritating burden. It 
was gratitude, perhaps, which prevented them from appreci- 
ating to the full objections raised on points of principle by 
certain members of the 1870 committee, who suggested that 


my Report (1870), Minutes of Evidence, p. 79; evidence of John Freeman, 
ino Huddersfield (who had been connected with registration since 


* Report (1870), Minutes of Evidence, p. 79; evidence of John Freeman. 
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existing practice had no warrant in law, and that it was doubtful 
wisdom to entrust a national system of representation to the 
agency of voluntary political bodies. 

It was also proposed to these witnesses that a preliminary 
enquiry into the validity of a claim by someone superior in 
rank to an overseer should be held, thereby putting the 
claimant’s right to the franchise to the test before inserting 
his name on the list. Committee members, reflecting the 
quite common prejudice against party, were clearly trying to 
discover a method alternative to party action for purifying the 
register. Their proposal did not find much favour. It was 
claimed that party agents themselves had already employed 
the device of a preliminary enquiry and for that purpose had 
employed lieutenants stationed at places where polling was 
taking place. The duty had been carried out by them with 
“such a degree of asperity ’’** that the proposed enquiries 
could have but little value, nor could they be expected to 
produce reliable results unless they were placed under the 
supervision of an advocate. 

The revising barristers who testified looked upon the matter 
from a purely practical point of view. Their evidence 
therefore was an expression of opinion on the concrete results 
of party intervention in the construction of the electoral lists, 
and they are found to be unwilling to deal with the moral 
aspect of party activity. They were prepared to concede that 
party spirit might be evil and that its intrusion into the work 
of registration might be something to be deplored ; but they 
still remained firm in the conviction that the electoral system 
being what it was, party intervention gave results as good as 
any that could be achieved in any other way.** This, inci- 
dentally, was also the view of the select committee reporting 
in 1860.% It conceded that the existing system was un- 
satisfactory, yet expressed the opinion that ‘ whatever 
approach to accuracy there is in the existing register seems to 
be mainly due to the voluntary agency of political associa- 
tions,”’*¢ 

* » ma" (1870), Minutes of Evidence, p. 62; evidence of John Hurrel. 

, evidence of John Hurrel. 
sad Top port from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 1860, hereafter 


cited as Report (1860), 
** Report (1860), p. xv. 
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Given the system, the intervention of political agents was 
beneficial rather than otherwise,—that seems to be a fair 
summary of the revising barristers’ opinion. That of the 
registration officers appears to have been different. This, one 
feels, was because they saw the question from another angle. 
It was not that they denied that registration societies had 
played a necessary and salutary part in purifying the register, 
but they felt obliged to call attention to the disadvantages 
which accrued from party action. In evidence, they laid stress 
upon the considerable inconvenience and expense caused by 
political agents in objecting to known political opponents 
whose claim to the franchise was perfectly valid, and pointed 
out that through party action many had been deprived of a 
political right to which they were, by law, entitled.*” But to 
counterbalance these disadvantages they conceded that many, 
through apathy and indifference, would never have taken the 
trouble to register but for the political agent who had been 
quick to seize the opportunity presented him.** 

Such a tribute, if dubious and grudging, was not paid to 
party activity in borough constituencies. Indeed, if it be 
desired to know with what real misgivings and extreme 
suspicion the intervention of party organisation was regarded 
at this period, it is only necessary to read the report of the 
parliamentary select committee of 1869,?* which heard evidence 
on the condition of, and problems connected with, the borough 
franchise. The Act of 1867 had enfranchised the lodger, and 
had thus created a class of voter with little leisure and less 
inclination to fill in the prescribed forms of claim for a vote ; 
a class, moreover, which was not likely to take the trouble to 
insist upon its rights when challenged by the objector. Here 
was ideal grist for the political agents’ mill. 

The committee was clearly impressed by hardships which 
the electoral system inflicted upon the wage-earning voter. 
It repeated the now familiar criticism of registration, and showed 
how the working man always suffered loss of wages and ran 
the risk of losing even his job in being compelled to attend the 
revising barrister’s court’ to claim his vote. It also pointed 

® Report (1864), Minutes of Evidence, p. 51 (Evidence of C, E. Lewis) and 
p ie ane of W. A. James). 


., Minutes of Evidence, p. 107, Evidence of Robert Baxter. 
™® Report (1869). 
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out how a claimant willing to shoulder the burden, might be 
beaten either on a technicality, or on a mistake made by a 
negligent official in charge of the register. It showed how 
errors in the lists drawn up by the overseers were corrected by 
rival registration associations who fought to strike off the 
names of persons assumed to be political opponents and to 
place on the register claimants supposed to be partisans.3¢ 
One witness declared in evidence that so far as he was aware 
the only lodgers enfranchised under “‘ the last revision of the 
City of London ”’ were registered through his agency.*! 


Such disapproval of party action may seem strange to us 
who have come to regard parties as an essential part of our 
system of government. The reason for it is not far to seek. 
Bribery, while it never in the nineteenth century reached the 
fantastic proportions which it had attained in the eighteenth, 
still continued to disgrace public life; and it was felt that 
when registration societies spent money in getting claimants 
on to the electoral register they were in reality engaging in the 
corrupt practice of buying political power. The political 
agent’s services would be requited with a safe vote—or so it 
was believed—and in politics it is what men believe and not 
the truth that matters. 


Further, there was the attitude taken by the:legal purist 
who held that “ it was altogether unconstitutional and utterly 
absurd that the enfranchisement or disenfranchisement of a 
people should be dependent upon political agents of any sort.” 
Finally, there was the political objection to party activity, 
well, if somewhat rhetorically, expressed in a pamphlet 
written in 1874.%* ‘‘ Should the franchise of citizenhood be a 
broad fact, or a creature of mere legal quiddites ? Is it right 
that men called to wield the destinies of this great empire 
should deliberately regard the issues of political power as 


%© Report (1869), p. v. 


*1 Report (1869), Minutes of Evidence, p. 49, evidence of Mr. Sidney Smith 
(a political agent who had taken an interest in the question of registration in 
London and elsewhere). 


* Report (1869), Minutes of Evidence, p. 49, evidence of Mr. Sidney Smith. 


** A commentary upon the Law and Practice of Parliamentary Registration. 
Being an appeal to the members of the House of Commons for an immediate 
amendment of the Statutes of 1832 and 1867. By a Registration Agent. 
(London, 1874). 
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dependent not upon the will of the nation, but upon sub- 
scriptions, litigious dexterity and registration jockeyship ? ’’*4 

If ‘‘ registration ’’ was the main business undertaken by 
them, there is much evidence to show that registration 
societies also engaged in the activity of canvassing the 
electorate. The word used to describe canvassing was 
“organisation ’’ and it is obvious that high importance was 
attached to it. Success at an election held in the metropolitan 
boroughs was said to depend entirely upon “ organisation ”’,* 
and care and trouble taken in the choice of canvassers was 
certain to be amply repaid. The normal practice was to form 
a local committee at one of the public houses in the district and 
to allocate canvassing duties to its members. If voluntary 
assistance was not forthcoming, paid canvassers were hired. 
But whether the canvassing was done by volunteers or by 
hired men, in London constituencies it was quite indispensable 
to enlist the support of the publicans—“ it would be impossible 
to carry out a contested election without engaging their houses 
for committee rooms ’’.* And the importance of the publican 
and the public house was so widely known that it was usual 
for a candidate to take a central committee room and in 
addition some fifteen to twenty-five rooms at such public 
houses as were recognised to be “election’’ houses. The 
publican was the ideal canvasser, “‘for a great number 
of the smaller voters come to his house, with whom simply 
a word or a look is quite sufficient to secure their votes.”’®? 

To the critics of party activity canvassing was held to be as 
reprehensible a practice as intervention in registration and for 
much the same reasons. They held that so long as committee 
rooms were allowed and canvassing not made illegal, there 
could be neither secrecy nor the certainty that the voter would 
not be subjected to undue influence.** 

It is hoped that this article has succeeded in showing how 
the intentions of a legislature can be frustrated by imperfections 
in the instrument devised to give effect tothem. The testimony 

* Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

* Report (1860), Minutes of Evidence, p. 356, evidence of Mr. W. A. James. 

%* Report (1860), Minutes of Evidence, p. 357, evidence of Mr. W. A. James. 

* Report (1860), Minutes of Evidence, p. 357, evidence of Mr. W. A. James, 
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given before the many parliamentary committees which 
enquired into problems connected with the franchise shows 
quite clearly how the system of claims and objections, coupled 
with the incompetence and indifference of the overseer, kept 
many entitled to the vote off the register and allowed others 
who were not qualified to come on. Indeed, the history of the 
franchise reform in the nineteenth century illustrates the 
importance of providing machinery which is technically 
adequate for carrying out the principles and provisions of the 
law. It also shows that party organisation in Britain owed 
its origin, not to an understanding of the need for political 
parties in a parliamentary system of government, but to 
political partisanship which detected in the imperfections of 
an ill-conceived electoral system an opportunity to advance 
party interests. That the activities of local party organs were 
accepted with more than reserve is obvious ; and if the measure 
introduced by Harcourt in 1872 had got on to the Statute Book, 
the. electoral lists would have been withdrawn from the 
operation of political associations. But the measure made no 
progress, and the government's bill of 1873, in retaining the 
old machinery, confirmed party control of the register. True, 
the system was improved in 1873 and again by the Acts of 
1878 and 1885, but its character remained unchanged. Local 
party organisation had come to be accepted as a permanent 
feature in the British system of government. 


J. ALUN THOMAS. 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY 


The forty girls of the top class in the Brentford Secondary 
Modern School were all between fourteen and fifteen years 
old when we began the experiment in revision which we 
called, ‘‘ How We Wrote the History of England’. I was 
responsible for all the history teaching in the school, which 
numbered three hundred and twenty girls. Our syllabus 
ranged from ancient empires (Egypt, Greece and Rome) to 
modern times, and included the history of England and some 
reference to European and world affairs. The utmost time 
which a full and varied time-table could allot to history 
teaching was one hour a week in each class, so that our topics 
had to be carefully selected and combined, in order that the 
idea of the continuity of history and the laws of cause and 
effect should not be obscured. Some revision during the fourth 
year seemed desirable, as the period covered had been so vast. 
Our problem was to make this revision sufficiently interesting 
to ensure that the girls would carry it out for themselves as 
part of the fourth year plan for independent work. 


We had always used a standard historical atlas, so that the 
girls were accustomed to map-reading in order to gain informa- 
tion and to make comparisons. It seemed to me therefore 
that the girls might be interested in using the one-inch 
ordnance survey maps to help them to revise their work. My 
original idea was that we should trace Roman roads, find the 
positions of abbeys and castles, cathedrals, churches, mills 
and lighthouses, the sites of medieval battles and the battles 
of the Civil War, and I hoped that the girls, having done this, 
might be interested in reading about these things, making 
notes, and relating the local history to the general history 
from Roman times up to the agrarian and industrial revolu- 
tions. I thought we might work out Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
place-names, try to find out whether the private estates of 
to-day had ever been Norman manors, and trace, with the 
help of the historical atlas, the growth or decay of towns. 
I had not intended to go further back than Roman Britain, 
but the girls were fascinated by the maps, and I soon realised 
that we should lose much valuable material and, what was as 
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bad, much genuine interest and excitement if I kept to my 
original plan. I was asked so many questions about the 
prehistoric landmarks shown on the maps that there was 
nothing for it but to give a short talk on long and round 
barrows, hill-forts, sacred sites, lake villages and prehistoric 
trade routes, and then refer the girls to the local museum and 
afterwards produce books and photographs. The local museum 
is housed in the public library, and, my books and the school 
text-books proving insufficient for the most interested girls, 
the library itself was soon invaded and the success of our 
venture seemed (and was) secure. 

The maps had come on the one-and-sixpenny flat sheets 
and each girl had chosen her own before they were ordered— 
that is to say, during the previous term. Some girls remembered 
with pleasure the country homes which had received them 
during the war. Others had had enjoyable holidays. Some 
had romantic leanings towards ‘‘a map with the sea on it”, 
and others had been to Guide camps. One of the first things 
we did was to make time-charts. These were double pages, 
worked out in centuries beginning with the eleventh; the 
important events and persons were written on the left-hand 
page and the local history on the right-hand page. I helped 
always with the composition of the left-hand page, but the 
right-hand page was always the result of the girls’ own research. 

Another exercise carried out by the whole class was to make 
an enlargement of a section of the ordnance map so that detail 
could be plainly shown. To do this we cut an inch-square 
hole in the middle of a postcard, pasted tracing paper over it 
and drew pencil lines to divide it into quarter-inch squares. 
Then we drew diagonals on these squares to form triangles, 
and traced through from the map the portion which was to 
be enlarged. After this, all that we had to do was to draw 
a six-inch square on a mapping-book, make the triangles on 
this, and then carefully copy the outline in each small triangle 
on to the corresponding large one. (Most teachers will know 
this method of map-enlargement, of course. It is very simple, 
but keeps the right proportions.) 

The girls showed a strong inclination to illustrate their 
work, and many at first would go to more trouble and spend 
more time over drawing than on reading and making notes. 
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It was soon apparent to them, however, that without reading 
and note-taking their pictures had not the same value, but I 
found it a good plan to go round to the public library after 
school to give advice and answer questions. I must add that 
the librarians were most interested in what we were doing, and 
gave us a great deal of willing help, getting us books from the 
much larger library in Chiswick and “holding ’”’ books for 
girls who had staked a claim on them. 

There was never any difficulty about getting the girls to 
settle down to the work in school, and many of them spent 
hours of their own time on research and on plans and drawings. 
The latter grew more and more careful, difficult, bold and 
interesting. The school supplied Indian ink in black and 
green, and I bought a few bottles of coloured inks for the 
sketch-plans and map enlargements. Soon girls were bringing 
their own materials, and although the property was never 
regarded as in any way communal—a nice sense of ownership 
persisted—it was pleasing to see how willingly the materials 
were shared and lent. The girls’ choice of subjects to draw 
was conditioned by their skill, but the general standard was 
high. I think that the most amazing was a facsimile reproduc- 
tion—copied, not traced—of an entry in Domesday Book for 
a manor in the county of Leicester, but other girls produced 
finished drawings in Indian ink or pencil, of church interiors, 
castles, the Bayeux tapestry and house exteriors, and, almost 
nonchalantly, copies of detailed architects’ plans of abbeys 
and parish churches. 

I was so much impressed by the amount of research done 
and by the quality of the drawings that I conceived the notion 
of our making the history book which was exhibited in London 
im September 1948, and subsequently in Germany. My 
method was to collect, collate and sub-edit the girls’ notes, 
and then to write them in essay form against a background of 
English history. I interleaved my chapters with the girls’ 
illustrations, and the girls themselves typed my work after 
school, when they had their typewriting lesson. Each chapter 
dealt with a definite period of history. In case it should 
seem that there were no difficulties or problems connected 
with the scheme, I will list one or two which became obvious. 
Perhaps it would be as well to state here that I was fortunate 
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in the class. (They were not my class.) They were alert, 
well-mannered, not particularly noisy, very ready to be 
interested, and they were whole-hearted and clannish. Never- 
theless, some girls found it difficult to begin the work. They 
were interested, but puzzled. I found that the best and 
kindest thing to do was to “‘ give them a start ’’, and to do this 
I would dictate to them one or two facts from my Muirhead, 
an encyclopedic guide-book which proved, on more occasions 
than one, a very present help in time of trouble. Then, the 
scope of the maps varied enormously, and some girls were 
worried and dissatisfied when, for example, there was no abbey 
on their map, or no castle, or no battlefield, and so forth. 
They disliked gaps—as I think all children do—and during 
the first few weeks a number of them asked to change their 
maps, which meant sharing with someone else. This was 
always allowed if the other girl was willing, but of course 
it meant a certain amount of lost time. Then, I doubt whether 
this is a scheme which could find a regular and unassailable 
place in the school curriculum. Apart from the fact that I 
found it hard work because of the amount of cross-checking 
involved, it by no means suited every girl who tried it, and the 
skulkers were able to continue undetected for quite a long time 
just because the rest of us were so busy. (This sort of thing 
is apt to give a conscientious teacher the fidgets.) 

Last, but very important indeed, this scheme does not suit 
the “B” stream. It is beyond their scope, and, apart from 
this, many of them do not seem to have the leisure to do the 
extra work outside school time because of home duties. For 
this reason, Miss Stamp, Miss Blazey and I (the head teacher 
and the two fourth-year teachers respectively) were anxious 
to hit on something which both the “A” and the “ B ” streams 
could tackle with a fair prospect of success. During last 
Christmas vacation Miss Blazey and I worked out a scheme 
which should combine English, history and geography. We 
ourselves had spent half a dozen summer holidays on the 
Mediterranean and we thought that to travel (especially on 
board ship), even in imagination, might excite the girls’ 
interest, especially as we proposed to carry out in school as 
many of the activities and amusements of the life on board a 
liner as we could fit in. 
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Thus we have encouraged the girls to make a list of suitable 
clothing, taught them to play deck games, and seen to it that 
they can choose a well-balanced and interesting meal from a 
long French menu. The girls understand boat-drill, have had 
talks on various kinds of ships’ engines, fuels and navigating 
instruments, and have seen radar being used. All this is in 
addition to the main trend of the work in history and geography. 
They also know something of foreign currency, the pre- and 
post-war rates of exchange, and the use of the metric system. 
The method we use is based on individual reading and note- 
taking, but, although there is no definite group-work, conversa- 
tion has been encouraged, all good work is displayed, and the 
girls (who have the unrestricted use of both form-rooms and 
mix up as much as they like) move freely about to study books, 
photographs, ships’ plans and wall maps. Time has also been 
allotted for girls to go across in couples to the public library 
to change their books during morning school. (We are very 
fortunate here, as the public library is on the corner of our 
road.) 


Both of us give talks and eye-witness descriptions to both 
classes, we have tackled the full text of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which both classes have taken part, and we started 
off with a ‘‘ Get-Together ”’ party to encourage fraternisation 
between the two groups and a sense of holiday. We have 
tried in every way to make the course realistic. We held an 
exhibition last term of Mediterranean products and of photo- 
graphs of classical and historic subjects gathered by us on our 
cruises and by some of the girls’ fathers during the war. Several 
of the fathers served in Italy and North Africa, and this fact, 
and the souvenirs and pictures which they had sent or brought 
home, helped us considerably and gave the girls the feeling 
that they were working at something practical. 


In general, as I have already said, reading, note-taking and 
illustrations have formed the bulk of the work. Each girl 
keeps three note-books—a large unlined one for finished 
work and her own maps, plans and drawings, a shore- 
excursions and ports-of-call note-book, and a “ log ”’ in which 
she keeps a daily record of her work and of the books she reads. 
A list of books is also kept on the class-room notice-board. 
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On this girls write down the books which they have found 
particularly useful. Each girl also has a map of the Mediter- 
ranean on which she charts the ship’s course and marks the 
ports we visit. In addition to making maps of the separate 
countries, the girls have copied from the black-board the 
street plans of the ports. This, we thought, would make the 
work more realistic. The girls consolidate their work and 
revise it from time to time by writing letters home as though 
they were actually voyaging, and in place of a formal examina- 
tion they are now writing a lengthy essay on the cruise, choosing 
seven of the twenty ports of call and making their journey a 
three-weeks’ holiday. 


We have given fifteen hours a week to the scheme, and it 
shows no signs of flagging. We have visited Corunna, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Naples, Messina, Venice, 
Dubrovnik, Nauplia, Athens, Istanbul, Smyrna, Rhodes, 
Alexandria, Tunis, Algiers, Ceuta and Tangier. The girls 
now know a considerable amount about Ancient Egypt, 
Crete, Homeric, Archaic and Classical Greece, Rome, Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, the Mohammedan conquests of North Africa, 
Palestine and Spain, the Crusades, the Turkish conquest of 
south-eastern Europe, the history of Venice and the colonisation 
of North Africa. They have traced the trade routes of the 
Mediterranean from the time of the Phoenicians to the present 
day. They understand something of the importance of 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and the Dardanelles. They know 
that we have always been friendly with Portugal and that the 
French have made better colonists than the Italians and the 
Spaniards. They know that there were Roman cities in 
North Africa and Moorish cities in Spain, and they have some 
conception of the importance and fascination of archaeology. 


Last term we took the girls to the science museum at South 
Kensington to look at the collection of model ships. Later 
on we were able to visit a passenger-cargo liner which was 
lying in the Royal Albert dock. The ships’ officers demon- 
strated the ship’s wireless, the use of radar, the various bridge 
instruments and the gyroscopic compass. We should have 
liked to visit the maritime museum at Greenwich, but time 
did not permit of this. An historical side-line which we 
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tackled was the evolution of nautical instruments from the 
time of Columbus to the present day, and the transition from 
the earliest days of sail to the use of oil fuel to generate 
electricity. Our next-year’s scheme is based on the history 
of writing, but that, as Kipling rather irritatingly says, is 
another story. 

GLADYS MITCHELL. 


THE RUPTURE OF THE ORANGE MARRIAGE 
NEGOTIATIONS, 1814: CORRIGENDUM 


Professor A. ASPINALL writes :—— 


May I correct an error in my article printed in History, No. 
120/121? It was Prince Augustus, not Prince Frederick, of Prussia 
with whom Princess Charlotte fell in love in June 1814. One or 
two sentences in her letters to Mercer Elphinstone seemed, indeed, 
to point to Augustus, but, misled by the leading genealogical 
authorities, the Almanack de Gotha and von Isenburg’s Stammtafeln 
zur Geschichte Der Europdischen Staaten (2 vols., Berlin, 1936), I 
wrongly decided in favour of Frederick. According to the Almanack, 
the elder prince was named William Augustus (and so he was 
described in the obituary notices in the British press). According 
to von Isenburg, he was simply Augustus. Since Charlotte in 
1814 invariably referred to her lover as “F”’, I assumed too 
readily that Frederick was meant, and that Augustus, lacking this 
name, must be ruled out. Later, however, the duchess of York 
once referred to him as Augustus Ferdinand. This, if accurate, 
makes the ““F”’ references intelligible, though why Charlotte 
should generally mention him thus, when he was usually called 
Augustus, remains unexplained. This confusion in my own mind 
does not affect the argument of the article. It is abundantly clear 
that in 1814, and indeed, for some time later, Charlotte would not 
have been allowed by her father to marry either of these Prussian 
princes ; his attitude was, simply, she must marry the hereditary 
prince of Orange or else nobody. And as for the immoral behaviour 
of Prince Augustus, it is equally clear that she would not have 
married him after she had been told the truth about his amorous 


intrigues. 
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Mana : Introduction 4 l'histoire des religions ; Tome 2, Les religions de l'Europe 
ancienne, No. i, Les religions préheliéniques, (Créte et Mycénes). By 
CHARLES PIcaRD, xi + 332 pp., 400 fr. No. iii, Les religions étrusque 
et romaine : les religions des Celtes, des Germains et des anciens Slaves. 
By ALBERT GRENIER, JOSEPH VENDRYES, ERNEST TONNELAT and 
B.-O. UNBEGAUN, ii + 467 pp., 500 fr. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948. 


This series of introductions to ancient religions has made an admirable 
beginning. Though it is nearly eighty years since Schliemann’s pioneer 
work at Troy, and fifty since the excavation of Knossos began, there is no 
comprehensive account of the religions which took so large a part in the life 
of the predecessors of the Greeks in Greece. But there has grown up a very 
large literature, and a general introduction to this is most welcome. 


M. Picard has treated his subject on broad lines. It is impossible to treat 
prehellenic religion apart from that of classical Greece on the one hand, 
and from the general course of prehellenic culture on the other. There is 
hardly an object from the numerous excavations which does not contribute 
in one way or another to the elucidation of some religious problem. The 
first chapter is indeed an introduction to Greek religion in general, with an 
admirable survey of the history of this study, the growth of information 
and methods of enquiry, and the successive controversies which it has 
occasioned. Then follows an account of the holy places of Crete and the 
“ Minoan ’’ deities which occupied them and are represented in works of 
Minoan art, including the numerous “‘ demons ’”’ in human or animal form: 
there might have been more here about the sacred trees and plants. Each 
chapter is followed by a summary of recent and current controversies—which 
are numerous—, greatly relieving the main exposition of what is generally 
accepted, and leading to a very complete and well-classified “ critical 
bibliography’’. Then comes a similar examination of the rituals and the 
beliefs which inspired them, so far as these can be elicited from the sites and 
remains. Here the archaeological evidence is rightly combined with the 
literary traditions of historic Greece and the linguistic evidence of divine 
names and attributes, for very many places which were holy in Minoan times 
retained their sanctity for the classical Greeks, especially in the countryside. 
There are also the funerary rituals and beliefs about an after-world, to eluci- 
date prehistoric tombs and their equipment. 


Finally, there is a long and full discussion of the same classes of evidence 
on the mainland of Greece, especially after the spread of Minoan culture to 
Mycenae and other “‘ Mycenaean’ centres. Here the evidence is less full, 
the differences of interpretation have been more marked, and the relations 
between prehellenic and classical are more complicated. But throughout 
M. Picard’s knowledge and judgment are sure guides. He knows when to 
say that nothing is known, as well as to make available what has been 
established. May we hope that he will add to our indebtedness by a companion 
volume on the religion of classical Greece ? 

By treating the Etruscan and the Roman religions in close connection, 
M. Grenier saves space and also gains clarity, for the two systems are in 
many ways complementary. Whatever its remoter origins, the Etruscan 
religion is a product of Etruria, with its obscure mixture of peoples and 
cultures and its eventual rigid regime. Our knowledge of it goes back again 
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and again to the ‘“‘ sacred books ’’ and, as these are lost, their contents have 
to be reconstructed from ritual and religious art. The deities are personal, 
usually in human form—though there are fearsome partly-animal demons— 
many are clearly borrowed from Greek gods, or identified with them ; only 
some are beneficent, some can be appeased, others are wholly bad. They are 
concerned with the after-world as well as with this. It is, however, in cult 
and ritual, calendar and astrology, that Etruria chiefly influenced Rome, 
and its place as religious adviser was early usurped by Greece. On all the 
main topics there is a concise summary, followed by full discussion of details 
and authorities. Roman religion is considered here under six main heads : 
the primitive belief in nature-powers, the family and sky-god cults analogous 
to those of other ‘‘ Indo-European” peoples, and the old local tutelary 
deities of regions and tribes; the calendar, illustrating the ever-present 
Roman observance of precautions and propitiations ; the new deities intro- 
duced from elsewhere in the crisis of the Punic Wars, and the growing inter- 
course with the Greek East, and its philosophies ; the rituals, officials, holy 
places of the mature Republican religion, including the public games ; the 
religious reformation of Augustus; and the later transformations due to 
failure of belief and competition of mystery-religions and oriental magic. 
The full references make it easy to expand so concise and clear an outline. 


The preliminary question in Celtic religion, ‘‘ Who were the Celts ?”’, is 
fairly and concisely discussed by M. Vendryés, and the necessary distinctions 
are drawn. The numerous local and functional deities—three hundred and 
seventy-four are known—are classified and related to the Roman gods of 
our informants ; there is a full account of the Druids and other religious 
orders, and of the holy places and their rituals so far as these are known. 
This section is necessarily shorter than the preceding, but contains all that 
is necessary. 

The Germans south of the Baltic, and the Scandinavian peoples, are treated 
separately, with a combined section for the prehistoric periods. Here, too, 
the account is necessarily brief, but is well documented. Perhaps more use 
might be made of the folk-lore and local legends. 

The ancient Slav peoples also have to be treated separately, east and west : 
and in the east it is difficult to distinguish the religion of the mass of the people 
from that of their Teutonic overlords. Here the separate treatment of the 
cult of ancestors, and of the dead generally, is valuable ; and also the full 
reference to Slav authorities, which are not easily accessible. 

From first to last, this series of studies is of the highest quality, and a 
real accession to historical equipment. J. L. Myrgs. 


The History of Ancient Geography. By J. OttveR THomson. Cambridge 
University Press. 1948. x + 427 pp., (illus.,mapsand diagrams). 42s. 
Classical scholars are wont to pay lip service to Greek science, but very few 
study it. Many books are written on classical literature, philosophy and art, 
and on the history of the ancient world, but scarcely any on the scientific 
achievement of the Greeks and Romans. In some of the sciences there is 
some excuse for this attitude, for their achievement, great though it was in 
its own day, has been superseded by modern developments, and they are 
no longer, like classical literature, art and philosophy, a living force. In 
other cases, it may be urged that they were remote from the main current of 
classical life, and that our appreciation of ancient civilisation is not seriously 
impaired by ignorance of, say, Greek zoology or trigonometry. 
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This last excuse, at any rate, is not applicable to the subject of Professor 
Oliver Thomson’s book—geography. Our judgment on many problems of 
politics and strategy depends on our estimate of how much the statesman 
or general concerned can be presumed to have known of the geography of 
the country with which he was dealing. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising 
that we have waited for so long for an authoritative book on the subject, 


The book is arranged in alternate sections, dealing with the progress of 
exploration and of theory, including the science of cartography, respectively, 
It is divided chronologically into four main periods, classical Greece, the 
Hellenistic age, the Roman republic and the empire, with a prologue on 
prehellenic civilisation and an epilogue on the later Roman empire. The 
work is evidently the fruit of many years of study, in the course of which the 
author has not only read with care the lengthy works of the ancient geographers 
and the critical discussions of their works, but also a wide range of modern 
geographical literature. His matter is often rather indigestible, but he deals 
with it in such a trenchant style that there are few dull pages in the book. 
He shows a sound and cautious judgment in dealing with the tall stories 
which ancient writers retail and the far-fetched identifications proposed by 
some modern commentators of the remoter places they mention. 


Greek geography is typical of all Greek science. On a very inadequate 
basis of observation the Greeks built ‘bold hypotheses, the best of which 
approximated closely to the truth, but which they scarcely troubled to verify 
or to work out in detail. They shirked the labour of collecting facts. It is 
remarkable how little organised and scientific exploration was carried out in 
antiquity. Alexander seems to have been genuinely interested, and did send 
or plan expeditions to explore the Caspian and the coasts of the Indian ocean 
and the Persian gulf. But apart from these expeditions and the voyages of 
Pytheas and Hanno in the Atlantic, there is scarcely anything to record: 
the Romans were even more unenterprising than the Greeks, and about the 
only exploit attributable to them is Nero’s expedition up the Nile. Geographers 
were apparently generally content to be dependent on the reports of merchants 
for information about distant lands. In the science of mapping the same reluc- 
tance to collect the necessary data is observable. Eratosthenes discovered 
a method of calculating latitude which enabled him to measure the circum- 
ference of the earth with remarkable accuracy. But in the centuries that 
followed very few accurate observations were made: even in Ptolemy the 
familiar coastline of North Africa is drawn running more or less straight 
from east and west, though observations at the principal cities would at once 
have revealed its deep indentations. Longitude presented a much more 
difficult problem to the ancients, since they had not the technical skill to 
construct accurate chronometers. Hipparchus saw that results could be 
obtained by observing the time of eclipses in different places, but the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining such data were obviously rare, and no useful results 
seem to have been achieved. Seeing that Greek meridians were all estimates 
based on dead reckoning, it is remarkable that they were not further out 
than they were. 


Within the space of a review it is impossible even to indicate the wealth 
of interesting information which Professor Thomson has packed into his 
book. He omits no branch of geography from astronomical theory to Ptolemy's 
“‘ Mountains of the Moon ”’ and Cosmas’ description of the trade of Ceylon. 
No student of the ancient world should be without this book. 

A. H. M. Jones. 
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Histoire de I’ Education dans |’ Antiquité. By H.1I.Marrov. Paris: Editions 
du Seuil. 1948. 595 pp., (frontis.). n.p. 


The libraries of scholars have for some time known an unfilled niche which 
will be admirably occupied by this book, a full-length study of ancient educa- 
tional ideas, methods and ideals from that age in Greece for which Homer 
was the be-all and end-all of instruction to the twilight of the Roman Empire. 
The detailed foundations of his subject are thoroughly re-examined by 
M. Marrou, who takes nothing from his predecessors without severe scrutiny : 
in this he has been helped by a team of assistants, and to such good effect 
that an index of ves novae is provided, while the notes are an exciting mine 
in which to dig. But the writer has before him more than his duty to 
scholars. He addresses himself in the first place to that “‘ cultivated public 
which has a right to work embodying the latest scholarship adequately 
assimilated ’’. The reader will feel that in the forefront of his mind is the 
idea that systems of education which crystallize the ideas and values of an 
age in the attempt to reproduce them in the next generation can themselves 
form the basis of an exposition of the quality of successive phases of ancient 
culture : especially when culture is interpreted, as the author insists it must 
be, as ‘‘ the personal form of the life of the mind’”’, The result is fascinating, 
instructive and not without present-day application. 

The book’s six hundred or so packed pages are divided into three sections : 
first, the formative period of the Greek educational ideal ; second, Hellenistic 
education ; third, Roman and Christian schools. Space forbids a synopsis 
of all these, and if I limit myself to the second it is because much of it is new 
and original. It deals with a period which has not as yet from this aspect 
been adequately surveyed as a whole, for its embarrassment of sometimes 
intractable material (especially inscriptions and papyri) tends to produce 
rank-growing specialist studies. Yet the spirit of this age is of great interest 
in its own right, as the culmination, not the decline, of Greek effort, the 
custodian of a living tradition, and the fountain of much accepted later 
practice. At the same time, to M. Marrou it exemplifies the transition from 
a “culture of warriors to a culture of scribes”. This culture is analysed in 
detail with wit and thoroughness : its basis of physical exercise, the discipline 
of the trainer traversing the dust of the palastra ; its artistic and intellectual 
components, and the reasons why music and mathematics eventually occupied 
asubordinate place ; the class-room and its masters (instructors, not educators, 
for education in the wider sense was not expected in the school-room), their 
methods and curricula which are traced from the primary stage in the school 
texts preserved on papyrus (the impositions that may sometimes have 
replaced corporal punishment might have been mentioned) ; the authors read, 
the principles of teaching, the provenance of pupils, vocational education, 
etc., figure in this admirable examination. It is much to be hoped that an 
English translation may be issued so as to reach the widest possible audience. 


E. G. TURNER. 


Les Gallo-Romains. By Emite THEVENOT. (‘‘ Que sais-je ?” série, No. 314). 
Paris: Presses Universitaires. 1948. 128 pp. n.p. 


In this short and handy brochure the author gives us a rapid survey of 
the present state of knowledge of Roman Gaul. The first chapter sketches 
the administrative machine devised for Gaul, noting Cesar’s skill in treating 
the people whom he had conquered, the main divisions of territory, and the 
prudent policy of the governors, who showed no wish to run counter to local 
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customs or force Romanism in before the ground was ready. The second 
treats of what may be called the material transformation wrought by the 
conquest ; the peace which increased the number of workers on the land, 
the great road-system, the exploitation of the soil, the working of the mines, 
We may note two quite new things: the opening of stone-quarries for the 
new Roman-style buildings, and the new canals that linked the great Gallic 
rivers and bore so much of the heavy transport. M. Thevenot points out 
how often place-names can be used for identifying the old estates, how vast 
was the number of the villae and how widespread their distribution : here 
it might be urged that the evidence is drawn mainly from the eastern regions, 
but perhaps that cannot be helped. He has also some good remarks about 
the Gallic passion for hunting, the number of names for light horse-drawn 
vehicles (which suggests a considerable use of roads and by-ways), and the 
spaciousness of the newly-founded towns. In a third chapter we look at 
another aspect of the impact of Romanism : the spread of Latin, the diffusion 
of Roman arts and types of building, schools, theatres and amphitheatres, 
In religion there was no putting-down of Gallic cults, and it is interesting to 
find Augustus actually erecting a temple in honour of the Celtic god Circius 
(the Mistral). 

A final chapter depicts the decline and the end of this rich and fruitful 
civilisation : the hasty construction of walls for towns that had not heard 
the clash of arms for centuries, the shrinkage of population, the growth of 
the fortified estates belonging to the pofentiores (one author speaks of a 
two-years’ supply in his granaries). The fourth century witnesses (towards 
its close) the rapid advance of Christianity, even in the country districts; 
the money offered in pagan shrines and temples suddenly dries up about 
375-380, and, as M. Thevenot points out, this is exactly the period of St. 
Martin’s preaching and travels. The church preserved for France the 
language and the learning that Rome had brought her. 

There are some lacks, there are topics on which one would like more 
information, but the whole little book provides an admirable introduction 
for the student, and one of great value for the English student too because 
of its contrast and comparison with Roman Britain. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


Merlin’s Island : Essays on Britain in the Dark Ages. By T. C. LETHBR!DGE. 
London: Methuen. 1948. xii + 188 pp., (illus., 8 plates). 10s. 6d. 


These eight essays reflect the wide experience and lively intelligence of 
their author as focussed on a variety of problems arising from the history, 
archaeology and ethnology of Britain in the Dark Ages, The value of his 
work lies in the happy blend of imagination and common sense with which 
he applies the knowledge and observation of everyday things to the problems 
of the past. The book is thus equally enjoyable and piofitable to learned 
and unlearned readers. 

The essays are loosely connected in thought and vary considerably in 
length, substance and originality. Two deserve special mention. In the 
chapter on “ Houses, Boats, and Early Voyages to North America” 
Mr. Lethbridge uses his intimate knowledge of the traditional varieties of 
sailing ships and of the harbours and weather of northern waters, not only 
to propound fascinating speculations on the relation of boat-building and 
house-building, but also to claim that Celtic mariners in the pre-Viking age 
knew far more about the sea-ways to Iceland, Greenland and even America 
than is generally supposed. In‘ Kent and the Education of the Barbarians” 
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Mr. Lethbridge elaborates the argument he has already used elsewhere for 
the view that certain poorly furnished inhumation cemeteries of eastern 
England are those of Christian communities of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. This view, which I believe to be right, implies the abandonment 
of Kendrick’s attempt, never a very convincing one, to establish an early 
dating for certain types of Kentish jewellery, and the acceptance of the notion 
that Christian burials continued to be accompanied by grave-goods,though 
not so lavishly as in the pagan past: the jewellery buried with St. Cuthbert 
is very relevant here. 

The book has some of the defects of its merits. The style is conversational 
and the train of thought not always clear ; some of the references lack pre- 
cision. Mr. Lethbridge tends to over-estimate the strength of Romano- 
British survivals into the Anglo-Saxon age: he accepts uncritically the 
persistence of Roman law and custom from Roman London (p. 174) : ‘and 
it is unwise to say of the cremation urn from Lackford, illustrated on pl. 
viii, that ‘‘ all the ornament is Sub-Roman ’’, for whatever the origin of the 
individual motifs the whole scheme is Teutonic, and no Roman pot was 
ever thus decorated: nor is it likely that the square-headed brooch on 
pl. vi (a) was ‘“‘ made by British craftsmen to suit Anglo-Saxon taste”. 
No doubt the damage done to the agricultural economy of Roman Britain 
by the invasion of 367 was very great, but the villas at that time were 
probably no longer operated to any great extent by slave labour, but rather 
by dependent coloni, as in Gaul (p. 44-5). Moreover, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle mentions the capture of other Roman fortified places besides 
Anderida (p. 43): the fall of Gloucester, Cirencester and Bath is recorded 
after the Battle of Deorham. But such small blemishes cannot spoil a book 
full of stimulating ideas, deserving the further development which Mr. 
Lethbridge himself is best able to give them. 

J. N. L. Myrgs. 


The Arabs : A Short History. By Puitie K. Hitt1. London: Macmillan. 
1948. viii + 207 pp., (maps). 10s. 6d. 


In this ‘“‘ short history’ Professor Hitti renders to the general reader 
the same service that in his larger History of the Arabs he rendered to the 
scholar. Originally written fo. an American public during the war, it suffers 
little from its transportation to England, except for a slight addiction to 
such adjectives as ‘“‘ glamorous”’. As a feat of compression it is remarkable. 
In some seventy thousand words room has been found not only for an adequate 
account of the Arabs from before the rise of Islam down to the sixteenth 
century, but also for several chapters on social and cultural life. Yet in 
spite of the amount of useful and entertaining information which they contain, 
they are in no way overburdened with minor details, and are agreeably 
lightened by apposite quotations from Arabic works. If certain judgments 
are expressed with a touch of exaggeration (as when it is asserted that medieval 
Islam ‘succeeded for the first time in the history of human thought in 
harmonizing and reconciling monotheism with Greek philosophy ’’), the 
fault, if fault it be, is excusable in a work of this compass, and the recital 
of the glories of the Islamic civilization is faithfully offset by the frank state- 
ment of its weaknesses. 

Errors in detail seem remarkably few and unimportant. Where Dr. Hitti 
lays himself somewhat more open to criticism, possibly, is in certain passages 
which deal with relations between the Arabs, or between Muslim civilization, 
and other civilizations. It is tempting, for example, to accept the derivation 
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of the Jewish Yahweh cult from the Midianite relations of Moses by marriage, 
but biblical scholars would still call this a speculative theory ; in the same way, 
some of the statements on the relations between Spanish-Arabic and Provencal 
poetry may be questioned, even by those who accept the general theory of 
Arabic influence. But where the generality of modern Arabic writers tend 
to divagate into all sorts of extravagances in assessing the contribution of 
Muslim learning to European thought, Dr. Hitti (with Dr. George Sarton’s 
authoritative Introduetion to the History of Science at his elbow) adopts a 
more scholarly and reasonable attitude, and such unhappy evocations as the 
“departments” and “curricula’”’ of the ‘‘ Universities’ of Cordova and 
Granada are relatively few. The accuracy of the general outlines of the main 
work, indeed, make it the more surprising that in the brief epilogue, which 
sums up in little more than two pages the main events affecting the Arab 
world from Napoleon to the Arab League, there should be two errors, one, 
in its setting, an error of fact, the other an error of interpretation. The 
former comes from representing King Husayn’s assumption of the Caliphate 
in the middle instead of at the end of his career. The latter is the description 
of the North-west African territories as ‘‘ denationalized to a certain extent ”’, 
by contrast with Western Asia and Egypt, a judgment which it would be 
hard to justify whether on historical or on sociological grounds. 
H. A. R. Gra. 


En torno a los origenes del Feudalismo. By CLaupio SANCHEZ-ALBORNOZ. 
3 vols. (I, Fideles y gardingos en la monarquta visigoda ; II, Los Avabes 
y el régimen prefeudal carolingio, (1) Fuentes de la historia hispano-musul- 
mana del siglo viii ; (ii) La caballeria musulmana y la caballeria franca 
del siglo viii). Mendoza (Argentina): Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. 
1942. 255 + 382 + 349 pp. mp. 


Apart from an extremely important digression on the historiography of 
the Andalusian emirate and caliphate, Sr. Sanchez-Albornoz is concerned to 
refute two theses, both German or Austrian, viz., that the Visigoths alone 
lacked the Germanic comitatus and that the rise of feudalism is to be associated 
with the shock of Arabian horsemen upon the West in 732. Whether either 
thesis was intrinsically plausible enough to merit a rebuttal is open to question ; 
the method followed by the author involves a number of turns over the same 
ground. What he has to say positively, however, seems conclusive. The 
absence of evidence for the comitatus is due to the nature of surviving 
Visigothic material: not a single diploma; some religious biographies and 
canons promulgated by clerical councils; a single piece of historical prose 
in extenso (Julian’s account of Paul’s rebellion against Wamba) ; some laws 
of Roman origin ; nothing specifically envisaging Gothic institutions. Hence 
the argument has to proceed by hints and verbal associations in texts which 
have quite other objectives. 

The words fideles regis, both by grammar and by common sense in the 
passages where they occur, cannot mean “ all loyal subjects ” (as the opposing 
theorists naively imagine), but only “ persons who have given their fidelity 
to the king”. There was a common oath for all subjects, but there was also 
a special relation between the sovereign and his fideles, who are much later 
called fideles palatii. Theirs was an officium, which included attendance 
and service, but did not necessarily imply residence at all times at court. 
They received beneficia, which a new sovereign might seek to revoke, since 
the relation does not seem to have gone beyond the single lifetime. It is 
more than likely that they swore an oath and entered upon their duties by 
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the ceremony of kissing hands. They could probably denounce their office 
at will. The concatenation of duces, comites, gardingi as major landowners 
defined the social status of the last group, while that of officium palatii, 
seniores palatii, gardingi indicates their public service. The officium palatii 
might include slaves and freedmen, and was distinct from the other two 
groups which composed the fideles regis, namely the greater land-holding nobles 
and the younger nobles entering on a career through military attendance on 
thesovereign. Some gardingi may have been landless soldiers of great military 
value. The broad result is that the words fidelis and gardingus imply a pre- 
feudal condition derived from the Germanic comitatus, and including the 
element of revocable royal donations conditional upon military service. 
That this service might be in the cavalry is quite probable. 

On the other hand, Sr. SAnchez-Albornoz, after carefully dating his Moslem 
authorities, is able to show that there was no organised body of cavalry 
in the Moslem army of invasion in 711. The first regular squadrons arrived, 
dismounted, from Africa, and fought their first battle on foot in 740, eight 
years after Charles Martel’s victory. During the emirate of ‘Abd al-Rahman I 
the cavalry was still weak. The emir took violent measures to secure funds 
to pay a regular army, but the obligations (partly upon a territorial considera- 
tion) did not include the provision of a horse. In Al-Hakam’s reorganisation 
the cavalry included only two thousand troops in two barracks at the capital, 
and such other first and second-line troops as might care to fight on horseback. 
‘Abd al-RahmAn I laid a tribute of horses upon certain of his Christian subjects 
in 759, and Pepin did the same to the Frisians in 758. The growth in import- 
ance of the mounted arm was parallel in France and Andalusia, and obeyed 
the same general causes. 

Sr. Claudio SAnchez-Albornoz shows, however, that Pepin’s concern for 
cavalry followed hard upon a war with the mounted Lombards. The Franks 
had also to meet mounted opponents in Frisia and in the province of Aquitania. 
In the latter region the Basques continued two traditions of mounted warfare : 
that of the ancient Iberian horse, and that of their late Visigothic masters. 
It was enemies of this sort rather than the Moslems, whose raids were few 
and brief, that caused the Carolingians to attach such high importance to 
horsemanship and to develop a definite relationship between grants of land 
and the maintenance of horsemen at the head of their foot-followers. 

W. J. ENTWISTLE. 


A Short History of the Christian Church from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By C. P. S. Crarke. London: Longmans. 1948. xiii + 543 pp., 
(maps). 15s. 

This “ short history ’’ by the archdeacon of Chichester is a long history 
of its kind, for it has 543 pages ; and even with this space at his disposal, it 
is a matter of wonder that the archdeacon has been able to cover so wide a 
field so well. The history of the pre-Reformation church, from the gospels 
onwards, takes 264 pages, and that of the Reformation and post-Reformation 
church 279. While in the early and medieval periods the history of the whole 
church, in the east Mediterranean, Persia and western Europe is covered, in 
the modern period the history becomes mainly that of the English church, 
its missions and its daughter churches, though an assessment of the position 
of the whole church in the modern world is included. The history in this 
new edition is taken down to the eve of the Lambeth Conference of 1948. 
Students of church history will find this a useful text-book and reference 
beok. The author’s wish to make his work interesting in spite of the need 
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for compression is met by illustrating, as far as possible, with concrete 
examples and biographical detail, much of the latter vivid and useful. An 
affectionate Anglicanism dictates the amount of space to be allowed to the 
different actors in the unfolding drama ; Pelagius, as a British heretic, and 
all the succession of Anglo-Saxon saints come off well. One of the merits 
of the book is this succession of brief biographies. Another is its carefulness, 
general accuracy, and dispassionate judgments. Within the Anglican tradi- 
tion, the author keeps to the middle of the 10ad. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the history, even in the new 
edition, is its inconsequence, possibly the result of the need to compress, 
General causes come off poorly. For instance, in dealing (p. 213) with 
Boniface VIII and the bull Clericis Laicos (1296), nothing is said of the 
important transition from a natural to a money economy in the thirteenth 
century, which made money taxes inevitably a subject of dispute between 
the papacy and the national kings. Again, to say (on p. 158) of the papacy 
between 882-1047 that it ‘“‘ shared the general demoralisation ... Men 
of bad character were frequently appointed ” is inadequate : there should 
be some reference to the lay control of papal elections. In the account of 
Henry II’s quarrel with Becket, there is no reference to Henry’s desire to 
put the clock back to his grandfather’s time, and to embody in a written 
code what had been a matter of practice and tacit consent : incidentally, to 
imply that “ privilege of clergy '’ could be claimed in Henry II’s day merely 
on the ground of ability to write is misleading (p. 197). Wycliffe’s dis- 
endowment policy (p. 238) is not seen as connected originally with a national 
dislike of paying taxes to a French papacy, nor is the ancestry of the theory 
of dominion by grace realised. The Great Schism is not connected with the 
political predominance of France (p. 252). The account of the moral causes 
of the Reformation (p. 267) is also misleadingly terse, implying that the 
Reformers crowned efforts begun by the Petrob(r)usians and Cathaians: 
a very nasty knock for the Reformers. 

M. DEANESLY. 


Canonization and Authority in the Western Church. By Er1c WALDRAM KEwpP. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1948. viii + 196 pp. 12s. 6d. 


In virtue both of its matter and its manner, this study of the ‘ development 
of ecclesiastical authority as illustrated by the control of the cult of the saints ” 
augurs well for the additional new Oxford Historical Series, which it initiates. 
The vast and complex subject of canonization, whether approached primarily 
from the theological or from the historical standpoint, is one of singular 
importance and peculiar fascination. It is all the more surprising, therefore, 
that we should have had to wait until now for the scholarly volume which 
Mr. Kemp has recently given us. The need which it supplies is of long standing. 
For although, as Mr. Kemp’s useful bibliography sufficiently testifies, there 
has been no dearth in the past of studies relating to canonization, ranging 
from the great work of Pope Benedict XIV on the theme as a whole down 
to detailed investigations of individual causes, no attempt has previously 
been made to provide a short but fully documented conspectus such as this. 
It is true that the author, as the title of his book implies, is chiefly concerned 
with the question of authority lying behind canonization and the successive 
stages of development through which this has passed, in theory and in 
practice, from the days of the early church down to the present century. 
But since on authority all else has depended, the historical student who 
wishes to investigate the evolution of the methods employed in the official 
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recognition of sanctity—particularly perhaps in matters of evidence, one 
of the most interesting aspects of the subject regarded from the purely human 
angle—will be able with the help of Mr. Kemp’s study to trace, at least in 
outline, the process by which for the early “ lives ’’ of very varying reliability 
there came to be substituted, wherever possible, by the later middle ages 
the more or less verifiable testimony of contemporary witnesses. 

The importance of this process is brought out by Mr. Kemp when he says 
in his conclusion that one of the “ two abuses which prompted the regulation 
of the cult of the saints’ was “the according of veneration to unworthy, 
unorthodox or even mythical persons’, Popular hagiological devotion first 
came under the control of the diocesan bishops and “‘ we may note with special 
interest the means of this control, the appeal to history as the ground of truth ”’. 
When in course of time there developed the idea of papal canonization—and 
in this the not infrequent carelessness of the bishops was a contributory 
factor—an idea which culminated under Alexander III and Innocent III 
in the acceptance of the notion that the right of canonization was exclusively 
reserved to the Holy See, we find that the whole tendency of authority lay 
in the direction of increased strictness. In the later middle ages the number 
of candidates for enrolment in the catalogue of saints whose claims were not 
accepted at Rome is considerable: the list of rejected Englishmen alone is 
i ive. 

The wholesome characteristics of caution and restraint displayed by the 
papacy on assuming the tremendous responsibility of canonization have 
been worthily emulated by Mr. Kemp, whose fairness of mind and objectivity 
of approach cannot be too greatly commended. 

M. R. ToynBEE. 


The Religious Orders in England. By Dom Davip Know es. Cambridge 
University Press. 1948. xvi + 348 pp. 30s. 


Only to a limited degree can the present book be termed a direct successor 
to The Monastic Order in England, though it carries on the story. The 
facts sufficiently explain the limitation. When, as now, the thirteenth century 
is reached, the historian has to adopt a new plan. He can no longer make 
the Benedictines his main constituent: the other orders are established, 
each with its own characteristics and organisation, and, above all, there are 
the Mendicants—and all that they imply. Furthermore, as Dom Knowles 
warns us, the older orders have, by the thirteenth century, reached a certain 
equilibrium. The life of religion in England cannot be treated as a single 
developing story any more: it is like a house of many mansions: the reader 
passes from one to another. 

Yet the book holds together. The reason is partly its atmosphere, conveyed 
in some of the most sensitive historical writing of our time ; and partly the 
excellent study of monastic economy, illustrated in particular by the figure 
of Eastry, the great prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, and by the careful 
analysis of the internal life, material and spiritual, found in Dom Knowles’s 
chapters on visitation and on the daily, nay hourly, routine of a large religious 
house. These integrating sections come at the beginning and at the end of 
the volume. The centre is filled with a notable account of the friars. To 
Dom Knowles it is the arresting fact of Franciscan history that the humble 
and unsophisticated minores should in comparatively few years have been, 
like their Dominican colleagues, a channel through which classical philosophy 
and the thought of St. Augustine left their lasting impression on western minds: 
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that the austere English province, so loyal to the spirit of the founder, should, 
through its admirable system of studia, have furnished the gieatest university 
names (e.g., Alexander of Hales) in the transmission of that inheritance; 
and that, by a strange irony, it should be the English Franciscans, Duns 
Scotus and William of Ockham, who, in their different ways, did most to 
undermine the great synthesis which thirteenth-century Dominican philosophy 
had created : Ockham, in particular, by questioning the metaphysical value 
of knowledge and so making later generations sceptical of the power of 
human reason. Dom Knowles’s account of the English province under men 
like Haymo of Faversham, or William of Nottingham, would have gratified 
Dr. Little ; so, too, his chapter on the early Oxford Franciscan School, where 
he uses the latest monograph literature ; but I cannot help regretting that 
when he reaches Ockham and deals with Ockham’s relations with Scotus, 
he comes down so heavily on the side of Professor Gilson, and has not been 
able to consult the recent work of scholars like Father Robert Gelluy and 
Anton Pegis, who have brought to the study of Ockham a more sympathetic 
and more genuinely historical approach. 

The latter part of the book is a series of valuable chapters on the cathedral 
monasteries, on the monastic boroughs, on the constitutional (or supra- 
constitutional) position of the abbot, and the formation of his council, on 
the daily and houriy life of the monastery, and the work, artistic and literary, 
of the scriptorium. Dom Knowles ends by taking the reader on a little pere- 
grination through monastic England, stopping on the way at the more 
notable places : still great establishments by 1300, yet their unique position 
lost. ‘“‘ The black monks were still, indeed, an integral and influential part 
of society, but they were no longer its soul, and society itself was less simple 
in its composition and less direct in its religious outlook. The monks 
themselves had in part lost faith in their tradition, and were seeking to adapt 
themselves to a changing world in the schools,”’ It will be interesting to 
see whether in a future volume Dom Knowles is able to draw similar conclu- 
sions from the other orders ; for this first volume, apart from the story of 
the Mendicants, is first and foremost a book of the big houses, with St. Albans, 
Bury St. Edmunds and Christ Church, Canterbury, dominant. One would 
like to have more on the Austin Canons, e.g., from the account given by the 
Barnwell annalist ; more on the Cluniac houses in the thirteenth century, as 
illustrated, for instance, by the buildings saved and reconstructed by the 
Ministry of Works at Thetford ; more about the Cistercians of the north-west 
in comparison with their Yorkshire colleagues ; and so forth. It cannot be 
the purpose of Dom Knowles to satisfy the eclectic and unsystematic mind, 
and one must not ask too much: yet I should like to see one volume of his 
book given up in the main to the little, forgotten places, a volume perhaps in 
which archaeological evidence is awarded a scope of more significance than 
hitherto, And one further point of principle (though perhaps for a later 
volume)—Ubi sorores ? E. F. Jacos. 


Constitutionalism : Ancient and Modern. By C. H. MclItwain. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press; London, Cumberlege. 1947, 
(Revised Edition). xii + 180 pp. 14s. 

These lectures, given at Cornell in 1938-9, and first published in 1940, are 
the ripened fruit of long years of study of western political thought. In 
the evolution of the conception of constitutionalism, defined as the limitation 
of governmental power by law, Professor McIlwain emphasises above all 
our debt to Rome. The Greek politeia, he says, was an ethos, not a law ; 
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to Plato and Aristotle the best form of government was that of the perfectly 
just despot, and natural law was a standard, not a code. From Rome 
comes not only the word constitutio, first used by Cicero, but the conception 
that law, as Gaius says, ‘‘is what the people orders and has established ” ; 
that it is a binding contract, involving both individual and community in 
a collective responsibility. Following on the revival of Roman legal studies 
that ushered in the twelfth-century renaissance and helped to form both 
Glanvil and Bracton, Professor McIlwain sees Roman jurisprudence reinforcing 
Teutonic customary law and fortifying the ruler in taking upon himself the 
maintenance of the law, thus making it common to all his subjects. 

It may be suggested that the author underestimates the influence of Christian 
teaching on the functions of kingship. It is as minister and vicar of God, 
says Bracton in the passage cited on p. 75, that the king exercises the juris- 
diction that secures to each man his proper rights. The implications of the 
coronation oath to see that justice be done to all were enabling as well as 
restricting, affording full justification for the extension of royal justice in the 
twelfth century, as well as giving Stephen Langton and later critics of royal 
conduct an opening for constructive opposition. 

Most valuable to the student is the discussion of the double aspect of royal 
power, first discernible in Bracton; the unlimited rights of the king as 
governor, and his limited rights as judge, where his subjects’ indefeasible 
private rights came into play. ‘‘ Government is the King’s and Property 
is the Subject’s birthright ’’, as Mackenzie puts it (p. 168), and the obstinate 
persistence of this conception at the height of Tudor power is admirably 
illustrated from contemporary writers. In this duality lay the seeds of the 
seventeenth-century civil war. The unique retention by the English repre- 
sentative chamber of the right to refuse consent to taxation of the subjects’ 
goods was to determine the outcome of that struggle. As Harrington saw, 
power followed property. 

Teachers of English history will be grateful to the writer not only for the 
widely ranging documentation added to this edition, which will enable them 
to follow up his thesis, but also for providing the ideal book to place in the 
hands of the intelligent pupil who is at the stage to welcome a stimulating 
and integrating survey of English constitutional theory which links past 
with present and can relate jurisdictio and gubernaculum to contemporary 
problems. 

Two small points may be noted. Does not the significance of the discussion 
in’ 1223 of Henry III’s right to repudiate Magna Carta (p. 80) lie in the 
canonical doctrine that no oath given under compulsion was binding? The 
preamble to the charter of 1225, a most significant addition to the earlier 
versions, expressly excludes such an escape. And Maitland’s essay on 
English Law and the Renaissance (p. 95) was delivered at Cambridge as the 
Rede Lecture ; his Ford Lectures, at Oxford, were on Township and Borough. 

H. M. Cam. 


Studies in Medieval History presented to Frederick Maurice Powicke. Edit. by 
R. W. Hunt, W. A. Pantin, R. W. SouTHERN. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1948. xii + 504 pp., (portrait). 30s. 

Comprising as it does twenty-seven papers, all by former pupils or colleagues 
of Sir Maurice Powicke, this volume is not only, like so many Festschrift, a 
collection of learned papers of varying interest, but gives (so it seems to a 
foreign reviewer) an adequate view of the present trend of historical studies in 
this country. Further, it denotes the strong influence exerted by an eminent 
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teacher on more than a generation of historians. In that twofold aspect 
nearly all contributions should be worth commenting upon. The exactness 
and ingenuity of the modern scholar in reversing accepted views by a more 
penetrating analysis of the evidence are exemplified by C. R. Cheney, who 
argues that Innocent III never deposed King John, or H. Rothwell, who 
follows up the struggle for the Charters to the very end of Edward I's reign, 
New evidence is forthcoming on various subjects in the papers of R. F. Treharne 
(Henry III’s complaints and petition to Louis IX on the eve of the Mise of 
Amiens), J. G. Edwards (the treason of Thomas Turberville during Edward I’s 
war with Philip the Fair), E. F. Jacob (Chichele’s award between the monks 
and citizens of Canterbury) and others. Administrative history on the 
Tout line is well represented with an essay of J. E. A. Jolliffe on the chamber 
and castle treasures under King John, while K. B, McFarlane exposes the shady 
financial dealings of Caidinal Beaufort with the Crown. From all this we 
are satisfied that almost perfect tools are handled with technical skill by our 
scholars. But does fresh air from the Continent never blow on British shores ? 
A pupil of Marc Bloch might find the atmosphere a little stuffy, in that one 
does not seem here very eager for a fuller appreciation of the impact of 
different types of human activities upon each other. True, at least in 
medieval times, academic circles were living quite apart from the rest of the 
world, and therefore are an ideal hunting-ground for the specialist (e.g., 
R. W. Southern, R. W. Hunt, D. A. P. Callus, B. Smalley, D. L. Douie), not 
unlike the lawyer’s world (N. D. Hurnard). Yet, if social history is more 
than a mere term, should it not provide us with a new approach to the use 
of historical materials ? Very illuminating, in spite of the apparent flippancy 
of a fait-divers, are V. H. Galbraith’s remarks on trial by battle ; still more, 
N. Denholm-Young’s survey of the tournament in thirteenth-century England, 
while G. Mathew is a little disappointing in his handling of the literary 
evidence for later ideals of chivalry. Far more surprising, with the solitary 
exception of T. A. M. Bishop, who provides an excellent essay on the Norman 
settlement of Yorkshire, is the lack of interest in economic history. Can it 
be the fault of the economic historian, who, while exploring his own field 
with singular success (especially in this country), seems so far to have taken 
only a slight interest in the social, political or psychological implications 
of the results of his researches? We should not, however, press the point 
too much. Obviously, it is not in a collection of erudite essays, nearly all 
of which are excellent, that one should look for this entr’aide des disciplines 
that Marc Bloch was advocating till the very eve of his tragic death. 
E. PErRroy. 


The Plantagenets, 1154-1485. By Joun Harvey. London: Batsford. 1948. 
xii + 180 pp., (illus.). 18s. 


The reader of Mr. Harvey's latest work will certainly learn much about 
the writer’s prejudices in favour of monarchy and perpendicular architecture 
and against fevdal barons and nineteenth-century mill owners. Whether 
he will learn very much about medieval history we take leave to doubt. 
It is true that Mr. Harvey does not set out to teach medieval history, but to 
give a series of portraits of the Plantagenet kings. The question is, however, 
whether anyone can arrive at a just appreciation of the medieval monarch 
without a consideration of his political activities. One cannot have it both 
ways. If one regards monarchy, as the author does, as almost an ideal form 
of government, the monarch must stand or fall by his success as a governor 
and not by some purely irrelevant consideration, such as his patronage of 
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art or architecture. Yet this seems to be Mr. Harvey’s main test. His 
heroes are Henry III, Richard II, and Henry VI, with a good word or two 
thrown in for Edward I. His bias occasionally leads the author to make some 
strange statements, as, for example, when he says that the seizure of the 
duchy of Lancaster by Richard was ‘‘an act of justice and wisdom’. By 
feudal standards it was unjust, and, unless Richard was prepared for trouble, 
as he was not, it was most unwise. But Richard can do nothing wrong. 
Montfort, on the other hand, can do nothing right. ‘‘ Unattractive and 
rapacious” are adjectives which need more justification than the ex parte 
statements of the Gascon barons. The common people, who were right in 
their view of Henry VI, seem to have gone sadly astray in the popular 
canonisation of Montfort. 

This is a Batsford book, and therefore the illustrations are excellent. 
Here again, however, the author strains his evidence. He has a theory that 
the small heads on label stops, sedilia and the like are portraits made from 
the life or copied from a stock portrait. If so, then most of the imagers of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries must have been worse copyists than 
their mastery of technique would have led one to expect. The heavy wrinkles 
across the forehead of Henry III’s effigy at Westminster are just the sort of 
thing that would appeal to a caricaturist, yet they do not appear in the 
innumerable king’s heads that were carved in mid-thirteenth-century churches. 
If the effigy is a portrait, as it well may be, then the others are not. Precisely 
the same may be said of the miniatures reproduced here. The frontispiece 
is hailed as a “‘ brilliant portrait-sketch ” of Edward III. Yet the identical 
face appears as the Black Prince in plate 38. Again, what evidence is there 
that the glorious Lincoln figure (plate 26) represents Margaret ? It is a mere 
twentieth-century guess. The book, then, is one which must be used with 
considerable care. But it is convenient to have sketches of the various 
Plantagenets brought together in one volume, and when the author leaves 
theorising, he can be followed with confidence. 

F. W. Brooks. 


An Introduction to the History of Wales : Vol. ii, The Middle Ages ; Part I, 
1063-1284. By A. H. Wivttams. Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 
1948. xii + 201 pp., (maps, tables, illus.). 10s. 6d. 


The major part of this volume covers in general the same ground as the 
second volume of Sir John Lloyd’s standard History of Wales . . . to the 
Edwardian Conquest ; that is to say, Mr. Williams tells in a hundred and 
thirty pages the story unfolded by Sir John in rather more than three hundred. 
Almost inevitably, therefore, it reads like an abridgement, following its 
predecessor on much the same general line, sometimes quoting a paragraph 
from Lloyd and at others giving what is in effect a paraphrase. For the 
student, with his eye on examination papers in Welsh history, it will no doubt 
be an advantage to have the tangled history of Wales between 1063 and 
1284, with its internecine struggles and genealogical complications, reduced 
to manageable proportions and written in a fashion which makes it easy to 
follow. The general reader also may be glad of an account which is soundly 
based and presented without too many distracting footnotes. The scholar, 
on the other hand, would sometimes like rather more than Mr. Williams 
provides. For instance, Bleddyn ap Cynfyn is said to have been an 
enlightened prince because “‘ he is one of the very few rulers who are known 
to have introduced amendments into the laws of Hywel Dda”’ (cf., Lloyd, ii, 
378). Clearly the proof of enlightenment is not the mere fact of change, 
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but depends on the character of the “‘ amendments ”’, about which we are told 
precisely nothing. It is just possible that what Bleddyn ap Cynfyn did was 
to increase the assessment upon the tyddynod of many of his subjects, which 
may or may not have been wise. Mr. Williams might also have extended his 
remarks on the court poets and illustrated them with extracts in translation ; 
and he could with advantage have said more than he does about the nature, 
authority and importance of Brut y Tywysogion. On the other hand, it is 
fair to explain that he limits this volume deliberately in the main to political 
history and that other aspects are to be dealt with in a succeeding volume. 

In the space of rather more than a generation which has gone by since 
Sir John Lloyd’s great work appeared, some notable contributions have been 
made, especially by Professor Goronwy Edwards and Mr. J. Conway Davies, 
to the history of the period with which he dealt. Mr. Williams has used these 
resources fully and is thus able to conclude the earlier part of this volume with 
a very interesting and illuminating discussion of the events and policies which 
culminated in the death of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and the collapse of Welsh 
independence. From that tragic point, where Lloyd ends his story, Mr. 
Williams carries the narrative forward to the statute of Rhuddlan and gives 
a clear account of various aspects of the Edwardian settlement, making 
effective use of the pioneer work of Mr. W. H. Waters, Mr. D. L. Evans, 
Professor William Rees and Professor T. Jones Pierce. With the effect of 
the conquest and the new elements then introduced the author will be con- 
cerned in his third volume. Meanwhile, in a final glance backwards and 
forwards, he rightly concludes that the nation, as distinct from the principate, 
was by no means mortally wounded or prevented from maintaining and 
renewing a culture of its own. 

The volume is provided with simple maps, genealogical tables and a rather 
short bibliography. The illustrations, though few, are good and well chosen. 

G. P. Jongs. 


Art in Medieval France, 987-1498. By Joan Evans. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1948. xxviii + 317 pp., (280 plates, plans, map). 63s. 


To give, even in a large-size volume, a general survey of French medieval 
art is certainly no easy task. Miss Evans has met with singular success, 
by presenting this survey in a truly original way. Her thorough knowledge 
of, and previous work on, Cluniac monasteries prompted her to draw her 
picture in relation to the founders and donors to whom we owe the works 
ofart. Thus she studies in turn the works of the Benedictines, the Cistercians, 
the bishops and their chapters, the Augustinian canons, the friars, the Carthu- 
sians, the king and his court, and, lastly, the towns and villages. Obviously, 
this way of approach enables one to get deeper into the spirit of the middle 
ages. Instead of a purely formal study of artistic production, we see the 
works as they live, we get at the ethical and social roots of their creation. 
In order to write such a book, a perfect knowledge of medieval art was not 
enough ; no less necessary were a thorough study of the historical background 
and constant reference to the literature of the time, whether academic or 
popular, a fact well illustrated by numerous quotations. 

Such a method, however, has its drawbacks: by not following the chrono- 
logical sequence, there remains but a succession of fragmentary views of a 
big subject. Perhaps Miss Evans’ basic idea might have been improved 
by being worked out inside each successive period. Cistercian art admittedly 
follows hard on the heels of Benedictine achievements ; but the part played 
by the bishops (many of whom were at the same time heads of great 
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monasteries) or by the princes, who were so often the benefactors of abbeys, 
does not receive fair treatment by being separately told. In the same 
way, it seems impossible to leave out from the study of the birth and evolution 
of Gothic art the increase of the king’s power and the growth of the towns. 
Occasionally, the text partially corrects this unavoidable defect, by pointing 
out, for instance, the Cluniac character of Autun Cathedral or the influence 
of the abbey of St. Denis on the royal porches of Chartres and Bourges. But 
the weakness appears more clearly in the plates, which, in following closely 
the text, do not provide a coherent series, if looked at in their actual sequence : 
thus the cloisters of St. Trophime at Arles and the front of Angouléme occur 
between the Templars’ Gothic church of Rampillon and the north porch of 
Chartres. 

A few statements might be open to minute criticism: to the reviewer 
the place given to Bourges seems excessive. There is naturally no question 
of withholding our admiration for such a chef d’euvre, but the importance 
of its architectural type on the whole history of forms may be doubted. For 
Chartres is the real creator of thirteenth-century architecture ; Bourges is 
only an isolated and archaic form—which does not mean that it is not an 
admirable one. A very few slips need cor.ecting: for instance, the first 
funeral effigy which is quoted as being true to life (plate 211a) does not repre- 
sent Philip the Fair but Philip the Bold. Above all, one must admire the 
author’s vast erudition, her thorough knowledge of an immense subject, the 
charm of her narrative, and the sheer beauty of the plates. Miss Evans, who 
pretends to write for the beginner only, has succeeded in producing a book 
which will at the same time teach a lot to the specialist and provide agreeable 
reading for the layman. 

G. GAILLARD. 


The Origins of the Great Schism: A study in fourteenth-century ecclesiastical 
history. By WALTER ULLMANN. London: Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
1948. xiii + 244 pp., (illus.). 18s. 


“Monarchy versus oligarchy was the real issue of the Schism.”’ With 
this thesis Dr. Walter Ullmann compares the official Urbanist and Clementine 
accounts of the double election of 1378 in the light of other contemporary 
testimony, and concludes for the substantial accuracy of the Urbanist 
narrative. To him the real issue can be expressed in a question: would 
Robert of Geneva have been elected if Urban VI had not alienated his 
cardinals ? To ask this is not to deny that the circumstances of Urban VI’s 
election were abnormal: there was certainly pressure from the officials and 
populace of Rome, though this can hardly have constituted a case for the 
Clementine plea of metus. It can scarcely be said that in chapter vii (‘‘ The 
English Reaction’) Dr. Ullmann has added much to what M. Perroy has 
already written, and he largely ignores the question of English relations with 
France and the Empire; but in chapter viii, on the civilians Baldus and 
John of Legnano, and in an appendix upon Cardinal Zabarella, there are 
welcome studies in his own field of juristic thought. There are some nice, 
but not always wholly relevant illustrations. 

In the ‘ Conclusion” Dr. Ullmann’s main point is emphasised. The car- 
dinals were trying to force upon the pope a system of oligarchical control, 
and make him in effect abjure the doctrine of the plenitude of power. Events 
fell out as they did because of Urban’s resistance. The Schism therefore 
results from the clash of two ideas. It follows for the author that the car- 
dinals had no representative leanings and that they were “ never inclined to 
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favour proposals for a General Council.”” This is to go too far. In his zeal to 
absolve the cardinals from conciliar tendencies, Dr. Ullmann has neglected 
their propaganda of 1408, the fact that John X XIII would never have gone to 
Constance but for their persuading, the stand for the continuance of the 
council made by Cardinals Fillastre and d’Ailly at Constance in December 
1414-March 1415, to say nothing of Cesarini’s advocacy of the Council of 
Basel in 1431-3, flatly against the will of Eugenius IV. And is the desire for 
oligarchical control a new phenomenon ? There are signs of it in the sacred 
college of Celestine III and it crops up again, very powerfully, at the end of 
the thirteenth century, as the author has himself shown. It was often latent, 
but we may agree with Dr. Ullmann that it took charge in 1378. 
E. F. Jacos. 


Joan of Arc and the Recovery of France. By AticE BucHAN. (Teach Yourself 
History Library.) London: English Universities Press. 1948. x + 


264 pp. 5s. 
Professor Butler, the latest interpreter of the Maid, opines that she ‘‘ may 
have been . . . a genuine magician”’. Miss Buchan has no such startling 


theory to propound ; yet her book is no mere rehash of previous biographies 
of St. Joan. Miss Buchan’s work is both independent and balanced in 
judgement. She is judicious about St. Joan’s talents as a soldier, and 
achieves the difficult task of being not only sympathetic to Joan but fair to 
the king who abandoned her, and to the churchmen and English who destroyed 
her. On the great question of St. Joan’s ‘‘ Voices” Miss Buchan displays a 
sympathetic open-mindedness. The sanity of her judgements is not, however, 
allowed to rob the story of attractiveness in presentation. The book 
admirably fulfils the claim made on the jacket that it “‘ gives us a clear, 
common-sense and convincing portrait of Joan of Arc as a human being.” 

This book is intended, however, to be more than a good biography. We 
are told in the introduction that ‘‘ the key-note of the series is the intention 
by way of a biography of a great man to open up a significant historical 
theme’. Good biographies have always thrown valuable light on the 
times in which their subject lived ; but to hope “ by a sufficient number of 
biographies to cover whole periods and subjects ”’ is bound to lead to distortion. 
It is hard to avoid false perspectives in opening up the recovery of France 
by way of St. Joan, great woman though she was, especially since the work 
of the late W. T. Waugh. Miss Buchan seems to recognise this in statements 
such as ‘‘ with all her inherent greatness . . . she was only incidental to the 
evolution of the French nation ”’ (p. 140), and in the demonstration in the 
last chapter that the expulsion of the English from France was due in the 
main to quite other causes than St. Joan. It is, however, difficult for the 
authoress to combine her honesty with her terms of reference, and her last 
chapter on ‘“‘ The Recovery of France” is therefore not so clear and good 
as the rest of the book. 

In a second edition a map to illustrate the siege of Orleans would be 
valuable—perhaps instead of the map inside the front cover, if cost is a 
deterrent. A previous reviewer noted that Joan’s armour was not white 
and that the bibliography is inadequate. The date 1307 for 1357 (p. 12) is 
a slip, as is probably the assertion that at Patay “ for once, the English 
bowmen had not time to raise their cross-bows shoulder high” (p. 132). 
This explanation cannot, however, apply to the statement that the Beauforts 
‘had virtually controlled English internal affairs since Henry V, on his 
death-bed, gave the Regency into their hands” (p. 253). But these are few 
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and minor blemishes; and they certainly should not prevent one from 
giving a warm recommendation to this book as a balanced and attractive 
biography of a fascinating personality. 

A. R. MYERs. 


Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England. By J. J. BacLey. London: Herbert 
Jenkins. 1948. 256 pp., (illus.). 15s. 


“ Unashamed and unrepentant, this book is a history of kings, queens and 
battles ’’,—or so the author says. But that is just his modesty. It is, in 
fact, a scholarly and careful study of the political and diplomatic history 
of western Europe between 1445 and 1471. Mr. Bagley has read widely 
in the primary authorities, supplies a reasonable apparatus criticus, some 
reproductions of contemporary portraits and an adequate, though not 
exhaustive, bibliography. His merits are conciseness, clarity and objectivity : 
his defects are the defects of those qualities. Thus, the very virtuosity with 
which he surgically dissects the complex, iridescent and degenerate tissue 
of la haute politique during this period, makes at times for difficult reading, 
while his scrupulous regard for fact continually inhibits a romantic tendency 
which might have brought his characters to fuller, if more spurious, life. 
Warwick, Charles VII, Louis XI, the two dukes of Burgundy and the rest 
remain mostly enigmatic shadows, but this is not so true of Mr. Bagley’s 
central figure, Margaret, daughter of the “elegant”’ René of Anjou. The 
“tigress” of tradition is in fact revealed, first and foremost, as a human 
being,—brought up as a poor relation of the court of France ; sent to England 
as a seasick and reluctant bride of sixteen ; developing swiftly into an im- 
petuous politician, a masterful but loyal wife, and, finally, a too devoted 
mother. She was, of course, the daughter of herclass and age ; the new-fangled 
nationalism meant nothing to her, and at various times she was prepared to 
barter Maine, Calais, Jersey, Guernsey, even Berwick, for dynastic reasons. 
There is no evidence that she was crueller or more unscrupulous than most 
of her contemporaries : indeed, she only did in hot blood what many of them 
did in cold. Her foundation of Queens’ College, Cambridge, whose quin- 
centenary has just been celebrated, perhaps suggests more sympathy with 
certain aspects of her all too “‘ ghostly ” husband’s character than is commonly 
allowed, but it is true that her son’s rights eventually meant more to her than 
those of Henry VI, and this was probably the main reason why she so remorse- 
lessly dragged the crown into civil war in 1455-6, in order to resist the “ sinister 
labour” of Richard, duke of York. All the spirit and venom went out of her 
when the prince Edward—no great loss, if the Milanese ambassador to France 
can be believed—was killed at Tewkesbury, and there is a real pathos and 
dignity about her later years. 

Throughout his book Mr. Bagley is inclined perhaps to overestimate the 
influence of the English lords over the commons: he is still writing in the 
full flood of the reaction against Stubbs, which has largely spent its force. 
Thus, while there may be some case for omitting H. L. Gray’s rather in- 
different Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation from his bibliography, 
he might well have found room for some of the more recent writings of such 
historians as Dr. Cam and Mr. McFarlane, notably in the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society. Some of his financial obiter dicta are also slightly 
suspect, though it is true that Mr. McFarlane’s valuable article on “‘ Loans 
to the Lancastrian Kings’! obviously appeared too late for him. Finally, 
there are far too many misprints, especially in the second half of his book. 
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But these are minor blemishes and do little to disfigure what, taken as a whole, 
is something more than a biography : for Mr. Bagley has, in fact, contributed 
an enlightening chapter to the general diplomatic background of the Wars 
of the Roses. 


A. B. STEet. 


A History of Cyprus, vol. it : The Frankish Period, 1192-1432 ; vol. iti : The 
Frankish Period, 1432-1571. By Str GEorRGE HILL. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1948. xl + 496 pp., viii + 703 pp., (maps, illus.). 2 vols., 
£5 5s. 


Cyprus was reconquered from the Arabs by Nicephorus II in 965. It 
fell once more into foreign hands, this time for good, when it was wrested 
from Byzantium at the close of the twelfth century by Richard Lion-heart, 
who sold it first to the Templars and afterwards to Guy de Lusignan for 
a hundred thousand gold pieces. The Lusignan house held it till 1489, 
when it was made over to Venice by the widow of the bastard James II, 
Catherine Cornaro. The republic kept it till its capture by the Turks in 
1571, who in turn held it till 1878, when, after six hundred and eighty-six 
years, it again passed into English control. 

In the second and third volumes of his monumental History the late 
Sir George Hill deals with the period of Frankish, that is, of French and 
Venetian domination from 1192 to 1571. During the thirteenth century 
the island was involved, often to its detriment, in the destinies of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and was moreover a prey to the long struggle for its 
possession between the Emperor Frederick II and the family of the Old Lord 
of Beirut. But the loss of the Holy Land (Acre fell to the Mamelukes in 
1291) was to the gain of Cyprus. The French lords retired thither, looked 
after their fiefs, fostered cultivation and export, and during the fourteenth 
century raised the island to a high level of material prosperity. In this, 
the developmient of Cyprus may be compared, mutatis mutandis, with that of 
medieval Crete under the rule of Venice. But the Frankish régime in Cyprus, 
as in the Morea, had radical flaws which ultimately undid it. There was no 
intermingling of Frank and Greek, such as produced the healthy urban 
bourgeoisie of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Crete. On the one hand, 
the Franks interbred and became effete. On the other, the native population 
was reduced to serfdom, and, it is to be supposed (for little is known of it), 
to misery if not destitution. As so often before and since, its national 
character was preserved and cherished by the Orthodox Church, which 
Catholic bigotry only strengthened by degradation and persecution. In 
its defence the Greeks occasionally rose, as they did in 1313, and emerged 
into history to redeem themselves from an otherwise almost total oblivion. 
When at last Helene Palaiologina (1442-1458), the energetic Byzantine queen 
who bit off the nose of her husband’s mistress, promoted a revival of the 
native element, it was too late. Byzantium and Mistra were tottering to 
extinction. One arm alone was powerful enough to preserve Cyprus, albeit 
for a few more decades only, to the Christian world—the arm of Venice. 

Sir George has produced a work of profound scholarship and research 
upon this period, and has placed himself firmly alongside the great Louis 
de la Mas Latrie. His main sources are, of course, the well-known chronicles 
of Philippe de Novare, of Machaeras (so brilliantly edited by R. M. Dawkins), 
of Bustron, of Lusignan. But he is master of the whole wide range of litera- 
ture and research, French, Italian, German, Greek, which has grown up 
round the medieval history of the unhappy island. His bibliography, his 
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appendixes, his index and above all the wealth of informative detail in his 
footnotes, testify to his industry and mastery of material. His text is no 
light reading : its very completeness has entailed a compression which must 
daunt all but the research worker. It is a closely, clearly written and 
formidably documented chronological record, easy to handle, easy to find 
what you want in; and whatever you want will be there. 

“Tt has been” says Sir George in his preface ‘‘ the fate of the two finest 
scholars who have interested themselves in Cyprus to die before they could 
finish their great works.’’ The same fate has now overtaken the third. We 
must hope that enough has been compiled on the period of Turkish domination 
to justify the printing of a fourth volume, with the same beautiful form and 
scrupulous accuracy with which the Cambridge Press has dignified the first 
three. 


R. J. H. JENKINS. 


Les Voyages de Découverte et les Premiers Etablissements, XV*-XVI® siécles. 
By Cu. A. JULIEN. (Colonies et Empires, 3me Série : Histoive del’expansion 
et de la colonisation frangaises, t.i.). Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1948. 534 pp. 460 Fr. 


The appearance of the first volume of a comprehensive new history of 
French imperialism, which is to be completed in six volumes and will be 
accompanied by a fifteen-volume collection of sources,' is an event of consider- 
able interest. Professor Julien is undertaking no less than four of the six 
volumes, while volumes four and five are to be written by MM. Bruhat and 
Genet, respectively. The scope and quality of the first volume suggests 
that this history will rank for many years as the standard authority. Professor 
Julien is well equipped for his formidable task and his book is much more 
than a narrowly national history. He treats his material soberly and 
critically, and has made a substantial contribution to the history, not only 
of French, but of European expansion. Without using new manuscript 
materials, apart from Thevet’s unpublished works in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, he has nevertheless assimilated a mass of hitherto scattered 
material, much of which will be unfamiliar to British readers. His sources 
are set out in a valuable bibliography, marred in some degree by misprints 
and by an inexplicable confusion of the two editions of Hakluyt’s Principal 
Navigations. A notable omission is H. A. Innis’s The Cod Fisheries (1940). 

The beginnings of French expansion offer many interesting contrasts and 
parallels with those of England. Both countries were forestalled by Portugal 
and Spain, and the Valois monarchs, like the Tudors, were unwilling to 
speculate in extensive overseas ventures in the critical years before 1550. 
Yet Professor Julien, while discarding later fictions on the priority of French 
discovery in Guinea, Brazil and Newfoundland, demonstrates that French 
activity in these years, outside the Mediterranean, was significantly greater 
than that of England. In particular, he shows that the Verrazano-Cartier- 
Roberval expeditions to North America were part of an ambitious and coherent 
programme of colonial expansion on the part of Francis I. 

The French were most active overseas in the ‘fifties and early ’sixties, 
before English seamen took the offensive against Spain ; and their struggles, 
largely under Huguenot influence, against Portugal in Brazil and against 
Spain in Florida are fully and critically discussed by Professor Julien. He 
does much to rehabilitate Thevet as an authority on early Brazil—a result 
already anticipated in part by Brazilian historians. He shows that the 


1 Ti, of this series was noticed in History, xxxiii, 173-4. 
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failure of the Brazil and Florida ventures was intimately connected with 
internal French divisions, which also led to a sharp decline in French overseas 
initiative after 1565, so that the English were able to overshadow the French 
as the principal opponents of the Iberian colonial monopoly. Yet France, 
while concentrating on the Mediterranean, retained an active and growing 
interest in Newfoundland and the St. Lawrence. The demonstration of 
French supremacy in these waters after 1580 explains why France should 
have focussed her colonial efforts on Canada in the early seventeenth century. 
Professor Julien adds to his narrative a stimulating survey of the early 
French literature of expansion and of the influence of the discoveries on 
French modes of thought. 
D. B. Quinn. 


The Navy of Britain. By MicuaEt Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin. 1948. 
660 pp., (illus.). 30s. 


The Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, believed until recently—and was 
almost alone in the belief—that history, geography, English and Divinity 
are all the same subject and one which anyone can teach. At the senior 
establishment at Greenwich this belief is slightly modified, but Professor 
Lewis has still to profess both English and history while actually presiding 
over a department mainly devoted, it seems, to current affairs. 

“* Let them be educated, say some ; I say, no, you’ll make them worse. 
Instead of talking of the good old times, spinning a yarn about the 
Nile, running up one’s memory about Nelson, and such like, they would 
all be squatting about the decks like a set of Turks, with newspapers 
before them, settling the affairs of the nation, and talking about that 
which none of them understand ! ” 

All the evils which Captain Chamier foresaw have now come to pass. But 
that does not prevent Professor Lewis from talking of the good old times. 
And when during the war a complete absence of pupils prevented him 
spinning his yarn about the Nile, he wisely spent his time in committing it 
to paper. The result is a book which no school or ship should be without. 
His approach to the subject is unusual, for he groups his material under the 
headings of ‘“‘ Ships ’’, “ Officers’, ‘‘ Men ”’, ‘‘ Management ” and “ Action ”’. 
It is difficult to do justice to a work on this scale, covering the navy’s evolution 
from the earliest time to the present day. Its value lies partly in its encyclo- 
pedic character and partly in its conclusions. For the teacher of history 
some of Professor Lewis’s chapters are of great importance, more especially 
those in part vi. on ‘‘ Weapons and Tactics”. New to many will be the 
author’s contention that the English tactics against the Armada were a 
failure until after the fireship attack, that the culverins and demi-culverins 
did not (and could not) do any notable damage at the range originally chosen, 
and that the final success in the battle of Gravelines was largely due to the 
Spaniards having exhausted all their ammunition at a time when their 
opponents had a few rounds left. He is able to show how the range was 
thenceforward shortened on the principle laid down by Sir Richard Hawkins : 

“For he that purposeth to annoy his enemie, must not shoot at 
randome, nor at point blanke, if hee purpose to accomplish his devoire, 
neither must he spend his shott nor powder, but where a pot-gun may 
reach his contrary ; how much the nearer, so much the better.” 

Resisting the temptation to dwell on the origin of the term “ pot-shot” 
Professor Lewis writes with some certainty about the evolution of the gun 
itselfi—the actual gun-barrel of which early specimens survive. He has how- 
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ever to confess a present ignorance on the subject of the gun-carriage. He 
is obviously right in believing that a crucial discovery in naval warfare was 
the principle of the recoil. If the Elizabethan guns did not recoil, but were 
loaded outboard, many of the sixteenth-century tactical difficulties are 
explained. It remains however to discover at what period the recoiling 
catriage came into common use 

This is but one of many interesting problems which this book contains, 
and to many of them Professor Lewis has the answer. Exceptionally lucid, 
for example, is his summary of Nelson’s intentions at Trafalgar ; and, indeed, 
of tactical progress in the preceding century. The book ends with a useful 
guide for further reading and can be confidently recommended to all with an 
interest in the sea. 

C. N. PARKINSON. 


The Social Structure in Caroline England. By Davip MatHEw. (The Ford 
Lectures, 1945). London: Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1948. 
iv +140 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The intention of the writer in publishing the Ford Lectures given in Oxford 
in 1945 is to stimulate further study of the structure of English society on 
the eve of the Civil War. Although Dr. Mathew draws upon some unpublished 
collections, his conclusions are based primarily upon printed sources familiar 
to the specialist if not to the general reader. In view of the obvious importance 
of the subject and the abundance of available material it is perhaps surprising 
that such a general survey should not have been attempted before ; but it 
presents formidable difficulties, arising in part from the intractable nature 
of the mate1ial and in part from the absence of natural frontiers determining 
the scope of the enquiry. The present study does not remove these 
difficulties ; it serves rather to underline them. Yet Dr. Mathew will deserve 
our gratitude if the book serves its purpose in encouraging other scholars 
to pursue some of the fascinating but elusive problems here presented to us. 

D1. Mathew has limited his survey to the period of Charles I’s personal 
rule, and has further shortened his front by focussing attention upon those 
elements in the social structure in which he discerns signs of significant 
change. Thus, for example, he justifies the omission of the greatest of all 
professions from his chapter on the emergence of a professional class on the 
grounds that ‘‘ no great change came over legal life or practice during those 
years before the Civil War.’’ By this method the survey is kept within manage- 
able bounds : but its balance is inevitably upset. Men at the height of their 
powers in the thirties had been born under Elizabeth ; their ideas had been 
formulated under James. Even in the life-time of one generation a period 
of eleven years cannot easily be isolated. It is still more difficult within so 
short a span to give play to the slow-moving trends of social development, 
where the element of continuity is stronger than the forces making for change ; 
nor will everyone be able to agree with Dr. Mathew’s diagnosis of the latter. 

If in point of time the survey is too narrow, in 1ange of subject it is perhaps 
too wide. It may be sound in theory to include chapters on foreign policy 
and religion, but they call for a fulle: exposition of political and religious 
issues than can in practice be given in a work of this kind. Other sections 
of the book border upon the field of the economic historian, and here one feels 
that Dr. Mathewislessathome. Chapter iv, on the stratification of the gentry, 
inevitably invites comparison with Professor Tawney’s Rise of the Gentry. 
A considerable expansion of chapter v. would have been welcome, for this 
is the most interesting and suggestive section of the book. We should like 
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to know much more of the professional diplomat and of the civil servant, 
to whose emergence Dr. Mathew rightly attaches significance. More space 
might also have been found for the activities of the medical profession, 
for example for their claim to a right to search apothecaries’ shops and 
to ‘cast upon the dunghill ’’ unwholesome and adulterated drugs, a claim 
which gave rise to Star Chamber proceedings in 1634. In spite of generous 
footnotes, which characteristically contain some of Dr. Mathew’s most 
interesting material, it has not been possible to include more than a fraction 
of the evidence upon which his tentative conclusions are based ; but the 
full documentation should make it easy for students to identify his sources. 
E. Evans, 


Walker Revised : Being a revision of John Walker's Sufferings of the clergy 
during the Grand Rebellion, 1642-60. By A. G. MattHEews. London: 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1948. xxxii + 416 pp. 40s. 


In this impressive work Mr. Matthews has added a vast store of information 
to the eighteenth-century book of John Walker, which has up to now remained 
the standard work on the sequestered clergy of the Civil War period. The 
author has combed the principal manuscript collections of the country, in 
addition to county records, and used an astonishing variety of printed sources, 
which are only partially indicated in the bibliography. He has been able 
not only to correct and supplement the original volume on innumerable 
points, but also to add some 1,100 names to Walker’s list. On the debated 
question of the total number of sequestrations, Mr. Matthews arrives at figures 
which are not likely to be challenged. He concludes that the number of 
parochial clergy ejected was about 2,425, about 1,000 above Walker's, 
Allowing for the duplication of names, approximately 780 may be added to 
the list from the ranks of cathedral and collegiate clergy, and a further group 
of 400 ‘‘ harassed but not expelled from their livings, together with curates, 
perpetual and assistant, and schoolmasters’”’, swells the grand total of 
sufferers to the round figure of 3,600. But even so it is interesting to notice 
that nearly seventy per cent. of the parishes were unaffected by the upheaval, 
and since this could scarcely represent the proportion of Puritan sentiment 
in the old church, it is clear that many of the poorer and more remote benefices 
escaped the attention of sequestration committees, and that the majority 
of Anglican clergy passively accepted the new order. 

It should be noted that the revision is intended to supplement and not to 
replace Walker, and much of the material in the earlier volume is not repeated. 
Cross-references provided under each name, however, make it a simple 
matter to use the two books together. For reasons of space, Mr. Matthews 
has given the list of cathedral and university clergy ‘‘a somewhat meagre 
treatment ”’, and though many of them reappear in the section on parochial 
clergy, one may regret that the fruits of his research could not be made fully 
available. 

The book will undoubtedly throw light on many aspects of church life in 
the period. It is apparent, even if one discounts the exaggeration of hostile 
witnesses, that Laudian ceremonial practices were much more widespread 
in parish churches than has been supposed. Also, common impressions of 
the plight of Anglican clergy under the Protectorate will be modified by the 
new evidence. While sequestrations continued in diminishing numbers 
throughout the ‘fifties, a reverse process was also going on by which ejected 
clergy were being admitted by the Triers to new benefices. Scores of clergy 
who had refused the Covenant took the 1650 oath of civil allegiance. As 
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Baxter maintained, resistance to the Engagement was much stronger among 
Presbyterians than among Anglicans. On the other hand, Mr. Matthews’ 
evidence proves that Gardiner was mistaken in asserting that Cromwell’s 
Declaration of 1655 against the sequestered clergy was never more than a 
threat, and there were a number of fresh ejections at this time. In the last 
two years of the Commonwealth, however, the commission of Triers seems 
to have let down the bars again, for there are frequent references to clergy 


who regained a benefice in 1658 or 1659. 
B. H. G. WorMALD. 


James II. By F. C. Turner. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1948. 
vii + 544 pp. 21s. 

Mr. Turner’s new life of James II is outstanding, not only on account of 
the patience and skill which have gone into the collection and examination 
of every available source, but because the author has assimilated his material 
and produced a book that has a character of its own. In this sense it is 
assuredly a definitive biography ; how far it is definitive, in the sense of saying 
the last word about James’ baffling personality, is not quite so clear. Whether 
an entirely satisfying biography can be written by someone out of sympathy 
with his subject is a question not easy to answer with certainty. 

It is apparent that Mr. Turner does not like James, and it seems at times 
that he does not give him all the credit he might for good work and good 
intentions, which made his contemporaries respect him in the years before 
1680 even if they were not fond of him. In a book wherein impartiality is 
consistently sought and generally attained, it is ungracious to single out 
occasional lapses, but in the grudging reference to James’ loyalty to Clarendon 
in 1667 and in the devaluation of his work at the admiralty there might have 
been more marked appreciation. One would have liked also to have some 
reference to James’ ideas about colonial development. 

Mr. Turner refers to Maria d’Este’s piety as “ religious bigotry ’’, and that 
side of James’ nature, which grew steadily from the time of his conversion to 
the last years at St. Germains, the very real religious experience depicted in 
the Papers of Devotion, elicits no friendly response from his biographer. He 
is more successful in bringing out the fact that James was obsessed by a 
political viewpoint at least as incompatible with success as his religion. It 
was in part a legacy from the Civil War that had shattered his childhood’s 
security, in part bred from that admiration of France, which he had learnt 
in Turenne’s army. He was an autocrat par excellence, and quite incapable 
of even beginning to apprehend that dogged insistence on liberty that inspired 
such answers to his questionnaire of 1687 as the one which began: “ If I 
be chosen a member of Parliament I conceive myself obliged to give my 
vote according to the reason of the debate of the House and not otherwise.” 

The story raises many fascinating questions : the warping of James’ nature 
in adolescence ; the impenetrable personality of Sunderland ; the interplay 
of English and European politics. The account of the relations between James 
and France, and also between James and William of Orange, are of particular 
interest. It is always something of a mystery as to how the marriage of 
William and Mary came about, but it is significant to note the ties of kinship 
and personal liking which bound James and William and made all the more 
tragic the pitiable end. Mr. Turner’s biography is an amazing synthesis of 
the facts, interpreted with ability and presented with vigour and clarity. 


F. M. G. HicHam. 


9 
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The Jacobite Movement : The First Phase, 1688-1716. By Sir Cuaruzs 
Petrig. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1948. 240pp., (illus.), 15s, 

The Young Adventurer : the Wanderings of Prince Charles Edward Stuart in 
Scotland and England in the Years 1745-6. By Donatp Nicuotas. 
London: Batchworth Press. 1949, 228 pp., (illus.). 12s. 6d. 


Sir Charles Petrie published in 1932 a survey of the Jacobite movement 
in a single volume. He has now decided to revise and expand it, and the 
present volume is the first part of the new edition. The story is taken from 
the revolution of 1688 to the aftermath of the ’Fifteen, with two introductory 
chapters on the reigns of Charles II and James II. There is no doubt that 
the author can tell a tale well, and his obvious partiality for the Jacobite 
cause will be no obstacle to the enjoyment of his book by those who already 
have some knowledge of the subject. But as a serious guide to the study 
of Jacobitism this book must be found dangerously wanting. In the first 
place, there are considerable omissions even from the story as it is now known, 
and this is particularly so of the period 1702-14. It seems almost incredible 
that a study of Jacobitism on this scale should contain no reference to Colonel 
Hooke, whose own account of his intrigues was published in 1758 and whose 
correspondence was edited in two large volumes for the Roxburghe Club in 
1870-1. In the second place, there is an absence of the high standard of 
accuracy that one expects from a historian writing on such a topic. For 
example, the troops sent from Flanders to deal with the 1708 attempt were 
not under the command of Cadogan (p. 124) ; on p. 165 we are told of the 
arrest of Lt.-Col. Paul, but we are not told that the charges against him were 
discovered to be without foundation ; and Wills at Preston had only the 
Cameronians and not “some battalions of infantry” (p. 186). A third 
criticism is that Sir Charles Petrie does not appear to have used some recent 
works (one may instance Commander Owen’s account of the 1708 attempt, 
Professor Fieldhouse’s work on Bolingbroke, and Mr. Mackenzie’s life of 
Lovat) ; nor has he really attempted to grapple with the manuscript and 
pamphlet material. The truth is that the time is not yet ripe for a general 
survey of this kind. Much detailed preliminary work is required on every 
aspect, except perhaps the ’Fifteen, and until the results of the research now 
being carried out are available a real appreciation of the Jacobite movement 
from 1689 to 1714, and even the ’Fifteen itself, is impossible. 

Mr. Nicholas’s book is less ambitious. His object is to relate the personal 
adventures of Prince Charles Edward during the ‘Forty-five, providing a 
popular and up-to-date version of the Itinerary compiled by W. B. Blaikie 
for the Scottish History Society in 1897. He has performed his task in an 
attractive manner and his bias is obvious enough to be comparatively 
harmless, There are a few slips. The story of Hawley and Mrs. Gordon is 
placed after instead of before Culloden ; ‘‘ Burrell” on p. 118 is an obvious 
misprint for ‘‘ Barrell’; and his attempt to make out a good case for the 
prince at Culloden is marred by the assumption that Elcho is the only witness 
against him. Mr. Nicholas’s judgements on military questions will hardly 
win general acceptance. It is surely going too far to describe Lord George 
Murray as “ a military genius ”’, and he does not seem to be aware of the nature 
of the government's dispositions to meet the march into England. Thus the 
significance of Cumberland’s move to Stone escapes him, and he fails to see 
that the Jacobites’ fatal mistake was to march to Derby, away from their 
possible support in North Wales. 

One curious illusion appears to be held by both authors. Mr. Nicholas 
consistently calls the enemies of the Jacobites “ the English’”’. He can even 
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describe Sir Robert Monro as one of “ the English dead” at Falkirk, and 
“the only man of note killed in the English army” at Culloden was Lord 
Robert Ker, son of the Marquis of Lothian. He forgets that Cumberland’s 
army in 1746 contained three Scottish regiments as well as the Argyll militia 
and Loudoun’s Highlanders. Sir Charles Petrie does not go as far as this, 
but he omits all mention of the Cameronians at Dunkeld in 1689 and Preston 
in 1715, and he does not say that ‘“‘the English soldiers” hurried from 
Flanders in 1708 included the Royals and the Scots Fusiliers. The view that 
the Jacobite movement was in some way a manifestation of Scottish 
nationalism has no historical foundation. S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 
The Great Elector. By FERDINAND SCHEVILL. University of Chicago Press: 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. x + 442pp., (illus.,map). 27s. 6d. 

Professor Schevill intends his study to meet the needs of “ the body of 
alert readers making up . . . the solid core of our continuing civilization.” 
In their interest he avoids both the controversies of scholars and, perhaps 
unfortunately, the use of documentation. He examines carefully and 
expounds lucidly the major issues of the Great Elector’s reign and, if he does 
not usually depart from generally accepted conclusions, he explains clearly 
the reasons for his views. 

Professor Schevill in the course of his work has conceived an admiration 
for his subject, not only for the ability and dogged courage to which he owed 
his hard-won successes, but also for the principles on which he acted. Though 
he fully admits the ferocious single-mindedness of the Elector’s ambitions 
for Prussia and for himself, he believes that he was in addition a German 
patriot and a devoted adherent of ‘‘ his beloved Protestant cause ’’, who had 
nevertheless a ‘‘ religious breadth as yet shared by few in Europe”. There 
is no doubt something in this. The complex nature of seventeenth-century 
loyalties must always be borne in mind ; but for the most part it is hard to 
see more than policy in the Elector’s expression of these sentiments, and his 
acts only too frequently are in manifest contradiction of them. 

Behind much of Professor Schevill’s thought there seems to lie an un- 
questioning acceptance of the assumption that the rise of a strong and united 
Germany was possible only through the primacy of Prussia and that, however 
ruthless were the means of the Hohenzollerns, the results which ultimately 
emerged from their actions were those characteristic of the best of western 
civilization. When Professor Schevill says that the Great Elector “ heard 
the whispered message and, obeying its unmistakable intimations, dissociated 
himself from what was old and dying to align himself with what was young 
and vital’ and thus became “ the founder of a self-sustained state in Germany 
and, through the distant consequences of his act, the restorer of Germany 
itself” ; this is no doubt what he means. It is for this reason too that he 
feels no sympathy for the legalism of those who opposed the Elector’s rise 
to absolutism, and sees in the claim for the sanctity of the sectional “‘ liberties ”’ 
for which Hieronymus Roth sacrificed his life, no more than a “ feudal” 
obscurantism which is in direct conflict with “the liberty... the clarion 
theme” of modern democracy. Yet sterile and obstructive though the 
outlook of the ruling interests might normally be, it is to the tradition of 
rights and of the rule of law established in the defence of such sectional 
“liberties ’, as much as to the theories of the rights of man, that the modern 
democracies owe the safeguards of their freedom. 

The book is well printed and pleasantly illustrated. The map illustrating 
Germany at the Treaty of Westphalia is on too small a scale to be easy to use. 

L. S, SUTHERLAND. 
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The Education of the Enlightened Despots. By H.R.H. Prince Cuura 
CHAKRABONGSE. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1948. x + 149 PP., 
(illus.). 10s. 6d. 

Prince Chula Chakrabongse of Siam brings to this short study a closer 
experience of the traditions of personal monarchy than is common among 
historians, and an engaging directness and simplicity of approach. The 
work consists of two essays describing the education of Louis XV and 
Frederick the Great, followed by two slight sketches for what would have 
been similar studies of Catherine the Great and Joseph II had the author's 
work not been interrupted. It is based primarily on the published memoirs 
and correspondence in which the age is so rich, supplemented by sound 
secondary authorities. 

The strength of the work lies in the author’s comprehension of the more 
personal aspects of kingship, of the atmosphere of a court and of the combina- 
tion of precept, experience and character which go to the moulding of a young 
prince. - It also brings together some interesting material. His method of 
approach precludes, however, any attempt to discuss the intellectual move- 
ments of the age which, in the case of three of the sovereigns studied, did 
much to offset the conservatism of their formal education, or to indicate the 
varying national and dynastic traditions on which this formal education was 
based. Thus, though he stresses the stimulating effect of Voltaire’s thought 
on Frederick and Catherine and the formative influence of the philosophes 
on the more serious and susceptible Joseph, he neither analyses this thought 
nor seeks to account for the attraction it exercised. Similarly, though the 
widely different methods adopted in the formal education of Louis XV, 
Frederick and Joseph (Catherine can hardly be said to have had a formal 
education at all) are pointed out and illustrated by some highly significant 
quotations, there is no attempt to relate these variations to the different 
traditions of the royal houses to which they belonged and of the great states 
of Europe which they were to rule. Yet the deep sense of religious obligation 
which his education imposed on Joseph II was as significant of Hapsburg 
tradition as the harsh and rigid military code, which formed Frederick even 
while he rebelled against it, was characteristic of the Hohenzollerns. And 
wretched as was the education of Louis XV in the twilight of the French 
monarchy, he had before him for his guidance both the high claims of the 
voi soleil and the great French theory of a king subject to God and to the laws 
he had himself ordained. ‘‘ The liberty which princes owe their subjects” 
Massillon told the young king “‘ is the liberty imposed by their laws. It is 
true that as Kings you recognize God alone as being above you, yet your laws 
ought to have more authority than yourself. A prince is not born for himself 
alone. He also owes himself to his subjects.” 

The book is illustrated by well-produced and well-chosen portraits of its 
subjects. In conclusion one should note that there are some misprints and 
that in the footnotes the absence of page references is inconvenient to the 
student. L. S. SUTHERLAND. 


Men of Letters and the English Public in the Eighteenth Century, 1660-1744 : 
Dryden, Addison, Pope. By ALEXANDRE BEL)AME. (Edit. by Bonamy 
DosreEE.) London: Routledge. 1948. xxiv + 492 pp. 25s. 

Mr. Gay’s London. By Sir A. P. HERBERT. London: Ernest Benn, 1948, 
136 pp., (illus.). 9s. 6d. 

Writing in 1881 for a France not specially versed in English literature, 

Beljame was a pioneer, justly appreciated as wuwch. Translated for the first 
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time into English, sixty-seven years later, his book dates. Written with 
skill and enthusiasm, with some of its shortcomings repaired by an appre- 
ciative editor, skilfully translated and pleasingly produced, it can still be 
read with genuine pleasure as a period piece, not unworthy of the schools of 
Macaulay and of Lecky, whose influence it shows. Tested against the additions 
of two generations of subsequent research, it remains, within its limits, 
“dated” yet profitable reading. It is to be regretted that the title does 
not make those limits more apparent. ‘‘ Men of letters’ resolves itself, on 
investigation, into an arbitrary selection of poets and dramatists. The 
reader who hopes for a discussion of the relations between the English public 
and, say, Fielding or Richardson, Goldsmith or Johnson, will be as dis- 
appointed as the seeker after appraisals of the influence of Clarendon or 
Temple, Locke or Berkeley. But the reader who accepts these limitations 
will gain an attractive and well-written narrative. 

The story runs smoothly within an artificially created unity. In three 
periods, labelled by name and time, “ Dryden, 1660-1688” ; “ Addison, 
1688-1721 ” ; and “‘ Pope, 1721-1744 ’’, the court of the Restoration is shown 
reacting against Puritanism, and indulging to the full its interest in the theatre 
and the arts. The court being the only patron, the reward of the man of 
letters was small, his livelihood precarious. Offence to a great man could 
bring instant ruin, with or without a thrashing from ruffians hired to that end. 
A fulsome dedication to a royal mistress was the safest pass to patronage, 
a skilful dedication an essential. Dryden, the greatest of the professional 
men of letters, could expect to draw no more than £100 for a five-act play. 
Lesser fry might copy Payne Fisher and hawk their dedications from door 
to door. 

In the second period, the establishment of party government and the gradual 
growth of a more general public created a brief golden age. Addison and 
Steele, sensing the change in public taste, consolidated into one assured 
reading public sections of opinion hitherto hopelessly split between Cavalier 
and Puritan, Couit and City. Whig and Tory vied to secure publicists, 
direct or indirect. 

The argument, developed with all the attraction of anecdote and quotation, 
leads on to the final stage—first, the débdcle, when Walpole abruptly ended 
the politician’s patronage, and tattered authors faced the alternatives of 
seizure for debt or of writing, literally for their keep, in booksellers’ garrets ; 
then the establishment by Pope of the man of letters as a man of independence, 
supported by a reading public, dependent for his livelihood on no whim of 
court or party. 

Learned, well documented, entertaining, Beljame fares best as a period 
piece. Yet it must always have been difficult to accept his assumption that, 
because divines, historians, and scientists did not live solely by writing, 
their readers should be subtracted from the reading public. Nor was that 
public “ created by the essayists”’. It was buying eagerly years before their 
day, though it was not buying Belles Lettres. The intense curiosity of an 
age in which print, not practice, was becoming the main medium of instruction 
provided writers and readers for books as diverse as Evelyn’s Sylva, Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society, Chamberlayne’s Angliae Notitia, Howell’s 
Londinopolis, Clarendon’s History, and the gentlemen’s manuals on archi- 
tecture and building by Phillippes, Primatt, and Gerbier. Modern research 
compels further modification. New knowledge of the titles, numbers and 
editions of books printed in the years 1660-1721 invalidates many of his 
conclusions, Obsession with the follies of Charles II’s court is as outmoded 
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as the declaration that ‘‘ London being the whole of England, the Court was 
the whole of London ”’, or the description of Jacob Tonson as the father of 
the “ printer-publisher”’. Revaluation in the light of the discoveries by 
economic and social historians is as necessary as a thorough overhaul of 
Beljame’s bibliography. It, like his whole work, is an admirable example 
of its period, and with that limitation the modern reader may well feel content, 
Sir Alan Herbert covers the years of the greatest poverty of Beljame’s 
men of letters. In his 136 pages are fifteen extracts from the London Sessions 
Papers of the mayoral year 1732-3, and a commentary made up in the 
main from the same or additional extracts. The result is a vivid record of 
the seamy side of life in London in the heyday of its demoralisation by cheap 
gin. The accuracy of Gay’s characterisation impresses the author, and the 
skill of the anonymous reporter earns his admiration, but he has not been 
moved to provide the historical and legal introduction they badly need. 
The reader must be grateful for what amounts to a dish of hors d’ceuvres, 
regretful that, with appetite whetted, he is given no more. The reviewer 
must add the guess that, as the Papers at this date were still sold as private- 
venture publications, bought for their appeal to tastes which still provide 
readers in millions for certain papers each Sunday, the “artless, graphic 
language "’ was supplied in part by poor devils of writers in the booksellers’ 
garrets. Those described by Fielding in The Author's Farce or by Smollett 
in Humphrey Clinker might well have done it, and with this guess Beljame 
would probably agree. T. F. Reppaway. 


Pageant-Master of the Republic—jJacques Louis David and the French Revolution. 
By Davin L. Dowp. (University of Nebraska Studies, New Series, No. 3). 
Lincoln : University of Nebraska. 1948. xiv + 205 pp., (illus.). np. 


In this succinct and learned study Mr. D. Lloyd Dowd provides an interesting 
analytical account of David’s achievement as designer and director-in-chief 
of the great series of neo-classical national festivals which marked the 
progress of the French Revolution. Based upon an exhaustive examination 
of the first-hand evidence, this work is not so much an essay in art criticism 
or political history as a sociological inquiry into the technique of inculcating 
revolutionary ideology by means of fétes in honour of Jacobin martyrs, 
military successes or new civic cults. The author briefly but competently 
sketches the origins of David’s artistic genius in the rise of the neo-classical 
spirit of the second half of the eighteenth century, David’s championship of 
the liberal tendencies in French art circles both before and after the outbreak 
of the revolution, and his subsequent career as a Jacobin politician. The 
various revolutionary festivals organised by the painter and their effects 
on public opinion are then described in some detail. 

It may be suggested, however, that Mr. Dowd perhaps exaggerates the 
significance of the early fétes in honour of Le Peletier, Lazowski and Marat 
when he contends that they mark an important stage in the rise of the 
Dechristianisation movement. There were few signs of this movement 
before October or November 1793, and Aulard has shown that the first lay 
patriotic festival, in the sense that it was unaccompanied by either mass or 
Te Deum, was that of 10 August 1793. Nor does the author appreciate the 
real danger which such national festivals, particularly those in which delegates 
from the provinces participated, often presented to the established political 
régime in Paris. Thus, for example, the success of the féte of 10 August 1793 
cannot be wholly ascribed to David, since it was due rather to the careful 
measures which the recently reorganised Committee of Public Safety took 
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to prevent a counter-revolutionary journée in the Federalist interest. The 
festivals were expensive as well as potentially dangerous and it would be 
interesting to know what opposition, if any, these celebrations encountered 
in governmental circles. It is also clear from Mr. Dowd’s own analysis that 
the fétes, so far from producing sentiments of solidarity among the revolu- 
tionaries, often resulted in unseemly wrangles among the opposing politicians. 
Mr. Dowd, however, has little or nothing to say in criticism of the festivals. 
As a means of “ social control’’ they were probably far less effective than 


he suggests. 
A. GooDwIN. 


The Durable Monument : Horatio Nelson. By ADMIRAL SiR W. M. JAMEs. 
London: Longmans. 1948. viii + 312 pp., (illus.). 15s. 


If this book had to take its stand upon pure history, it might be dismissed 
as almost undistinguished, second-hand. Indeed, it is not a very serious 
contribution to that muse—no authorities quoted; if one may hazard a 
guess, not very many seriously consulted, and no new ones discovered. 
Some of its statements, moreover, might be hard to defend historically : 
eg., that (in 1805) ‘‘ Rodney had so far been the only admiral who had 
broken away from convention ’”’: or the author’s rather tame acquiescence 
in Napoleon’s “‘ insigne bétise’’ interpretation of Cornwallis’s famous move. 
(He is following Mahan here. Has he considered Corbett’s devastating 
answer?) Why, too, not use the best plan of Trafalgar, which is, surely, 
that in the 1913 Bluebook ? 

But such criticisms, alone, miss the point. Whatever its merits as history, 
it is in another category altogether as biography. Here the author has one 
unique advantage. His book presents a very distinguished sailor’s view 
ofanother sailor, outstandingly great. ' Unquestionably, there is a freemasonry 
of the sea which can survive the vast technical changes of the last century, 
so that Admiral James “ gets inside the skin ’’ of Admiral Nelson in a way 
hardly open to the civilian ; and produces an unusually intimate and under- 
standing result. Moreover, here speaks authority. When Nelson’s admini- 
strative genius is stressed by one who himself bore an immense administrative 
war-time burden (incidentally in Nelson’s own cabin), we must listen with 
something more than respect. This is more than history retold : it is experi- 
ence reincarnated. Above all, his approach is a common-sense one. He 
will stand no nonsense: and much nonsense—uncritical, invraisemblable, 
hearsay stuff—has been written, especially in Victorian times, about one 
who had become something of a show-piece even before he died. His 
treatment of this sentimental quasi-gossip is characteristically sensible. He 
applies to it the yardstick not so much of history as of intrinsic probability, 
of truth-to-life : and if it will not stand the test, out it goes. 

Of this nature is his assessment of Lady Hamilton and Nelson’s reaction 
to her. It may seem sometimes at variance with the evidence, but it 
rings remarkably true to life. Indeed, one feels, his whole view of Nelson 
during his nadir—the “‘ Sicilified ’’ period—is essentially correct, because 
psychologically sound. Not that he spares Nelson. He is outspokenly 
critical when his subject deserves it: taken all round, he is probably well 
below the average of Nelson’s biographers in hero-worship, yet assuredly 
Nearer the truth, because more level-headed. ‘The third quality— 
imagination and creative power—” he writes “is the one which dictates 
the stature of an admiral.” This truth too comes with double force from a 
fellow admiral ; and he makes his point—that Nelson possessed the quality 
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in superabundance. This, in my view, is all-important. Creative genius 
in naval tactics, administration and leadership, all dwelling in a frail but 
very lovable body—that is the “‘ Endurable Monument ”’, Though it may 
not be profound history, it is first-rate biography. x 


M. Lewis. 


The Great Rehearsal. By CARL VAN DorEN. London: The Cresset Press, 
1948. xii + 336 pp., (illus.). 25s. 

The Formative Years. 2 vols. By HENrRy Apams. (Edit. by HErserr 
AGAR). London: Collins. 1948. xxvi + 1067 pp., (map, illus.). 42s. 

The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson. By DaNnieEt J. Boorstin. New York: 
Henry Holt. 1948. 306 pp. $4.00. 


The age of American history that may not untruly be called the age of 
Jefferson still exercises a dominant place in the American imagination ; and 
it is to the wisdom of Jefferson and his contemporaries that Americans still 
turn for illumination upon the pressing problems of the present day. Indeed, 
Mr. Carl van Doren’s use of the title The Great Rehearsal for a book concerned 
with the making and ratifying of the federal constitution, was chosen in 
the conviction that this earlier struggle for a federal union involved most 
of the arguments now being put forward for and against a union on a world 
scale. Fortunately, Mr. van Doren is content to state his point in the preface 
and to leave it at that. For the rest, the book is a straightforward narrative 
of what went on at Philadelphia, and later in the struggle over ratification. 
To those familiar with the works of Farrand and Warren, there will be little 
new here; but Mr. van Doren has a literary skill denied to most of his 
predecessors in this field, and the result is to give his picture a fidelity to life, 
all too rare in these days when dehydration is regarded as a necessary 
accompaniment of true scholarship. Because he deals with people, Mr. van 
Doren does not tie his interpretation of the motives of the constitution-makers 
to the single thread of economic determinism in the manner of the Beard 
school. That there were real divergences of interest, no less than of ideology, 
is clear enough ; equally well marked is the clarity of mind and generosity 
of spirit, as well as the fundamental harmony of a single cultural background, 
that together made success possible. It is not distance alone that makes 
these men seem giants. Even so, it is hard to see how they could have 
succeeded had the glare of publicity been directed on their proceedings. It 
is a far cry from the decorum of Philadelphia to the billingsgate of U.N.O. 
Mr. van Doren’s book is above all an index of our decline. 

The success in the United States of one great historical work of our own 
age in its abridged form was bound to inspire emulation. And it is perhaps 
to Professor Toynbee that we should be grateful for the condensation that 
Mr. Herbert Agar has made of Henry Adams's great, and as the author 
feared, rather neglected work, A History of the United States during the 
Administrations of Jefferson and Madison. Primarily by eliminating all the 
abundant footnotes in the original, and most of the quotations from the 
sources in the text itself, Mr. Agar has contrived to reduce Adams’s master- 
piece to something like a third of its length. Whether or not this is to be 
welcomed is doubtful. Those concerned in this country with building up 
libraries on American history would no doubt have preferred a cheap reprint 
of the work itself. For without the references to the archival materials that 
Adams was so diligent in coliecting, the book can hardly provide a foundation 
for further study of this vital period—nor is one in a position to evaluate 
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the contributions to the subject made in the half-century since Adams wrote. 
However, the great passages of description and analysis are here ; and one 
must be thankful for that much. 

Mr. Boorstin is not one of those who believe that the last word on the 
Jeffersonians was said half a century ago—or has indeed been said yet. 
Indeed, his chief concern has been to dissipate the over-readiness to accept 
certain stereotypes of the Jeffersonian creed for the thing itself. He reminds 
us of how fragile must be any interpretation of the Jeffersonian outlook 
which confines itself to its political and social aspects, while neglecting the 
scientific and philosophical presuppositions of the generation that produced 
it. He examines for his purpose not only the writings of Jefferson, but those 
of his associates in the American Philosophical Society—David Rittenhouse, 
Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Smith Barton, Joseph Priestley, Tom Paine, 
and Charles Willson Peale. The result is the most valuable as well as the 
most original contribution to Jeffersonian scholarship for a very long time. 
No handling of the intellectual history of that period can ever be the same 
again. If the University of Chicago’s ‘‘ Committee on Social Thought ”’, of 
which Mr Boorstin is a member, can inspire a few more works which show 
the same disregard for the cramping conventions of current subject-divisions 
among academic historians, we may well be on the eve of a new renaissance 
in historiography. 

M. BELoFF. 


The Age of Jackson. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 1947. xxiii + 577 pp. 21s. 


This is a memorable new interpretation of a remarkable man, and of his 
impact upon the political development of the U.S.A. It is significant that 
we do not speak, as a matter of course, of the Age of Washington, of the Age 
of Lincoln, or of the Age of Woodrow Wilson, but that ‘“‘ The Age of Jackson ” 
has long been recognised as an apt description for an epoch in American 
history. Mr. Schlesinger is at present writing a book to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Age of Franklin D. Roosevelt ’’. It remains to be seen whether or not this 
title will find such easy and universal acceptance as that which he has given 
to his first major work, a book which was crowned by the award of the 
coveted Pulitzer prize for history for 1945, which happened to be the centenary 
year of the death of Andrew Jackson. 

The Age of Jackson is in no sense simply another biography of Andrew 
Jackson. It does not supplant or compete with J. S. Bassett’s standard 
two-volume life (published in 1928) or with Marquis James’s Andrew Jackson : 
Portrait of a President (which appeared in 1937). Indeed, Mr. Schlesinger 
opens his story at the beginning of the year 1829, when Jackson was already 
sixty-one years old and had only sixteen more years to live. At that time 
the capital city of Washington, D.C., was awaiting the arrival of Jackson 
for his inauguration as president of the United States that March with a 
mixture of eagerness and apprehension. The defeated Whig party sensed 
aright that here was the threshold of a new era and they dreaded the shape 
of things to come. The Democrats, jubilant at their success at the polls 
{after the bitter disappointment of 1824) were anticipating with relish the 
spoils of office, but were equally in the dark as to what sort of president 
Jackson would turn out to be. 

Mr. Schlesinger shows how Jackson lent all his great strength of character 
and immense integrity to the performance of his office, but that the basic 
ideas of Jacksonian democracy tended to be formulated and expressed by 
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others, who were reinterpreting for a new age the Jeffersonian tradition, 
tempered by a more positive attitude toward the sphere of government 
and the function of the state than Jefferson had been prepared to accept. 
Mr. Schlesinger refuses to swallow whole that over-simplification of history 
which makes of Jackson the apostle of a new and crude frontier democracy 
in a seat of government hitherto dominated by eastern seaboard traditions, 
While giving its due to the trans-Allegheny influence brought to bear by 
Jackson, he traces the origins of Jacksonian democracy rather in the writings 
and speeches and actions of northern and southern Democrats who were 
relatively unaffected by these new western attitudes. 

While thus reinterpreting Jackson and his era, Mr. Schlesinger does not 
reduce the historical stature of the man in any way. In fact, he challenges 
sharply those who claim that Jackson was not a great president. In particular 
he crosses swords with Professor Abernethy, of the University of Virginia, 
for denying (in the Dictionary of American Biography and elsewhere) that a 
man who had shown so little presidential quality before 1829 could possibly 
have acquired it overnight, as it were. ‘‘ If Abernethy were to use the same 
method on Lincoln or Wilson or Franklin Roosevelt ’’ asserts Mr. Schlesinger 
“that is to dogmatise on their presidencies on the strength of their pre- 
presidential records—his results would be self-evidently absurd.” 


J. A. Haweoop. 


Soziale und Politische Geschichte der Revolution von 1848. By Rvupo.F 
STADELMANN. Munich: Miinchner Verlag. 1948. viii + 216 pp, 
DM. 8.00. 


Professor Stadelmann, interested in classifying European revolutions, 
surveys here the various undercurrents of the German revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848. He uses his sources to illuminate the spirit of the masses 
as well as of individuals. The Berlin mobs, the workers of the Rhineland, 
the Silesian and Franconian peasantry, the craft-workers of south-west 
Germany are all described in action, and their feelings analysed, together 
with those of academics like Strauss (like the author, a Tiibingen Professor), 
intellectuals like Dahlmann and Droysen, politicians like Blum and Welcker, 
aristocratic professional administrators like Heinrich von Gagern, revolution- 
ary leaders like Hecker and Stefan Born and petty court officials of the absurd 
little states, like Wilhelm von Kiigelgens. All this is highly interesting and 
most informative ; yet it is not always possible to understand the conclusions 
drawn from the facts. 

Frederick William IV is presented as the traducer of German hopes. 
Professor Stadelmann apparently believes that, had he not refused the 
imperial crown offered ‘‘ by Grace of Butcher and Baker” and considered 
a Germany “‘ without Trieste, the Tyrol and the glorious Archduchy ... 
worse than a face without a nose”’, all would have come right. Prussia 
would have placed herself at the head of the bourgeois liberal movement and, 
by following the advice of the Coburg party, would have found “ a practically 
Bismarckian solution . . . simply ‘omitting the domination of black-and- 
white and abandoning pride of place as a separate state.’’ The vital question 
is thus begged. Professor Stadelmann similarly regrets that Prussian diplo- 
macy had earlier failed to seize the chance for Prussia to lead a liberal Germany 
by gaining the alliance and approval of England. Such a policy, with its 
obligation to acknowledge the national aspirations of the Italians and the 
Poles, would have involved the creation of a veritable Kleindeutschland ; 
to suggest that it could have been followed in 1848 is to deny the bare facts 
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of German history. Yet Professor Stadelmann queries the validity of 
Professor Namier’s interpretation of these facts and, elsewhere, regrets the 
Germans’ ‘‘ deep ignorance of the very nature of power”. 

The author’s view of the significance of the attitude of the craft-workers is 
also open to doubt. Their opposition to the industrial developments of this 
essentially capitalistic epoch was castigated by Marx and Engels under the 
contemptuous head of “ true German Socialism ’’, the name given to the 
movement by one of its most persistent publicists, Winckelblech, who, 
writing under the pseudonym Karl Marlo, taught this petty bourgeoisie to 
demand an “organic society’”’ with ‘‘ Germanic basic legal principles ”’. 
The demand comprised an appeal to the German aristocracy for support 
against the rising power of money and its possessors, and led to a whole series 
of strange vapprochements between men such as F. W. Held and Hermann 
Wagener, Wagener and Ferdinand Lassalle, Lassalle and Bismarck, culmin- 
ating, it has been well said, in the joining of hands between “ aristocratic ” 
and “ plebeian ’’ conservatism that hallowed the Third Reich. 

Nevertheless, this book fills in concise form a gap in the equipment of 
students of the German Revolution of 1848, Herzen’s “ playful cow”’. It 
makes important material accessible and, where it avoids hypothesis, contri- 
butes valuable information. It is a pity that there is no index to an otherwise 
well-produced volume. E. DE Groot. 


The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edit. by J. P. MAYER. London: 
The Harvill Press. 1948. xxxii + 354 pp. 2ls. 


It is fifty-two years since the appearance of the only English edition of 
Tocqueville’s Souvenirs, a hundred since the momentous events with which 
they are concerned. The publication of a new English edition is therefore 
a welcome addition to the literature commemorating the centenary of the 
French Revolution of 1848. No historian of the Second French Republic 
can afford to ignore Tocqueville’s comments on the men and events of 1848 
and 1849, his penetrating diagnoses of the forces underlying the revolution 
of February and the insurrection of June, and his brilliant characters of 
Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon and many others; and no general reader 
whose interest in 1848 has been quickened by the centenary celebrations 
should miss the chance of reading the vivid personal impressions of one of 
the most profound political observers of the nineteenth century. Mr. Mayer 
has done a real service in making an English version of the Souvenirs once 
more available, although a guinea is a sadly high charge for what is sub- 
stantially a reprint of a work of no great length. 

Yet, notwithstanding the service he has rendered, it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that Mr. Mayer has missed an opportunity. The Recollections, 
as he points out, are “‘ political Mémoires ’’, and, as such, highly personal and 
selective in their treatment of men and events. Many of the men referred 
to are now forgotten, except by the specialist, and events to which Tocqueville 
alludes as familiar have ceased to be so even for Frenchmen. The centenary 
was surely an invitation to produce a scholarly critical edition ; and who might 
have done this more appropriately than Mr. Mayer, who has already written 
on Tocqueville and who tells us that a new French edition of Tocqueville’s 
Oeuvres Complétes is in preparation under his direction? As it is, after a 
brief but interesting introduction, he has contented himself with reprinting, 
with some modifications, the 1896 translation by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos and with adding to it the further passages included in M. Luc Monnier’s 
French edition of 1942, together with a short bibliographical note, an occasional 
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footnote, and a translation of Tocqueville’s speech on the Roman question 
of 18 October, 1849. The result is a little disappointing. De Mattos’ trans- 
lation is by no means flawless and, although Mr. Mayer says “ numerous 
alterations were thought necessary’’, he has left unaltered a number of 
passages which clearly require amendment. The translation of some of the 
additional passages also reads oddly in places. These are of varying signifi- 
cance, some merely anecdotal, some adding a further devastating stroke to 
a character sketch, and some, by their self-analysis, of considerable interest 
for the study of their author’s personality. Noteworthy also is a passage 
disclosing the two maxims which Tocqueville adopted during his conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

The impression that Tocqueville’s work deserves better treatment is 
enhanced by the number of printers’ errors—the word “ bandolier” on p. 
181 is disguised as ‘‘ boeniarld ’"—and by the incompleteness of the index. 

J. P. T. Bury. 


Parliament and Foreign Policy in France . . . during the Third Republic. By 
Joun Erprep Howarp. London: Cresset Press. 1948. 172 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

There is no doubt about the importance of Mr. Howard’s theme, but his 
work makes it clear that so vital a subject cannot be handled adequately by 
methods which are so exclusively juridical and constitutional. He examines 
the traditional methods of executive monopoly of foreign policy, the demands 
and needs for greater parliamentary and popular control over the direction 
of foreign policy which were introduced during the French Revolution, and 
the devices adopted during the Third Republic to secure such control. Asa 
clear and factual statement of such constitutional arrangements in France 
between the two wars his work could hardly be bettered. But it was 
completed in 1939% and his over-optimistic belief that subsequent events 
call for no radical revision of his judgements in 1948 has led him to leave 
unaltered several highly dubious statements. 

He is insistent that ‘‘ there has always been a fundamental agreement, 
shared by the whole nation, as to what should be the object of French policy.” 
Apart from the over-simplification involved in defining this aim entirely in 
terms of the German question, events since 1939 have. surely shown that 
divergence of aim between those who sought preparedness against German 
attack and those who sought safety in an understanding with Hitlerite 
Germany is something deeper than a mere difference about methods of 
policy. This refusal to penetrate formal similarities and seek the essential 
differences behind them mars other portions of even his constitutional 
descriptions: “the Cabinet forms an executive committee of Parliament 
from which it emanates ’’ (p. 52) ; ‘‘ the Senate occupies a position somewhat 
similar to that of the British House of Lords” (p. 53); “ it cannot be said 
that the employment of secret funds is in any case sound in principle, however 
necessary it may be in practice’’ (p. 86). When he ventures beyond the 
juridical field into the social and economic forces operative in French national 
life he either goes astray or propounds platitude: it is highly doubtful to 
generalise that “‘in France financial, industrial and commercial groups are 
quite as subservient to political needs as these are to them”, and it adds 
little to remark that when a prime minister becomes his own foreign minister 
he does so because “ he regards a proper administration of external affairs 
as being of particular importance”’. It is only as a handy account of Third 
Republican parliamentary methods in the direction of foreign policy that the 
book will prove of lasting use to the student of recent history. D. THomsoN. 
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Makers of the Labour Movement. By MARGARETCOoLE. London: Longmans. 
1948. xv + 319 pp., (illus.). 15s. 

Mrs. Cole has brought together, in an enjoyable book, short biographies 
of fifteen men who “‘ fought and died for democracy, social] justice, and the 
rights of the common people’’. The leaders selected for special study are 
a curiously mixed lot, ranging fiom Tom Paine and William Cobbett to 
George Lansbury and H. G. Wells. The choice has been limited, to some 
extent, by the desire to illustrate successive phases in the history of the 
movement ; the intention is laudable, but it has had some disconcerting 
effects. John Stua:t Mill would probably be startled to find himself sand- 
wiched in between Feargus O’Connor the Chartist and John Mitchell of the 
C.W.S.; William Morris does not fit happily between Robert Applegarth, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, and Robert Blatchford 
of the Clarion. As for H. G. Wells, who is introduced as representing “ the 
imaginative ardour of Utopian youth of three generations ”’, Mrs. Cole realises 
that he, like Cobbett, would probably rise in fury at being called a ‘‘ maker 
of the Labour Movement ’’, Equally disconcerting are some of the omissions 
from the list of leaders. Mrs. Cole’s reasons for excluding Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden are made sufficiently plain in several of the later chapters 
of the book ; yet for many people of our generation MacDonald and Snowden 
will appear to have been more important in the development of the Labour 
movement than were Cobbett, Mill, Morris, and Wells. 

The book is planned chronologically in two “ Settings ’’, which are divided 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by ‘‘ The Revolution Which Never 
Happened’. The themes of the first “‘ Setting” are already well worn ; 
Mrs. Cole has not much that is new to say about such famous historical 
figures as Cobbett, Place, Owen and O'Connor, though what she says about 
them is well said. The second “ Setting ’’, which deals with the labour 
leaders of the last hundred years, occupies nearly two-thirds of the book 
and seems fresher in both treatment and material. Here personal knowledge 
and human affection help to make the historical portraits more life-like, 
and the confused mingling of many smaller movements to produce the 
triumphant Labour movement of our time is more clearly seen. Among 
the half-dozen men who are chosen to 1epresent the labour leaders of the 
last generation (the generation of those who are now dead), Arthur Henderson 
shows up remarkably well; by contrast, George Lansbury seems to dwindle 
in historical importance. : 

Mrs. Cole writes as a convinced Socialist, and as a fervent (though not 
uncritical) admirer of “‘ our leaders and our pioneers’”’ (p. x.). Younger 
members of the Labour movement, if they have a historical bent, will find 
in the book much congenial reading and a useful stimulus to further study. 

A. REDFORD. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edit. by E. L. Woopwarp 
and Rowan Butter. London: H.M.S.O. First Series, vol. ii, 1919. 
1948. xlviii + 971 pp. 32s. 6d.; Second Series, vol. ii, 1931. 1947. 
xxxiv + 526 pp. 21s. 


The first volume under review completes in two chapters the record of 
the Allied Supreme Council's Paris proceedings. Chapter I reveals the 
difficulties of the heads of the five great powers’ delegations after the signature 
of the treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye ; their mutual relations and their 
continuing work of re-establishing a formal state of peace with the remaining 
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allies of the Central Powers were complicated by the bringing into force of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the settlement of German violations or non-fulfilment 
of the armistice terms and the claims and counter-claims of the succession 
states in eastern Europe. 

Chapter II, shorter but far more pregnant, deals with the secret records 
of the meetings of the Allied prime ministers and ministers of foreign affairs 
in London from 11-13 December 1919, and in Paris from 9-21 January 1920, 
The policies of the powers can be seen in the hands of their leading statesmen, 
and the gradual devolution of decisive action to smaller conferences is fore- 
shadowed in the increasing predominance of Britain and France. Clemenceau 
stands out by his shrewdness and vision, not only as chairman of the Paris 
meetings, but as the one Allied leader who knew certainly what he wanted 
and why he wanted it. He, more than any other piotagonist, brings these 
rather ponderous pages to life. 

This volume sets the scene for the events which, presumably, will be more 
closely followed in its successors. The Adriatic question, the Hungarian 
problem, Franco-Italian rivalry, the Near East and the Russian situation 
dominate the conferences of ministers. Particularly interesting is the 
decision to resume trade with Russia in spite of the military support being 
given to the anti-Bolshevik forces, following a resolution to enter into no further 
commitments towards the latter. This policy resulted from a masterly 
summary written by E. F. Wise of the Supreme Economic Council, here 
reproduced as a footnote (Note 2, Doc. 71). The replacement of Clemenceau 
by Millerand after the French elections of January 1920, was to alter the 
delicate balance of Anglo-French relationships, especially in the Near East. 
The realistic and good-tempered discussion of 11 December 1919 (Doc. 55), 
was an earnest whose presage was not fulfilled. 

Volume II of the Second Series deals with the year 1931, the annus terribilis, 
as it has been called. It is, of course, dominated by the world economic 
crisis, The first chapter is concerned with the suggested Austro-German 
customs union and the reactions of the powers, forming an interesting 
background for interpreting the attitudes of the British and French govern 
ments. Sir Horace Rumbold’s despatches from Berlin profoundly illuminate 
the Briining administration’s handling of the complex of internal and external 
problems. ‘‘ We must expect, under this Chancellor,” wrote Rumbold on 
27 March “ to see Germany affirming with increasing emphasis any rights to 
which she thinks she is entitled.’’ (Doc. 17). He-noted, however, the German 
agrarians’ opposition to the customs union for fear of ‘‘ the possibility of the 
infiltration of agrarian produce from the Balkans through ‘the hole in the 
South’ ”’ (Doc. 22). There are informative records of conversations between 
the British commercial counsellor and Dr. Ritter, head of the economic 
department of the German foreign office, whilst French comments also 
indicate the political outlook of the period (cf. Doc. 31). 

Arthur Henderson insisted on British interest in widening freedom of 
trade, sympathised with Germany’s troubles and sought to prevent Briining’s 
fall lest this should assist the extremists to power. Before the German 
ministers’ visit to London, Rumbold had been reminded that “‘ the primary 
object . . . is to serve as a gestuie of friendship and ‘equality’ which 
might strengthen the Briining government vis-a-vis its own public opinion...” 
(Doc. 42) ; in May he was pointing out the chancellor’s increasing difficulties 
with the growing extremism of Left and Right in Germany. ‘“‘ It never seems 
to occur to party leaders in this country,” wrote the British ambassador, 
describing the Stahlhelm rally at Breslau on 1 June, “ that the interests of 
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the country itself should be given priority over individual party interests.” 
(Doc. 46). Hostile speeches at Breslau on the subject of Poland inevitably 
resulted in protests; Vansittart expressed to Skirmunt in London his 
conviction that Briining’s “‘ was the best Government we could hope for ”’ 
since ‘“‘. . . the alternative was one that would fill me, and, I believed, 
everybody else, with real alarm.” (Doc. 48). 

So the complex and depressing situation continued. The Germans came 
to Chequers in June ; Henderson went to Paris in July ; the London Con- 
ference followed, but failed to achieve real settlement for the economic 
troubles that were upsetting the political balance of all Europe. Montague 
Norman’s pessimism, Laval’s determination to do nothing without political 

tees from Germany and Grandi’s caution all invoke the question 
whether or not these men were, perhaps unconsciously, hesitating before 
the cataclysmic results of mistaken policy towards Germany. One of the 
difficulties lay in German expenditure on armaments, despite the financial 
crisis; certainly the repert of the British military attaché in Berlin on 
military activities during the year (Appendix IV) make the unsuccessful 
efforts of political and financial experts almost irrelevant. At Berlin, Laval 
and Briand could obtain no concessions (Chapter IV) ; in Washington, there 
was only polite assent between Laval and Mr. Hoover in public—and hopeless 
disagreement in private—as to remedies for political tension. On the subjects 
of disarmament, continuing payment of the unconditional reparations 
annuities, and central European frontiers, Laval could only remain adamant, 
though confessing his personal opinion that the Polish Corridor was a 
“monstrosity ’’ (Chapter V). 

Valuable and enlivening testimony occasionally emerges. ‘‘ Enlightened 
economic and political opinion in France”’ wrote Lord Tyrrell (Doc. 158) 
“tacitly realises the inevitable fact of German economic predominance in 
Europe’; but Germany must “ abandon her ceaseless demands for changes 
in political conditions which are not in themselves obstacles to economic 
progress, ...’’ Stimson, talking to Grandi in Rome, ‘‘ made it clear 
that American policy of isolation was ended”, adding ‘‘ Americans and 
British are brothers ’’ (Doc. 192). The incisive reports of Rumbold and his 
staff trace the formation of the ‘“‘ National Opposition ” ; there is Dr. Curtius’s 
significant admission that he and Briining ‘‘ had done their best to fight 
against their own public opinion’”’ (Doc, 221) in the notes on the Berlin 
conversations of the British and German ministers, with their atmosphere 
of Anglo-German conspiracy against the French, forming a curious foretaste 
of appeasement emanating from the pacifist wing of the Labour party. There 
are glimpses of French difficulties ; Laval told Reading of his fears lest the 
French elections ‘‘ took place on the disarmament question’’, when “ it would 
go very much in favour of the Left and France would soon be at grips with 
the same difficulties that Britain had gone through” (Docs. 266-7)—an 
interesting reflection of Laval’s accurate estimate of the events of August 
which had led to the change of government in London. This sense of the 
dilemma of Europe and the world, expressed, as always, most clearly in the 
sensitivity of French reactions, is heightened by Lord Tyrrell’s report of 
Laval’s attitude on the eve of his visit to Washington in October. His great 
fear was ‘‘ the menace of Bolshevism. . . . This conviction is the basis of 
his policy towards Germany. ... Another manifestation . . . is his desire 
to turn Germany from Russia which has, I understand, already met with 
some response in Berlin’? (Doc. 276). Rome was not built, nor was the 
Third Republic destroyed in a day. E. DE Groot. 
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Munich—Prologue to Tragedy. By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. London: 
Macmillan. 1948. xiv + 507 pp., (maps, illus.). 25s. 

From Versailles to Potsdam. By LEONARD VON MuRALtT. Transl. by H, 
Hauser. (The Humanist Library). Hinsdale, (Ill.): Regnery. 1948, 
93 pp. $2.00. 

The German Opposition to Hitler. By Hans Roturecs. (The Humanist 
Library). Hinsdale, (Ill.): Regnery. 1948. 172 pp. $2.50. 

Politics in Pitcairn and other Essays. By W. K. Hancock. London; 
Macmillan. 1947. ix + 183 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has made ample use of the Nuremberg evidence and, 
just in time, of the Czech archives ; moreover, to our great advantage, he 
has tested the documents by conversations with many of the men concerned. 
We are indebted to him, then, as much for the evidence he has assembled 
as for the use he makes of it. After preliminary comments on ‘‘ appeasement ”, 
the first‘and best part of his “ case-history in the disease of political myopia ” 
is devoted to the months March-October 1938 ; then he harks back to the 
preceding five years, only to return to November 1938-August 1939 (a 
period handled more authoritatively in Diplomatic Prelude). The epilogue 
frames Mr. Eden’s statement to the House in August 1942, when, we are 
assured, the ghost of Munich was laid: in Westminster maybe, but not in 
central Europe. 

The author discovers “‘ nothing for pride or congratulation in the story of 
the whole period” (tackled mainly from the British point of view) and, 
although appearing to come down in the end on Chamberlain’s side, perhaps 
because it was also Lord Halifax’s, he finds the prime minister “ culpably 
credulous in his dealings with Hitler ’’. He does not miss the ironical juxta- 
position of the Fuehrer’s decision to his amazed staff on 5 November 1937, 
to take Czechoslovakia (the birth of ‘‘ Operation Green ’’) and the beginning 
of Chamberlain’s attempts to “do business’’ with him by Lord Halifax's 
visit to Goering a few days later (the birth of ‘‘ Operation Appeasement ”’). 
The book is particularly good on the crisis of May 1938, which left the French 
and British “ terrified at their own success”’, Hitler determined to smash 
Czechoslovakia in that year, and Bonnet unwilling to ‘‘ forgive the Czechs 
their stunt of May 21’. If Chamberlain’s subsequent treatment of the 
Czechs was intolerable, he would seem culpable too in his attitude towards 
the Soviet Union, however much hindsight we may lend him. It may still 
be uncertain whether the Russians meant business (Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
thinks they did and doubts only their capacity) ; and, if so, what business 
they meant. Did Chamberlain make an adequate attempt to find out? 

The wealth of detail is handled with fairness (if with more understanding 
of the Conservatives than of the Left) and the well-sustained flow of analytical 
narrative is often cheered by a crumb from the political dinner-tables or by 
a Punch cartoon. There are quotations too of more moment: Syrovy’s 
remark to the author, “‘ In this affair we have been willing to fight on the side 
of the angels, now we shall hunt with the wolves.” Rarely, however, does 
the writer himself lighten the dark corridors by an unexpected phrase, yet 
the style is easy and clear. After enjoying the book once, although “ it is a 
gloomy story ’’, one will turn to it again perhaps rather for ease of reference 
than for its own profundity. What is its conclusion ? 

“ Let us say of the Munich Agreement that it was inescapable ; that, 
faced with the lack of preparedness in Britain's armaments and defences, 
with the lack of unity at home and in the Commonwealth, with the 
collapse of French morale, and with the uncertainty of Russia’s capacity 
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to fight, Mr. Chamberlain had no alternative to do other than he did ; 
let us pay tribute to his persistence in carrying out a policy which he 
honestly believed to be right. Let us accept and admit all those things, 
but in so doing let us not omit the shame and humiliation which were 
ours ; let us not forget that, in order to save our own skins—that because 
we were too weak to protect ourselves—we were forced to sacrifice a 
small Power to slavery.” 


Will historians reach a similar conclusion ? One fancies that they will 
decide that Neville Chamberlain may have been a good man, but that he 
was certainly not ‘‘ a good thing ’’. 

The larger setting of the tragedy is sketched in a brief volume in a new 
American series, The Humanist Library, by a Swiss historian, Leonard von 
Muralt. An essay on this tired theme must be fresh in its approach or 
peculiarly wise in its comment to catch our interest, and this attractively 
produced little book is neither: nor has the translator helped. The greatest 
error of the Western Powers in 1919, thinks the professor, was “‘ that they 
decided neither for Germany against Russia nor for Russia against Germany ”’. 
Metternich, Bismarck, Stresemann and Churchill gain his commendation, 
he thinks well of Locarno, and he worries to-day lest an excluded Germany 
should reach ‘‘ an understanding with a third party ”’. 

An abler and more absorbing volume in the same series is Professor Hans 
Rothfels’s dignified apologia. No such appraisal ‘‘can be adequate’”’, he 
maintains, ‘‘ which keeps within the limited sphere of political considerations— 
that is, which enquires mainly into the oft-cited ‘ class interests ’ or ‘ national ’ 
aims of the conspirators—or takes its bearings from the external story of 
success or failure. Such so-called ‘ realistic’ interpretations are justified 
as far as they go. But in the last analysis we have to come down to funda- 
mentals, to principles of moral affirmation beyond merely political exigencies.” 
It may not be too unkind, perhaps, to suggest that this is the best line to take 
in defending what was in practical politics a succession of failures; yet 
Professor Rothfels is anxious at the same time to prove that the opposition 
was both more extensive and earlier in the field than some have asserted. 
His heart warms to the Kreisau circle centring round von Moltke. His own 
experience as professor at Koenigsberg (he is now at Chicago) gives peculiar 
interest to his description of the “‘ inner emigration”’ of this non-activist 
group, planning not assassination but what was to come after, and linked to 
Goerdeler’s hazy ‘‘ front of decency ” rather by a common Christianity than 
by a shared political ideal. Meanwhile the “ activists ’’ were seeking, not 
the mass movement of revolt impossible in a police-state, but some substitute 
authority to the Fuehrer in an army leader or from outside Germany. 
The generals steadily missed each ‘‘ psychological moment” as much from 
their own ineptitude as from Hitler's astounding run of luck, whereas outside 
aid came to be represented by ‘‘ unconditional surrender ”’ or ‘“‘ Free Soviets ”’ 
The German opposition did not, Professor Rothfels asserts, attempt to split 
the Allied front ; rather was it that the Casablanca formula and the stepping- 
up of Allied bombing split their own front and that anti-Soviet figures, such 
as Adam von Trott, began to advocate an approach to Russia. Von 
Stauffenberg, the leader of the ‘‘ young Colonels’, was interested too, but 
not, thinks the professor (who is always ready to rebuke Dr. Gisevius), for 
ideological reasons. The writer is perhaps throughout a little on edge and 
over-ready to make his defence palatable to the American reader. Never- 
theless, despite odd mistakes in detail and sometimes in emphasis, his is an 
honest book with its careful account of the ‘‘ obstacles to truth ”, of German 
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“ submissiveness ”’, of the early nuclei of opposition, of the “ crisis ” of 1938, 
and particularly of the structure of the opposition and its social and political 
aims. He makes it seem a nobler story. 

To turn from these three books to Professor Hancock’s Politics in Pitcairn 
is to come out into the sunshine. The ten occasional papers extending 
over twenty years, republished with “ very little tinkering ’’ in this engaging 
little volume, reflect those virtues he finds in Mary Kingsley : “ attachment, 
justice, and span”. He is “more in sympathy with the silly moralisers 
than with the cynical realpolitikers’’ ; and his sympathy is persuasive. If, 
like Professor von Muralt, he finds a parallel to the inter-war years in the 
Italy of Machiavelli, he never rids himself of his “‘ very British preoccupation 
with right conduct’. One wonders how Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book would 
stand up to the punishment which readers of History will recall The Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy was given in 1935 in Professor Hancock's 
** Machiavelli in Modern Dress’’! reprinted here. Whereas the professor 
rarely fails to reveal, to quote himself, ‘‘ that capacity for self-forgetfulness 
and sympathetic insight which enables the historian to handle the actual 
stuff of the lives which others lead and to share their experience from inside,” 
this quality emerges most evidently in the three Australian studies, only to 
shine through both the lecture on Ranalli and the essay on Italian métayage. 
By the time we reach his inaugural lecture at Oxford, however, the strain 
of the war has begun to tell, and the modesty of the earlier essays to sound 
anxious ; but because of “ that unfair advantage ’’ which he notes some 
historians possess in their ‘‘ ability to write the King’s English ’’, he does 
not lose our interest, though his cutting-edge seems less sharp. Here and 
there in this friendly book we find a pawky footnote suggesting a change of 
mind, but he is too busy studying the past to bother to tidy his own ; indeed 
some of the virtue of the volume lies in our freedom to watch his interests 
change. Perhaps it is his engaging refusal to pretend that he knows all 
the answers, which makes Professor Hancock’s book so enjoyable : here are 
historical essays at once wise, provocative and great fun. 

E. T. WILtiIaAMs. 


Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939. By L. B. Namrer. London: Macmillan. 
1948. xviii + 504 pp. 18s. 


This is, in the main, a careful and at times brilliant narrative of diplomatic 
events between March and September 1939. The book has, one need hardly 
say, no heroes ; in the opening pages Professor Namier states the anti-Nazi, 
anti-appcasement case as vigorously as ever, and a certain unexpected restraint 
which appears later in the discussion of various questions may perhaps be 
due to an involuntary avoidance of speculation and argument which would 
cast doubt on the finality of these basic assumptions. The book has, for 
whatever reason, this weakness: in spite of numerous incidental and often 
scathing comments on the behaviour of individuals and governments, there 
is practically no attempt at a comprehensive judgement on the policies of 
any of them. 

Later publications have not added much to the knowledge of German 
policy available early in the war. Coulondre’s despatches are still our best 
source. We now have Dahlerus’s story, and some of the Nuremberg material 
is useful—particularly Hitler's two speeches of 23 May and 22 August. These 
were, however, pep-talks to the military leaders, and do not tell us much about 
Hitler's ultimate aims, if he had any. The first has vague references to 


1 History, xx, 97-115. 
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Lebensraum in the east (not necessarily Russia) ; the second even vaguer 
references to the destruction of Britain’s hegemony. Professor Namier says 
that the serious student is no wiser for Nevile Henderson’s apologia (Failure 
of @ Mission), but he quotes it extensively and seems to accept Henderson’s 
view that Hitler believed at least some of the atrocity stories. Hitler’s 
instructions of 25 March 1939 show his desire at the opening of the Polish 
crisis ‘‘ to solve the Danzig problem ”’ without the use of force. Did passion, 
patriotism, megalomania, ambition, self-deception, or mere bad advice drive 
him into a big war before he was ready ? If he was ready, then for what ? 
How far did he wish, or intend, to go? Professor Namier gives us some 
interesting hints, but no final answer to these questions. 

Similarly there are some cryptic, half-scornful, references to Chamberlain 
( amiably soppy stuff ’’, etc.) and to the British guarantees. Circumstances 
and his patient, dreary personality made Chamberlain the world’s scapegoat 
in 1938 and 1939 ; Professor Namier hardly seems to realise how unreliable— 
and indeed self-contradictory—much of this criticism was. He clearly 
thinks that Britain and France should have been prepared to fight for Czecho- 
slovakia in September 1938, but apparently condemns their decision to fight 
for Poland in March 1939 (p. 117). All the evidence that has hitherto come 
to light seems consistent with the view that Germany and Russia were merely 
marking time in April, May, and June 1939 in order to assure themselves 
that Britain and France would in fact fight over the Polish issue, and if so the 
issue was by this stage largely out of Chamberlain’s hands. For the same 
reason the evidence does not appear to the present reviewer to substantiate 
the contemporary opposition view—which Professor Namier seems reluctant 
to abandon—that agreement with Russia, and a peaceful settlement generally, 
were somehow thrown away by British inaction in April and May. 

But although the book leaves many questions unanswered it remains a 
most useful and ingenious arrangement of the diplomatic jigsaw : all the pieces 
available up to 15 December 1946 are somehow fitted in. It is apparently 
proposed to add new evidence to subsequent editions in the form of additional 
chapters, but it is doubtful whether a more fundamental revision to take in 
all the new material will not be needed in due course. 

W. N. MEDLIcoTT. 


Poland, Oldand New. By W.J.Rose. London: Bell. 1948. xi-+ 354pp., 
(illus., map). 26s. 


Actual events have already made obsolete much of the literature published 
during the close war-time relationship of Poles with this country, and we 
teally need someone to answer the new questions that arise now. How far 
is it correct to call the new west provinces of Poland “ recovered ” lands ? 
Is it just that Poland should give up Lwéw and Wilno? It has always been 
our weakness that in east-central European questions, of which we knew little, 
interested parties planted false ideas by subtle and insistent propaganda. 
Professor Rose has therefore performed for us a great service in answering 
the new questions by presenting Poland’s main problems in their historical 
setting. The inherent weaknesses of Poland, her lack of natural and defensible 
frontiers and her development of a system of representative government 
which implied strong party struggles, gave her neighbours opportunities 
for interference through “ Fifth Columns”, and even for colonization which 
made Silesia and Pomerania mainly, though never wholly, German. The 
author’s valuable short account of the past of the ancient Polish state is a 
masterpiece of compression. 
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But the main pait of the book is a description of the free Polish Republic 
of 1919 to 1939, which the author knows so well by study and personal 
contacts. The outline history of this period is followed by five chapters on 
national economy, folk culture, church and school, the heritage of letters and 
the arts and sciences, giving an insight into the fundamentals of Polish social 
and political life, traditions and character not found in any other book in 
our language. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the war and occupation (1939-45), 
a chapter on the new Polish state, and an account of the author’s visit to 
Poland in 1947. This latter part will be read with the greatest interest by 
all who know Poland. It is startling to hear some of his items of news, e.g., 
that one of the oldest actors is still acting at an advanced age, that the great 
engineer who built the poit of Gdynia has been co-operating in the restoration 
of Poland to-day, that the libraries of Lwéw in the east have been transferred 
to Wroclaw (late Breslau), and that Cracow has miraculously escaped the 
general destruction ; and so some books are preserved despite the complete 
disappearance of the great Warsaw libraries. Unfortunately the last chapter 
is already somewhat obsolete, and the political picture is darker to-day than 
in 1947. Nevertheless the tremendous achievements of restoration and 
revival continue. 

The book has a useful section on spelling and pronunciation, a list of books 
for fuither reading after each chapter, a number of excellent pictures, and 
above all a clear map of Poland and its provinces to-day. Behind any 
account of Poland to-day there are tragic problems, bitter hatreds and 
frustrations. We are grateful to the author for having given us a book that 
shows he is fully conscious of this, yet is just and objective. It will be an 
indispensable addition to the small number of serious works on Poland, 
its past and present. 

A. Bruce BoswéELt. 


The United Nations. By Herspert VERE Evatt. Cumberlege: Oxford 
University Press. 1948. xi + 148 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This book is a revised edition of three addresses delivered in America 
by Di. Evatt in October 1947. His intimate connection with the creation 
and practical operation of the United Nations organisation renders the 
former Australian minister for external affairs almost uniquely qualified 
to explain and discuss, as he does here, its origins, work and future prospects. 
Dr. Evatt does not disappoint ou: expectations. Though free and outspoken 
in his criticisms, he displays throughout a fairness really remarkable in one 
who has played so prominent a part in the controversies of Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco, and, in spite of a clear realisation of many defects, he 
manages to retain a hopeful attitude. “ In spite of past and present diffi- 
culties ’’ he says “ the Organisation’s expectation of life, to use an insurance 
phrase, is high.”’ 

His main point of criticism is naturally the excessive scope and irresponsible 
use—as he describes it—of the so-called “ veto’ powers of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. He is careful, however, to remind us that 
the Soviet Union is not the only state enjoying this privilege which has 
exercised its power, and he draws attention to a point too seldom appreciated, 
viz., that this provision of the Charter, so far from being a new departure, is 
really a democratic advance on the rule of unanimity imposed by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which extended a similar power to all member states. 
On this issue the Australian view, of which he has been the exponent, has 
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always been a moderate one, which ‘‘ lay midway between the two extremes 
of total support for and total opposition to the veto’’. Dr. Evatt, like most 
of us, would prefer the power restricted to enforcement action under the 
Charter, but it is difficult to see how such an amendment, however desirable, 
can at present be effected. He also speaks with approval of ‘‘ the apparent 
acceptance in practice of the view that an abstention does not operate as 
aveto ”’, but this interpretation of Article 27, however consonant with common 
sense, seems Of questionable legality. The term ‘ veto ”’ is in fact something 
of a misnomer ; what the article prescribes is a positive concurrent vote by 
all permanent members of the Council. In fact, while Dr. Evatt’s constructive 
suggestions on all aspects of his subject are eminently worthy of consideration, 
there does not seem much hope of essential reform in view of the insuperable 
obstacles to amendment. We must cordially agree with the author’s remark 
that “even now it is not sufficiently recognized that it is far more difficult 
to amend the Charter than it was to make the Charter. ”’ 
G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 


SHORT NOTICES 


To compress the history of China from 2000 B.c. to a.D. 1943 into 232 pages 
may seem impossible, but Dr. L. Carrington Goodrich, in A Short History 
of the Chinese People (London, Allen and Unwin, 1948, x + 260 pp., (maps, 
illus.), 10s. 6d.], has achieved a wonderful degree of success in attempting 
this impossibility. The task is simplified by the fact that, broadly speaking, 
China has not been torn by conflicting political theories. A. H. Smith’s 
old quip was true, that the Chinese constitution was a cube which, when it 
was periodically overturned, came down on another of its sides and looked 
the same as before. Apart from a change gradually resulting from the 
upheaval of the third century B.c., the form of government and the pattern 
of national and domestic life have remained nearly unchanged through the 
vicissitudes of unification or division, of native or foreign rule., So it is 
that we have a clear and exact enough story of the successive dynasties 
and of the expansion or contraction of their territories. Detail is all, of 
necessity, omitted only in a few of the most complicated periods when the 
historian himself with all the documents before him cannot always tell which 
petty king was ruling where on any given day. Dr. Goodrich has a true and 
unusual feeling for proportion, allotting his space to the different periods 
and subjects with far more sense of their relative importance than is often 
found in other such short histories of China. Thus the great periods like 
Han or T‘ang receive their fair portion of space, and their social and cultural 
significance is never hidden by the mere march of political events ; nor is 
the religious and artistic activity of some of the worst times of political chaos 
forgotten. There are a few misprints: it should be W. P. Yetts (p. 46), 
hand-barrow (p. 78), fascicles (?) (p. 86), Laurence Binyon (p. 90), to Peking 
(p. 193). The author deserves special thanks for giving chapter and verse 
for a very large number of his statements. There is a list of books for further 


reading and a sufficient index. 
A. C. M, 


The scope and limitations of Ancient Economic History form the subject 
of A. H. M. Jones’s lively inaugural lecture as Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of London (London, H. K. Lewis, 1948, 20 pp., 2s. 6d.). 
Taking the Roman population figures as an example, Professor Jones demon- 
strates the impossibility of basing a statistician’s approach on statistics so 
vague, fortuitous and inaccurate. He then discusses other types of evidence, 
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which elucidate general economic trends, the distribution of wealth, and the 
relative importance of agriculture, manufacture and trade ; and he gives a 
striking summary of the economic developments under the caste-system of 
the later Western Empire, and speculates on why the Empire declined. The 
“ freezing ’’ of workers in their occupations suggests a shortage of man-power 
(like our Essential Works Orders), and this, he claims, sprang from the 
growing number of idle hands—soldiers, civil servants (especially after 
Diocletian) and rentiers of all kinds as well as the urban proletariats—and 
from a burden of rent and taxation, which left the agricultural population 
too poor to rear large families. As ultimate causes there are the monopolisa- 
tion of power by the propertied class, the failure of the Empire to evolve an 
active imperial patriotism, and an intellectual aridity which failed to meet 
the challenge of fewer workers with improvements in technique. Perhaps 
on another occasion Professor Jones will analyse these two last factors further, 
relating them to the structure of the society in which they operated. Mean- 
while he has made a substantial contribution to the problem in a lecture 
which augurs well for the future of ancient historical studies at University 
College, London. F. W. W. 


The title is itself an adequate review of Sister Mary Tarcisia Ball’s Nature 
and the Vocabulary of Nature in the works of Saint Cyprian (Washington, 
The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, vol. 75, 1946, xix + 
303 pp., n.p.). The author has collected the nature passages and given a 
commentary upon them. They are as indirect as one would expect. The 
translation suffers from a desire to be literal: forum litibus mugit insanum 
becomes ‘‘ the mad forum bellows with litigation’, inanibus votis popularis 
aura quaesita est becomes “ with thankless prayers was the popular breeze 
solicited ’’, exhausted quarries become ‘“ disembowelled and worn out 
mountains ’”’,andsoon. One cannot translate Cyprian unless one is relentless 
in pruning the rhetoric. And we still wonder how far Cyprian genuinely 
apprehended the beauty of a garden, and how far passing references to 
vines and shade were part of the orator’s stock-in-trade. O. C. 


Mrs. D. E. Martin-Clarke’s Culture in Early Anglo-Saxon England [Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins University Press ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1947, xii + 100 pp., (28 plates), 12s. 6d.] consists of lectures given at the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1945 as the result of work which the author 
tells us she was able to do “‘ during the war years . . . not harassed by blitz”. 
Her object appears to have been to find evidence from recent archaeological 
discoveries to illustrate and enliven her professional studies in old English 
literature. The results are in no way profound: the lectures as delivered 
may well have contained material fresh to an American audience, but there 
is little in the printed version (not even the illustrations) which presents 
any novelty to English students of the period. There is indeed something 
a trifle irritating in the superficial presentation of what is essentially a 
second-hand display as if it were the product of an original approach to 
hitherto unused material. To some extent this is due no doubt to the 
audience for whom the lectures were written and the circumstances in which 
they were delivered. But it was surely a major error of judgement to attempt 
in 1945 a study of the Sutton Hoo ship burial in relation to Beowulf and the 
Ruthwell cross, when everything from Sutton Hoo was still safely in the 
packing cases in which it had been placed immediately after excavation in 
the summer of 1939 and the British Museum laboratory had not yet begun 
its work of cleaning and restoration, whose spectacular results are only now 
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beginning to make a study on these lines worth while. Nor does the planning 
or arrangement of the lectures follow any significant scheme. The same points 
are made over and over again, and few of them will stand such repetition. 
Mrs. Martin-Clarke explains this candidly enough. ‘‘ The fact”’ she writes 
(pp. vii-viii) “ that neither a reasoned argument nor a chronological survey 
of the material . . . has been given is not accidental. The writer found... 
that she came back again and again . . . to certain themes and symbols... . 
she found she had drawn circles, arcs of circles, both intersecting and con- 
centric, and this became the shape of her survey.”’ Exactly ; but an author 
who has no better sense of design or command of her material than a child 
playing at random with a pair of compasses would be well advised to defer 
the publication of her results until something significant has appeared. It 
isa pity that this simple truth seems to have escaped both Mrs. Martin-Clarke 
and her publishers. J. N. L. M. 


The Alfred jewel, found near Athelney in 1693, is famous. The Minster 
Lovell jewel, found about 1860, is less widely known. Both are in the 
Ashmolean Museum, and it is useful to have them discussed and illustrated 
together in a short cheap booklet produced under the supervision of the 
keeper of the department of antiquities [The Alfred and Minster Lovel 
Jewels, edit. by J. R. Kirk and D. B. Harden, Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 
1948, 12 pp., (plates), 1s.]. The jewels are briefly described, and there is a 
summary, which is not intended to be complete, of the views that have been 
put forward on the identity of the figure represented on the Alfred jewel, 
on the continental and Irish influences revealed in its design, and on the 
purpose for which it was originally used. The Minster Lovell jewel, smaller 
and less elaborate, possesses a projecting socket and a cross-rivet like those 
of the Alfred jewel, which shows that they were intended to serve the same 
purpose. Without either offering new solutions or attempting to add to our 
knowledge, the authors provide a short but remarkably lucid survey of the 


* chief problems raised by the Alfred jewel. They accept the traditional view 


that it was made in England, probably for King Alfred, and may have been 
lost by him near Athelney. FP. T. W. 


What constitutes a folk-hero? No one will challenge the title of King 
Arthur and Robin Hood, Hereward and Wild Edric, but does St. Thomas of 
Canterbury really belong to this category? He was the most famous of 
English saints, but his miracles, however unauthentic, are hardly in the same 
class of legendary lore. Henry VI, who appears in this book, was much less 
of a folk-hero than King John, who does not. In English Folk-Heroes 
(London, Batsford, 1948, x + 182 pp., (illus.), 10s. 6d.] Miss Christina Hole 
comments on the curious way in which King Alfred failed to catch the popular 
imagination ; the burning of the cakes seems to be his solitary legend, and 
neither church nor people beatified him; St. George, also, although the 
recognised patron of England, really only came into his own as hero of the 
Christmas mumming plays in Hanoverian times. In her chapter on “ The 
Undying Hero ” Miss Hole ranges in space and time from the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, by King Arthur (who seems to have slept in almost as many 
places as Queen Elizabeth) and Barbarossa, to Sir Hector Macdonald in the 
present century, and links their legends with earlier tales of pagan gods and 
fairies. Reversing a stock form of criticism, one may say that this book 
contains much that is old and much that is untrue but is none-the-less 
Pleasant to read about, L, F. $, 
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Mr. G. R. Crone’s little pamphlet, The Hereford World Map [London, 
The Royal Geographical Society, 1948, 16 pp., (illus.), 1s. 6d.), usefully 
describes the unique Mappa Mundi drawn shortly before a.p. 1300 by Richard 
of Haldingham, canon of Lincoln and of Hereford, and kept since Richard’s 
death among the treasures of Hereford Cathedral. The map itself, the 
classical and Christian conceptions of geography which shaped it, and the 
various purposes in the mind of its designer—illustrations of Biblical history, 
of the legends of Alexander and of Rome, and the current medieval fables 
of men and monsters in the remoter corners of a hearsay world—are all 
briefly but adequately described by Mr. Crone. He comments summarily 
on the significance of the map in relation to the state of geographical knowledge 
at the time, warning us against assuming that it represents what was generally 
known of the rest of the world in western Europe at the end of the Crusades 
and when merchants, sailors and missionaries had become both active and 
enterprising, and he reminds us that it is highly improbable that Richard 
really believed in all the fables and fantasies which he drew. Pe, 


The skilful selection of subject matter and the charm of the anonymous 
author’s exposition have resulted in a little book which will be illuminating 
to non-lawyers, as well as of interest to the more learned : The Common Law 
of England, by a King’s Counsel, with a foreword by Viscount Jowitt (London : 
Hollis & Carter, 1948, 36 pp., 2s. 6d.) The three chapters deal with the 
history of the inns of court, the substance of the common law and its 
conception of the free and lawful man, and the practice of the common law. 
They deal with matters that are fundamental, and if the text is necessarily 
short, the notes are well chosen and enable the reader to pursue the points 
made by the author by reference to standard works. The emphasis is upon 
the social and political content of the law as they were moulded in its formative 
period, and upon the theological atmosphere which contributed some of its 
most valuable features to English law. Dies eee 


In The Economic Development of some Leicestershire Estates in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries (London, Oxford University Press, 1947, vii + 168 pp., 
(maps, illus.), 10s. 6d.) Mr. R. H. Hilton has done valuable pioneering work 
in a difficult region. Medieval Leicestershire was a county of small eccle- 
siastical and lay estates which have left poor and uneven records: by his 
intensive examination of the meagre sources of Leicester and Owston Abbeys 
Mr. Hilton has prepared the way for a further study of the agrarian structure 
of the county. His economic analysis is accurate and painstaking, and he 
gives useful information about the rotation of crops, the types of corn grown 
by lords and peasants, the borrowing policy of a small abbey, and the condi- 
tions of the fourteenth-century land market. In his interpretation of the 
material he professes to seek, after Professor Tawney, for the “‘ process which 
laid the economic foundations of a prosperous rural middle class” ; and 
though it has long been recognised that the economic changes of the fourteenth 
century should be approached from the viewpoint of the disintegration of 
demesnes, the building up of peasant holdings and the growth of local markets, 
the older preoccupation with the Black Death, the ‘“‘ commutation of labour 
services” and the “rise of a money economy” dies hard. The angle of 
Mr. Hilton’s approach, though long familiar in detailed monographs, is one 
that still needs to be emphasized. It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. 
Hilton’s material does not always provide an answer to the questions he 
asks ; and that, perhaps because he is arguing from analogy, his conclusions 
seem at times to conflict with the material he presents. This makes the 
understanding of the book a very difficult task even for another student in 
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the same field. How, for instance, is the generalisation about the decay of 
tenements and falling off of rents in the later fourteenth century to be 
reconciled with the evidence of competitive rents and a continuing demand 
for land in this very period (pp. 85, 95, 99)? Again, is it to be assumed 
(p. 105) that the numbers of landless villagers, for whom there is evidence 
in the late fourteenth century, continued to increase during the fifteenth 
century even though some peasants were enlarging their holdings? It is 
greatly to be hoped that the author will be able to continue his work on 
medieval Leicestershire, and give a clearer answer to the questions he 
himself has raised. M. C. 


No. LXVI of the Bulletin de l'Institut Archéologique liégeois, (1946-48) 
{Liége, Maison Curtius, 1948, xxix + 188 pp., (illus.), n.p.] contains two 
articles of considerable interest to the historian of art. The first, a study by 
MM. Louis Deroy and Joseph Philippe of the monument of Canon Hubert 
Mielemans in the church of Sainte Croix at Liége, is a contribution to the 
study of Renaissance art in the Low Countries of real importance. A 
Florentine sculptor, Nicolas Palardin, established an atelier in Liége and 
died there in 1522. His sons and pupils carried on his traditions with little 
change, so that when this tomb was set up in 1558 it drew its inspiration 
from the tombs which Desiderio da Settignano had erected in Florence a 
century before. So lengthy a “ time-lag ”’, so clearly explained, is an inter- 
esting fact in the history of art. 

Hardly less interesting are the inscriptions which appear on either side of 
a Latin dedication under the pediment of the tomb. They are written in 
hieroglyphs, based in idea, though not in style, on the hieroglyphs of ancient 
Egypt, and hollow-carved below the surface of the stone in Egyptian fashion. 
These humanist enigmas, more commonly found in Italy, are all based more 
or less closely on those in the Hypnerotomachia Polifili; the illustrations 
of the 1499 edition seem to have provided the Liége sculptor with his repertory. 
The fashion serves to recall the brief phase of the Renaissance when Egypt 
joined Greece and Rome as a subject of study, a phase represented in some 
of the decorations of the Borgia apartments in the Vatican. 

The second paper in the volume is a detailed study of the little Cluniac 
church of Saint-Séverin-en-Condroz, a church that has been so much altered 
by many successive restorations since its building was begun soon after 1100, 
that its interpretation has proved difficult. M. Albert Degand has made the 
history of these restorations clear, and his paper is likely to remain of capital 
importance for the study of a small but interesting monument. He shows it 
to be more purely local in style than has hitherto been supposed. J. E. 


In contrast to his predecessors, who were mostly preoccupied with the 
“genealogy ’’ of chronicles, Mr. D. S. Likhachev, in Russkiye Letopisi (The 
Russian Chronicles and theiy Cultural and Historical Significance) [Moscow- 
Leningrad, Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R., Institute of Literature, 
1947, 499 pp., 28 Rbs.], tries to supplement and extend the investigations 
by concentrating on the means and methods which the Russian chroniclers 
applied as well as on the general background of their work, i.e., on the 
changes of political conditions and ideas whieh affected the writers, L. L. 


Dr. J. Jasnowski has added to the small number of books in English that 
deal with Polish history. Some useful information, much of it not easily 
obtainable, is embodied in his England and Poland in the XVIth and XVIIth 
Centuries (Political Relations), (Polish Science and Learning, Booklet No. 7 : 
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London, Cumberlege, 1948, 56 pp., 4s.). The diplomatic relations between 
the two countries between the accession of Henry VIII and the Restoration, 
at which point this survey ceases, were neither continuous nor important. In 
view of the fact that an effective alliance in the circumstances of the times 
was impossible, this is not strange. Dr. Jasnowski, however, does not lay 
adequate stress on this point and sometimes, moreover, appears to be led a 
little astray by a tendency to take diplomatic documents at their face value. 
One of his readers, at least, cannot help feeling that the economic relations 
of England and Poland were far more significant than the diplomatic and 
indeed were the main cause of the latter. But about economic matters the 
author has little to say. Yet presumably he could have told us much and 
made a valuable contribution to the story of England’s trade with the Baltic 
lands, about which comparatively little is as yet known. It should be added 
that what he does tell us is not always correct—for instance, the statement 
that: “In 1619, the Sultan’s vassal, the Palatine of Transylvania, Gabriel 
Bethlen, seized the Hapsburg’s capital, Vienna’’. To besiege a town is not 
to capture it. M. A. T. 


The Tree of Commonwealth, by Edmund Dudley, edited by Miss D. M. 
Brodie (Cambridge University Press, 1948, viii + 111 pp., 9s.) brings us 
the definitive edition of a treatise which has acquired fame chiefly because 
of its author, the notorious minister of Henry VII. Hitherto it has only 
been accessible in a rare, privately printed edition, the text of which contains 
a number of lacunae. Taking her text from a different manuscript, Miss 
Brodie in her footnotes gives a collation of the variant readings in all four 
known manuscript versions. The editing is admirable, and scholars will 
be grateful to the author for her labour. As for the treatise itself, while not 
without social interest, it lacks either originality or significance as an essay 
in political thought. Miss Brodie prefaces her edition with a brief intro- 
ductory summary of Dudley’s career, on which subject she contributed a 
paper to the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society in 1932. J. E. N. 


Miss K. M. Burton’s edition of Thomas Starkey’s Dialogue between Reginald 
Pole and Thomas Lupset (London, Chatto and Windus, 1948, ix + 213 pp., 
12s. 6d.) can be warmly welcomed. Starkey’s text deserves to be more 
widely known : it is an informed and lucid discussion of political and social 
problems, written soon after More’s Utopia, by an English humanist who 
was in no way a genius but whose very mediocrity makes him representative. 
The treatise also sheds light on the kind of topic that was discussed in Reginald 
Pole’s circle. Miss Burton rightly insists that the treatise must have been 
written before June 1536, probably between 1533 and 1535. The skilful 
modernisation of spelling and punctuation makes this edition particularly 
suitable for the general reader, and Miss Burton provides an instructive 
introduction and many helpful notes, There are two points in Miss Burton's 
introduction which call for comment. She says (p. 5): ‘‘ The real Pole was 
deeply attached to tradition; in the Dialogue he appeared as an almost 
rationalist reformer.” ‘This statement, quite apart from the use of the 
ambiguous word “ rationalist ’’, does not allow for the fact that the real 
Pole’s attachment to tradition did not prevent him from being a leading church 
reformer before and during the Council of Trent. No reader of the Consilium 
de Emendanda Ecclesia (1537), which Pole signed and in the preparation of 
which he had a part, or of his later Reformatio Angliae can fail to be struck 
by his reforming zeal, Again, it is doubtful if ‘ most of Starkey’s political 
ideas were derived from Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacis"’ (p. 15), There are some 
parallels between the two writers, but Starkey’s fundamental conceptions 
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are more traditionally Aristotelian, and much of the Marsiglian theory was 
altogether alien to Starkey’s outlook. But be that as it may, Starkey’s 
treatise is now easily accessible and the reader can judge for himself. W. S. 


On the dispersal of the Fourquevaux family MSS. in 1942, the National 
Library of Scotland bought certain documents which have now been edited 
by Miss G. Dickinson in a brochure entitled Mission de Beccarie de Pavie, 
Baron de Fourquevaux, en Ecosse, 1549 (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1948, 36 pp., 
2s. 6d.). De Fourquevaux and another French nobleman, de Visque, were 
sent to Scotland, along with reinforcements for the struggle against the English, 
and were entrusted with a diplomatic mission. The documents now published 
include their instructions on going over, and instructions and mémoires 
from Mary of Guise and others in Scotland to guide them in their report on 
their return to France. While not of great importance, the documents 
provide useful information about conditions in Scotland and incidentally 
touch on Ireland. Miss Dickinson has provided a brief introduction, while 
her excellent footnotes reveal the great care and painstaking research that 
she has devoted to this little book. j. B. ON. 


Carefully edited and pleasingly presented, volume vi. of York Civic Records 
(edit. Angelo Raine, Leeds, 1948, vii + 191 pp., n.p.) forms the 112th volume 
of the Yorkshire Archeological Society’s Record Series (for 1946). It carries 
the story of the city from mid-December 1558 to early January of 1570, a 
tale of continuing poverty for York, but of rich interest for historians. The 
explanation prefacing the first volume of these six still holds. Though 
termed ‘‘ Minutes of the York City Council ”’, the documents are not a complete 
record, but a selection entered partly on the orders of the council, partly on 
the initiative of a clerk careful to note important letters, decisions at arbitra- 
tions, the demands and behaviour of the commonalty, and matters of such 
local interest as treasure trove or the famous Corpus Christi play. The 
result is a mixture valuable alike to students of the queen’s government 
and of social, economic or municipal history. The editor’s brief preface 
stresses chiefly the decay of a city hard hit by the suppression of the religious 
orders, the feverish preparations for its defence as a key place during the 
Rising of the North, the evolution of means for dealing with beggars and poor, 
both roaming and resident, and the disruption caused by the collapse of 
the great bridge over the Ouse. A careful reader will find equal interest in the 
abundant miscellanea of the book. Instructions to the M.P.s for the city, 
attempts to enforce residence within its boundaries, management of the 
city’s lands and commons, the prices and hours of the sale of food—all the 
medley of urban life is there, intermingled with Elizabeth’s proclamations 
and the city’s efforts to satisfy her and her Council of the North. The 
reader's regret will probably be that the editor has not taken more space 
for himself. Despite the help of the introductions to earlier volumes, many 
Matters which only an editor could elucidate remain tantalisingly obscure. 
Further volumes are promised. If one is spaced to include a chapter drawing 
together the threads of the city’s constitution, government and policy, readers 
of the present excellent volume will assuredly look forward to it. a8, Re 


A purist might find fault with Dr. J. S. Purvis’s title, Tudor Parish Docu- 
ments of the Diocese of York (Cambridge University Press, 1948, xviii + 244 pp., 
15s.), for the records in his book are diocesan rather than parochial, being 
all taken from the diocesan archives. The book is the result of the author's 
labours in ‘the record office at York, hitherto known only to a few scholars, 
whose long-felt gratitude to Dr. Purvis, for his work of sorting and indexing 
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the almost incredible mass of diocesan archives at York, can now be shared 
by a wider public. The book has two distinct merits. Firstly, it underlines 
the continuity of diocesan administration through the Reformation period. 
The emphasis on doctrinal change has often tended to blind students to 
administrative continuity ; the machinery of visitation and injunction, citation 
and consistory court runs smoothly on, and one of Archbishop Melton’s 
officials would have found himself quite at home in the registry of Hutton or 
Mathew. Even such administrative inconveniences as prebendal peculiars 
continue to defy the centralising policy of the Tudors. Secondly, Dr. Purvis's 
work is a courageous effort to solve an extremely difficult editorial problem. 
The bulk of these Elizabethan diocesan records is such that there is no hope 
of seeing them all in print within the lifetime of any living scholar. This is 
true of any diocese (teste the late Canon Foster’s State of the Church for 
Lincoln) ; it is even more true of York, which superimposed provincial on 
diocesan administration and added to it the Northern Commission, the 
counterpart to the High Commission, whose records, lost for generations, 
were discovered by Dr. Purvis. Faced with this difficulty the author opts 
boldly for a selection of records. Thus, within its own sphere, his book 
serves the same purpose as the “source book” in national history. One 
might quote much, with profit, from the book if space allowed. In brief, 
it is invaluable to the student of Elizabethan church history for its clear 
description of administrative processes and its balanced judgements on the 
problems of the time and the success with which they were tackled. The local 
historian will find it a treasure house, both from what it contains, and perhaps 
even more as a guide to what he may find in the great collection of archives 
at York which still await the curiosity of the learned. F. W. B. 
Sir Lewis Dyve was an important figure in his day. His mother took as 
her second husband the earl of Bristol : so Dyve was step-brother to George 
Digby, the second earl. Dyve himself married Sir John Strangways’ 
daughter. He owned land in Bedfordshire, Northants, Dorset and Somerset : 
like most royalists he was seriously in debt. During the civil war he was 
governor of Abingdon (1642-4) and in 1645 he defended Sherborne against 
the parliamentary siege. On its surrender Dyve was taken prisoner, sent 
to the Tower, escaped often and dramatically appeared on the king’s behalf 
in the Isle of Man and Ireland, and finally went into emigration in 1650. 
Thanks to the Digby connection he was given a command in the French 
army. Of his confiscated estates, one was purchased by his father-in-law 
in 1652. After 1660 he had difficulty in recovering some of the remainder, 
and was noted by Pepys as one of the “ old gamesters, that have no money 
now to spend as formerly”. A considerable royalist of the second rank: 
not a man of any distinction. Mr. H. G. Tibbutt, in The Life and Letters of 
Sir Lewis Dyve, 1599-1669 (Publications of the Bedfordshive Historical Records 
Society, Vol. XXVII for 1946, Luton, 1948, vi + 156 pp., subs.), does him 
adequate justice. He does not attempt to portray the man: perhaps that 
would have been impossible. He prints every document and reference to 
Dyve that has been traced: at times the book becomes a calendar rather 
than a biography. But it adds considerably to Firth’s life in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, especially for the period 1651-69. This volume 
will be of special use to the antiquarian and local historian. Half of it is 
devoted to the civil war, mainly in Bedfordshire and Dorset : Gardiner 1s 
found to be two days out in one date ! (p. 45), Mr. Tibbutt also throws new 
light on the second earl of Bristol (especially in the sixteen-fifties) by his 
use of the Digby transcripts at the Public Record Office, a source neglected 
by Bristol’s biographers. J.b.C. 
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Mercurius Aulicus (edited by F. J. Varley, Oxford, Blackwell, 1948, 
xiv + 108 pp., 5s.) gives summaries of some of the contents of every issue 
of Mercurius Aulicus, the royalist newspaper published in Oxford between 
January 1642-3 and September 1645. Some extracts are given at length. 
There is a brief account of the editor, Sir John Birkenhead. Mercurius 
Aulicus is difficult to come by, so this compilation will be welcomed by 
historians. A full calendar would have been even more valuable. The 
extracts here given are too brief to convey the racy tone of the original or 
to satisfy the historian looking for fresh pieces of evidence. The editor has 
interested himself mainly in military matters. There are also extracts dealing 
with personalities, though the value of these is reduced by the very inadequate 
index. References to Ashe (p. 13), Hesilrige (pp. 41, 85), Hugh Peters (p. 81), 
and Pym (pp. 61-3), are not indexed at all. The editor claims four new refer- 
ences to Cromwell, one of them incorrectly dated in his introduction (p. vi). 
It is surely a little old-fashioned to refer editorially to the Parliamentarians 
as ‘‘ rebels ’’ these days ? 5. iw: Gas 


The later seventeenth century in Scottish history has been too readily 
dismissed as a period when men’s energies were wholly absorbed by the 
dissensions arising from ecclesiastical politics. Recent works have already 
revealed that there were important economic developments, and in Some 
aspects of later seventeenth-century Scotland (Glasgow, Jackson, 1948, 36 pp., 
3s.) Dr. Henry W. Meikle shows that cultural and intellectual interests, too, 
were not neglected. Even those dismal ten years between the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge and the revolution were marked by vitality in jurisprudence, 
literature and science. One of the most enduring achievements was the publi- 
cation in 1681 of Stair’s Institutions of the law of Scotland, the first systematic 
and comprehensive treatise on Scots law. Another great lawyer, Sir George 
Mackenzie—the ‘‘ Bluidy Mackenzie ’’ who, as king’s advocate, prosecuted 
many covenanters—also produced his Institutions, but deserves more credit 
for his part in promoting the Advocates’ Library, now the National Library 
of Scotland, in 1680-82. Little original native literature of permanent value 
was produced, but there was some cultivation of the drama. The same years 
saw the production of John Adair’s county maps, which superseded the 
work of Timothy Pont and his editors. There were mathematical scientists 
in James and David Gregory, and the development of medicine, which had 
been one reason for the foundation of the Edinburgh Physic Garden about 
1670, prompted the establishment of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh in 1681. G. D. 


The Travels of the Abbé Carré in India and the Neary East, 1672-1674, 
Vol. III, (edit. Sir Charles Fawcett and Sir Richard Burn, Hakluyt Society, 
Second Series, No. XCVII, London, Quaritch, 1948, xxiii + 308 pp., (illus., 
maps), 31s. 6d.) covers the return of the abbé from St. Thomé to Surat, 
with despatches from de la Haye, and his journey by the Persian Gulf, across 
the Syrian Desert to Aleppo and so to Marseilles, where the journal abruptly 
ends, From the Coromandel to the Malabar coast he travelled on an English 
ship, and though the governor of Madras had refused all French appeals for 
help, Carré admires everything English that he sees, the skilled sailors, the 
well-provisioned, well-rigged ships, the crowded warehouses ready stocked 
against the fleet’s arrival, the sagacity and firmness of the English chiefs. 
His land journey from Bassein to Daman provides material for studying the 
Portuguese : courteous as self-invited guests, brave when the odds are in 
their favour, proud, but not too proud to batten on French sons-in-law. 
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His mention of their rich estates and of their coasting vessels whets the 
appetite for some study, in English, of these Portuguese colonists, The 
French factory at Surat he finds in a pitiful state. We meet Samson “ our 
own broker, who was then like a little dictator”’, M. de Chevreeuil, bearer of 
vital funds for de la Haye, who “ had buried this sum in the sand under the 
room where he lived at Swally ’’, and the merchants in charge, who “ lacked 
the authority and resolution to act boldly in many things which demand 
vigour and firm courage ”’; and the final disaster at St. Thomé seems already 
pre-ordained. The journey from Surat to Marseilles has two features of special 
interest. Carré used the little frequented Shatt-al-Hai branch of the Tigris 
when crossing from the Euphrates—his is the only European account of the 
route of the seventeenth century. In the three-months’ Mediterranean 
voyage his ship touched at Messina, then in revolt against Spanish rule. 
And since Carré offered to put their case in France, and two envoys, senators 
of Messina, travelled with him, we have a most interesting and detailed account 
of the cause and course of the rising. The editing of the journal, the maps, 
footnotes, index and illustrations, are, of course, of the expected high 
high standard. J. B. H. 


English Dissent under the Early Hanoverians, by Duncan Coomer (London 
Epworth Press, 1946, viii + 136 pp., 6s.), is admirable in its clarity and 
simplicity, qualities that spring from the author’s mastery of his subject. 
The width of his references and the bibliography indicate how thoroughly 
he has studied the available evidence of day-to-day life in the nonconformist 
churches, but though his approach remains factual and objective, a deep 
sympathy has, one feels, transmuted knowledge into understanding, and the 
resulting survey is as attractive as it is valuable. A brief historical intro- 
duction is followed by an analysis of the component parts of eighteenth- 
century dissent, the Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists, with a 
detailed account of their churches and methods of worship. They could not 
escape the temper of the times, with its distrust of enthusiasm and its reliance 
on reason, and inevitably the most deeply affected were the young men from 
the academies, through whom Unitarian beliefs began to infiltrate the 
Presbyterian churches. This unhappy doctrinal controversy is examined 
in detail, while a final chapter deals with the impact of Methodism. There 
was no love lost between the dissenters and the Wesleys, largely because of 
the latter’s High Church background, but in due course the new evangelical 
spirit also made itself felt in the nonconformist bodies. Meanwhile, in the 
earlier period, such lives as that of the country pastor Job Orton, of whom 
Mr. Coomer gives us a delightful picture, serves as a reminder that Christian 


saints are to be found in every generation and in every branch of the church 
militant. F. M. G. H. 





The case for reprinting in 1948 Dr. Johnson’s Thoughts on the Late Trans- 
actions respecting Falkland’s Islands (London, Thames Bank Publishing 
Co., 1948, 44 pp., 2s.), first published in 1771, is exceedingly slight. The 
pamphlet is chiefly famous for the celebrated description of George Grenville, 
omitted in all editions after the first: ‘‘He had powers not universally 
possessed : could he have enforced payment of the Manilla ransom, he could 
have counted it.” Dr. Johnson in the role of ministerial pamphleteer is enter- 
taining enough, and his defence of the Anglo-Spanish exchange of declarations 
in 1771, whereby Spain, while reserving her rights, agreed to restore Port 
Egmont to Britain, is certainly able. But the islands were abandoned by 
Britain in 1774, allegedly in consequence of a secret understanding. (It is 
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of interest to note that Johnson himself observed that “ the island” had 
perhaps been kept “only to quiet clamours, with an intention, not then 
wholly concealed, of quitting it ina short time.”’) They were not re-occupied 
till 1832, and the events of 1765 (when Captain John Byron took possession) 
to 1774 have little relevance to the present Anglo-Argentine dispute, which 
turns on the question of whether the islands were or were not a terra nullius 
in 1832 and on the rights established by occupation and prescription since 
1832. R. A. H. 


Jeremy Bentham is beyond question the least read, and at the same time 
one of the most criticised, of all great social thinkers. His influence has been 
almost in inverse ratio to the circulation of his writings. A reprint of the 
two which are at least the best known by their titles is therefore to be welcomed. 
In this volume [A Fragment on Government and an Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, edited with an introduction by Wilfrid Harrison, 
(Blackwell's Political Texts), Oxford, Blackwell, 1948, Ixvii + 435 pp., 9s. 6d.] 
we have the early Bentham. We see him as a man of the eighteenth century 
pure and simple, an English philosophe, with the weaknesses, and more than 
the strength of his French originals, applying their vague utilitarian and 
rationalist ideas to the problems of legal reform. We need, perhaps, to be 
reminded what the law was before Bentham, and how it was changed in the 
century after him, to appreciate fully the need for his sane and penetrating 
critique, and also its fruitfulness. Although concerned primarily with the 
technique of the law, even in these writings Bentham is no mere jurist. What 
he sets out to provide, as Mr. Harrison points out, is an analysis of the 
sociology of compulsion. His starting-point is the pleasure-pain psychology, 
but he develops it in a far broader and more human spirit than is commonly 
appreciated by his critics. Bentham has often been discussed as a lawyer 
and psychologist, but essentially he was a student of social techniques. As 
Mr. Harrison rightly says, it is a mistake to look to him for moral philosophy 
or political theory. Justice, powers, rights are to him mere fictions. His 
analysis was productive of such valuable results because behind it were the 
rationalist, optimistic, humane ideas of the eighteenth century, which he took 
for granted. It would, never have occurred to him that in his onslaught on 
the law of nature and the contractual school of thought he might be under- 
mining the very basis of his own utilitarian ideals. Mr. Harrison’s interesting 
and useful introduction fairly recognises the greatness of Bentham and the 
limitations that went with it, and both are well exemplified in the two works 
chosen for publication. Is it too much to suggest that some of his later 
and more strictly political writings might one day be added to the series ? 

A. C, 


“Wise is the Captain Hornblower who avoids all but the most distant 
acquaintance with his more historical contemporaries”, writes Dr. C. N. 
Parkinson in Portsmouth Point : The Navy in Fiction, 1793-1815 (University 
Press of Liverpool, 1948, 154 pp., (illus.), 12s. 6d.}. So, may we add, is 
Dr. Parkinson in not blending history and fiction in his extracts. For, 
as he remarks, the novelists paint by no means the same overall picture as 
the autobiographers, and a blend would certainly serve to confuse the reader. 
As it is, the extracts give a remarkably clear-cut picture, sharply focused ; 
and very entertaining and instructive they are, well and acutely chosen to 
cover all life afloat. And, so long as he remembers that they are fiction, the 
historian will not be misled. Why should this difference exist ? Because, 
probably, none of the authors quoted, save perhaps Marryat, is a really great 
fiction-writer : and the tendency of all but the greatest is to caricature. 
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So, in the resulting picture, especially of people—much less of things—ajj 
the characterisation is of types, not of individuals. Thus there isa suspicious 
family resemblance between first lieutenants, who all bawl and scold: 
midshipmen, who are all miserable and wonder why they ever came to sea: 
warrant officers who, to a man, are experts in their own trades, and children 
in everything else. Certainly these are traits frequently encountered : yet, 
were we to quote instead Gardner, Raigersfeld, Byam Martin, Dillon and 
Richardson, we should find that there was, between the types, plenty of 
individuality too. For after all, with certain wide limitations, the world 
afloat was—and is—a microcosm of the world outside. Yet, for giving us 
so vivid a sea-atmosphere, Dr. Parkinson places us greatly in his debt. May 
we hope that some day he will increase that debt with a companion anthology, 
drawn exclusively from memoirs and autobiography ? M. L. 


The Phelps Lectures on early American History, given in New York 
University, have traditionally reached a high standard, and this latest addition 
to the series, Conservatism in Early American History, by Leonard W. Labaree 
(New York University Press ; London, Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1948, xiii + 182 pp., $3.75), is worthy of its predecessors. In such a well- 
worked field it was not likely that Professor Labaree would find much that 
was startlingly new, but he has well succeeded in isolating, analysing and 
appraising in a balanced and judicious manner the more neglected elements 
in American politics for the century before the Revolution. His conclusions are 
orthodox and do not represent a minority report so much as a report on a 
minority. The people he describes were by no means all Tories (or Loyalists), 
though many of them were forced into that position in the end ; indeed 
one of the most interesting passages in the book (pp. 56~—7) stresses the con- 
servative, as against the radical, motives for rebellion in face of British inno- 
vations after 1763. But rebellion in turn let loose the Revolutionary radicals 
and frontier liberals who have stolen all the limelight—not to mention the 
lesser-known “‘ enthusiasts’ of the Great Awakening—so that most of the 
conservative leaders in alarm retraced their ways. At this stage in Professor 
Labaree’s argument one is inclined to wonder whether he is not under- 
estimating the force and number of conservatives who did not in fact turn 
Tory: for, as Beard and Brogan have stressed—to name no others—the 
American Revolution was unique in that it was permanently checked half- 
way—checked, mastered and controlled by whom, if not by conservatives ? 
Nor has this conservative tradition ever ceased to be a major force in American 
history ; for substitute, as Professor Labaree says, the words “ communist” 

= “ republican ”, ‘‘ democrat ’’, ‘‘ enthusiast’, and you will get 


or “red” for 
the same reaction from the ruling classes in the twentieth as in the eighteenth 
century. Even the teacher’s oath, proposed by the royalist Boucher in 1773, 
could easily be transposed (p. 94) to meet a recent request for a similar oath 
i our own age: it is just a question of substituting the American constitu- 
tion for George III. The main difference is that the ruling classes of planta- 
tion, counting-house and pulpit, in their modern guise of pressure groups, 
big business and the radio, have been augmented by so many other interests 
and voices that they seem to be no longer a minority. Nor is this delusive, 
for although the modern American, as distinct from the historian, does not 
normally use the word “ conservative’, he does use the word “ radical”, 
and as between radicals and non-radicals (presumably the equivalent of 
conservatives, no matter what their American party labels) there may be 
some doubt as to sheer numerical preponderance, but no doubt as to which 
is still the ruling class to-day, A. B. S. 
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The publication of Early American-Australian Relations to 1830, by Gordon 
Greenwood (Melbourne University Press, Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1944, x + 184 pp., 10s. 6d.) and The First Americans in North Africa : 
William Eaton’s Struggle for a Vigorous Policy against the Barbary Pirates, 
1799-1805, by Louis B. Wright and Julia H. Macleod (Princeton University 
Press; Oxford University Press, 1945, xii + 227 pp., $3.00), was timely, 
for the first appeared in 1944, when American-Australian relations were closer 
than they had ever been, in the midst of a common struggle against the 
Japanese threat to dominate the whole Pacific basin, and the second came 
out in 1945, at the close of a war which had seen a large-scale American invasion 
of North Africa and the eventual junction of this expedition, advancing 
eastwards, with British and Allied forces advancing westward out of Egypt 
across the Western Desert (as did William Eaton and his “ army ”’ in the year 
1805). Each throws useful additional light upon an early phase in the foreign 
relations of the young United States, still ‘in her first generation of independ- 
ence, when she was somewhat cautiously feeling her way in a world which 
still tended to regard her as an upstart. As a piece of historical research 
the book by Dr. Greenwood breaks more new ground, and he has combed the 
historical records of New South Wales, and the historical records of Australia 
to good effect for his special purpose. His appendices on American shipping 
and trade in and out of Port Jackson up to the year 1830 are very significant. 
The book is indeed heavy (in the best sense) with valuable material. But, 
inevitably, it lacks the easy readability of the more dramatic story that 
Drs, Wright and Macleod have to tell of the almost single-handed war waged 
by that remarkable and resourceful Connecticut Yankee, William Eaton, 
against the predatory and avaricious deys of Tripoli, Algiers and Tunis, 
from his appointment as American consul in Tunis in the year 1797 until his 
desert march eight years later from Alexandria ‘‘ to the shores of Tripoli ’”’ 
to capture the fortress of Derna, assisted by seven United States marines and 
their solitary officer, a small number of European and Levantine soldiers of 
fortune, and a motley and unreliable force of Arabs picked up as he went 
along. He failed to capture the rest of Tripoli or even to hold Derna itself 
for long, but his expedition enabled the United States government to conclude 
a treaty with the ‘‘ Barbary Corsairs ’’ more advantageous than any European 
power had so far succeeded in making with these scourges of the Mediterranean, 
and kept them at bay until the squadrons of Stephen Decatur and his 
colleagues finally broke their power in 1815. The authors use much hitherto 
unpublished material (including Eaton’s personal Journal) found by them in 
the Eaton manuscripts in the rich storehouse of the Huntington Library, 
and they produce a narrative as graceful and as enthralling as it is scholarly. 

ji a 


Histoire Diplomatique, by Louis Dollot (‘‘ Que Sais-je ”’ ? Collection, No. 307, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1948, 136 pp., n.p.), is a very fair example of the 
more intelligent use of popularisation. It is something more than a brief 
summary of diplomatic events; the author is able to think of diplomacy 
both as a profession and as a study of broad lines of international development, 
and the general movements of policy are briefly but lucidly sketched and 
supported with equally brief but relevant detail. There is a short summary 
of developments before 1815, after which the bulk of the book deals with the 
period from 1815 to 1919. The author even finds space for summaries of 
non-European developments. He sees the story as a succession of pre- 
ponderances, marked in each century by a great international settlement ; 
after 1815, alongside the colonial, mercantile and maritime preponderance of 


ll 
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England are to be placed the two Germanic preponderances of Austria under 
Metternich and of Prussianised Germany under Bismarck and Wilhelm I]. 
The destruction of the new German hegemony of Adolf Hitler has involved 
the incidental destruction of Japanese imperialism and laid the foundations 
of the world power of America and Russia. A very neat sketch of this sort 
would be of considerable use to teachers in this country, and it is difficult 
to think of any English work in quite so handy a form. The author knows 
his subject well ; the essential points of recent research are evidently familiar 
to him. The detail is generally accurate, but there is a curious crop of 
minor errors (mainly dates) in Chapter IT. W. N. M. 


Canon Fl. de Lannoy’s Histoire Diplomatique de I'Indépendance Belge 
(1830-1839) (Collection nationale, No. 87, Bruxelles, Office de Publicité, 1948, 
80 pp., 35 Frs. belges) is an abridgement of his bigger history of Belgian 
independence (now out of print), and gives a revised synthesis of the conclu- 
sions of the larger work. It will be of great use to the student, both for its 
clarity and conciseness and for the selected bibliography at the end. The 
story is a double one: how a small nation got its freedom, and how what was 
considered a masterpiece of political ingenuity was destroyed in the process, 
The united kingdom of the Netherlands and Belgium had been painfully 
built up in 1815 as a check to France’s northward ambitions, but could not 
stand against growing Belgian nationalism, nor survive the blunders and 
tactlessness of the Dutch king. Europe, says Canon de Lannoy, found herself 
obliged to state on what terms she would allow the destruction of her pet 
scheme. The critical point in the process was France’s abandonment of the 
age-long hope of annexing the Belgian provinces and her co-operation with 
Britain in establishing a new sovereign state. Once a return to union with 
Holland had become evidently out of the question, independence was the 
only solution, but it is useful to remind ourselves of the pessimism with 
which the political experts of the day envisaged the prospects of the new 
Belgian kingdom. Prophesying is dangerous work. R. H.S. 


In La Belgique et la Révolution polonaise de 1830 (Collection Nationale, 
No. 94, Brussels, Office de Publicité, 1948, 71 pp., (frontis.), 35 Frs. belges] 
Mme F. Perelman-Liwer, a Polish pupil of M. van Kalken and the late Pro- 
fessor Handelsman, re-examines the influence of the Polish revolt upon the 
Belgian question of 1830-31. Making good use of the letters of the Polish 
mission in Paris and various Belgian sources, she gives an interesting account 
of the activities of Count Roman Zaluski, the Polish envoy sent to Brussels 
in June 1831, and presents a strong case for regarding the Polish revolt as 
a determining factor in inducing the Belgians to accept the Eighteen Articles. 
Two points stressed in her conclusion are, however, less well substantiated in 
her text. She contends that but for the Polish revolt the Tsar would have 
intervened by force of arms to set the Prince of Orange on the Belgian throne, 
but she makes no attempt to assess the real likelihood of Russian forces 
being sent to the Low Countries ; and she declares that the Treaty of the 
24 Articles was largely the work of Russian diplomacy which reasserted itself 
after the Poles were defeated, but again brings no evidence to support this 
view. The main weakness of the book lies in its too exclusive reliance on 
French, Belgian and Polish sources, as a result of which neither English nor 
Russian policy receives wholly satisfactory treatment. Occasionally, too, 
there are some rash statements ; for instance, it is surely misleading to speak 
of the French revolution of 1830 as “ carried out under the zgis of England ” 
and incorrect to refer to the fall of the Bourbons as shattering a Franco- 
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Russian alliance. None the less, in spite of these defects, Mme Perelman’s 
book makes a useful contribution to the history of Belgian independence 
and throws a revealing light upon certain European aspects of the Polish 
question. 3. a> Re oe 


Our law-abiding reputation is of recent growth. In 1826, i.e., three years 
before the first ‘‘ bobbies ’’ appeared on London streets, ‘‘ the people of Britain 
were told by one of their leading magistrates that they were the most 
criminally-disposed race in the whole of the civilised world, and this was true.” 
Mr. Charles Reith’s British police and the democratic ideal was the first attempt 
to use the original records of the metropolitan police to explain how this 
transformation took place, and this shorter work, A Short History of the British 
Police [London, Oxford University Press, 1948, viii + 117 pp., (illus.), 3s. 6d.) 
will give his findings the wider audience they deserve. After a sketchy 
introductory chapter on police systems, Mr. Reith finds that considerable 
obscurity surrounds the exact relationship between the eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century London mob, city politicians like Wilkes, and the 
government. His remarks about “ capitalist propagandists ’’, “ financial 
backers”, and an “‘ impenetrable curtain of mystery ” drawn down by some 
powerful hidden hand (pp. 15-18), suggest that further detailed research 
is needed on problems of public order and popular disturbances in this period, 
when the word “ police ’’ had a much wider meaning than it now bears. 
Rather surprisingly there is no mention of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s researches 
into the activities of ‘“‘ Oliver the Spy”’. The metropolitan police of 1829 
was the model for all subsequent British and colonial forces, and it is therefore 
natural that all except forty-five pages of the book should consist of a lively 
account of Scotland Yard’s earlier struggles. Many readers will be introduced 
for the first time to the real founders of the British police system, Colonel 
Charles Ryan and Richard Mayne. They will also learn with regret that, 
although credit is due to Peel for his courage in persuading parliament to allow 
the establishment of the force, there is much in its later history to suggest 
“ inexcusable blindness on his part, and lack of prevision ’’ (p. 49). Mr. Reith 
deals with the history of the separate county and borough police forces only 
in summary fashion. No mention is made of the interesting Cheshire Police 
Act of 1829. Henry, not William, Hunt was the orator at Peterloo (p. 20), 
and Birmingham was not unincorporated in 1839 (p. 89). A short bibliography 
would have been welcome. WwW, w . 


The story of working-class movements in the years between Waterloo 
and the collapse of Chartism continues to attract the attention of economic 
historians. Some recent works on the subject, it must be said, reveal more 
of the prepossessions of the authors than of the events of the period with which 
they are concerned. Mr. Max Morris’s book, From Cobbett to the Chartists : 
Extracts from contemporary sources [(‘' History in the Making ”’ Series, (edit. 
Dona Torr) ; The Nineteenth Century, vol. i, 1815-1848, London, Lawrence 
and Wishart, 1948, 257 pp., 5s.], has the merit of allowing the records to speak 
for themselves : it consists of about 130 extracts from radical newspapers, 
the autobiographies of working-class leaders, trade-union records, and the 
works of early socialist thinkers. Some are from manuscripts and publications 
not readily accessible. Mr. Morris deserves praise for his skill in selection 
and for the lucidity and economy of his introductory remarks. Dr. Thomas 
Jones once referred to an American work entitled An Impartial History of 
the Civil War : From the Southern Point of View. Mr. Morris makes no claim 
to such impartiality. His object is simply to set forth the evidence for the 
complainants, and we must not protest that he gives no hint that a case of 
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some sort can be made out for the defendants—for Sidmouth and Castlereagh, 
for the men who made the New Poor Law, and for the classical economists, 
But the book is one of a trilogy bearing the general title of History in the 
Making. Is it unreasonable for a reviewer who believes that history is 
something more than the record of class struggles to suggest that a more 
modest caption would have sutficed to indicate the purpose of the series ? 


T.'S. A, 


Forewarned is forearmed, considers Mr. G. E. Fussell (From Tolpuddle 
to T.U.C. : A century of farm labourers’ politics, Slough, The Windsor Press, 
1948, 150 pp., 6s. 6d.) : “‘ I have laid myself open to criticism, which I have 
no doubt I shall get, by writing a chapter of the farm worker's history.” 
Yet it does not seem incongruous that he should add a study of this subject 
to the amazing variety and versatility of his studies in agricultural history, 
of which a list containing over ninety items is given here. Evidence of 
indefatigable industry in a limited field is the distinguishing feature of this 
study. The select bibliography contains more than 150 references, most of 
which, and possibly some others, have been used. Sources extend through 
literary essays and autobiographies to blue-books, statistical reports, and 
Das Kapital, but few details of references are given. Occasionally two or 
more sources of widely varying authority and value are quoted in one para- 
graph or even one sentence. Here in detail is the story of the farm worker's 
chief struggles for industrial and political status and for improvement in his 
mode and standard of living between 1750 and 1939. Treatment of the early 
period is necessarily cursory, but the least adequate chapter is that on the 
most recent movements and changes. The chief weakness is in the absence 
of sufficient study of the national background, economic, political and social, 
in which the struggles occurred. ‘‘ The farm worker is no longer the helot 
of civilisation ; and he has now the same organisation and status as the urban 
worker ’’, but no one could ascertain directly from this study the time-lags 
involved in the achievement. Partly in consequence of the limited view, there 
is little if anything that is new by way of intepretation. But it was time the 
story was retold, and doubtless this study will be extremely useful even though 
it falls between the classes of soundly interpretative and popular history. 
Perhaps a regret for the absence of an index would be base ingratitude. 

A: Wm 


In O'Connell, Davis and the Colleges Bill (Cork University Press, 1948, 
88 pp., 3s.), the first of a series of publications to commemorate the centenary 
of the reception of students in 1849, Dr. Denis Gwynn, who was recently 
appointed to the research chair of modern Irish history at University College, 
Cork, legitimate successor of one of the Queen’s colleges, attempts to reverse 
the generally accepted verdict on O’Connell’s attitude to these colleges and 
to the Young Irelanders. He makes O’Connell to be more Catholic than 
his bishops. and in contrast stresses the very natural desire of Davis to prevent 
religious controversy from breaking up the repeal movement. O'Connell 
is depicted as sincerely interested in educational reform, and the violence 
of his antipathy to Trinity College, which affected all his views on higher 
education, is overlooked. Professor Gwynn very rightly condemns the present 
Irish tendency to underestimate the Liberator’s importance in Irish and 
European history, but he does the greatest Irish democratic leader of all 
time a grave disservice by building extravagant claims on very flimsy 
foundations. His whole thesis is based upon a single collection of documents, 
the Smith O’Brien MSS., now in the National Library of Ireland, and many 
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of the letters from that collection are here printed for the first time. But 
these letters have been used by many Irish historians, educational or otherwise, 
from the time of Gavan Duffy to the present day ; they are a mine of original 
material, much of it well worked, and Professor Gwynn has made little 
effort to balance his picture by the use of other sources. His general docu- 
mentation, while perhaps sufficient for a series of articles in the Ivish Eccle- 
siastical Record, where these chapters originally appeared, is by no means 
adequate for the support of his main thesis and the consequent overthrow 
of a widely accepted historical opinion. j. J. 


In The Goal of British Rule in India (London, Longmans, 1948, 22 pp., 1s.), 
Sir Reginald Coupland cites Lord Hastings, Munro, Macaulay and others to 
show that already in the first half of the nineteenth century liberal-minded 
British administrators looked forward to Indian independence as a goal—a 
possible goal in the very far future. Even in the early twentieth century, 
however, the rainbow was still receding ; statesmen not only doubted the 
suitability of parliamentary institutions for India, but held ‘ the diversity 
and inequality of the Indian peoples ’’ to be an even greater obstacle to self- 
government. Sir Reginald describes how the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
lifted the problem out of this rut of fatalism by a bold act of faith recalling 
the vision of earlier liberal thinkers ; he deals with the events leading up to 
Lord Irwin’s declaration of 1929 that attainment of Dominion status was the 
goal of British policy ; and tells how the well-intentioned Act of 1935 foundered 
on communal cleavages and the princes’ hesitations, and how the end came 
with the amputation of India into two Dominions. The author does not 
draw any moral or deal with might-have-beens, but as an objective survey 
this booklet has value for readers who have no time or inclination for more 
than a bird’s eye view. IG. 


The documents edited by Commander W. B. Rowbotham in The Naval 
Brigades in the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58 (Navy Records Society Publications, 
‘Vol. LXX XVII, London, The Society, 1947, xv + 332 pp., 21s.) are tran- 
scriptions of the original manuscript sources in the admiralty records at the 
Public Record Office and of the military dispatches relating to the Mutiny 
in the Commonwealth Relations Office. They describe the part played by 
the naval brigades landed from the Shannon, Pearl, and Pelorus. It was 
fortunate for the British in India that Lord Elgin, on a diplomatic mission to 
China, decided, on his own responsibility, to offer the services of the crews 
and the heavy armament of the Shannon and Pearl to the governor-general, 
for in 1857 the army in India lacked heavy mobile artillery and trained 
artillerymen. The Shannon’s brigade under Captain William Peel formed part 
of the artillery division in the force under General Sir Colin Campbell and 
took part in the operations around Cawnpore and Lucknow. The sailors 
landed from the Pearl under Captain Edward Southwell served chiefly as 
infantry in the Gorakhpur district, and for six months were the only British 
troops to the east of the Gogra. The brigade formed from the crew of the 
Pelorus under the command of Captain Beauchamp Seymour saw no fighting, 
but was employed on garrison duty in Lower Burma. The editor has rightly 
Tefrained from attempting to expand his introduction into a general dis- 
cussion of the causes and events of the Mutiny and has aimed at making the 
documents intelligible to the general reader. Nevertheless readers un- 
acquainted with the details of Indian history would do well to consult 
T. Rice Holmes’s History of the Indian Mutiny, which is still the best single 
volume on the subject. Cc, Cc. D. 
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Nothing is more forbidding to the beginner in American history than 
the immense and daily growing output of American historians. Oppressed 
by mammoth bibliographies, overwhelmed by the sheer mass of secondary 
and source material, the most determined of beginners finds it hard to make 
a start. There are, however, certain themes in American history which no 
student can neglect, and it is obvious that the Lincoln theme is one of them, 
Approaching it, he will at once find as usual that the literature is endless and 
bewildering. But he need no longer despair, for in the twenty-two brief 
pages of Professor David M. Potter’s 1947 inaugural lecture on appointment 
to the Harmsworth Chair at Oxford he will find the clue to the labyrinth. 
This admirable, urbane and lucid survey of The Lincoln Theme and American 
National Historiography (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948, 24 pp., 2s.) will 
not only tell him where to start but why. For as Professor Potter tells us, 
Lincoln is not just an American folk-hero : he is perhaps the one great national 
leader who has transcended nationalism by fusing it with freedom in the 
largest’ sense—freedom for the white as well as for the coloured ; freedom 
not only for America but also for mankind. A. B. S. 


1948 was a great year for centenaries, but not many will remember that 
it was also the bicentenary of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. Dr. Charles 
Morgan, in his witty and provocative 1948 Zaharoff lecture on The Liberty 
of Thought and the Separation of Powers (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948, 
20 pp., 2s.), has seized the opportunity to reconsider in that context 
the most pressing of all modern problems, the protection of the liberty of 
thought. Dr. Morgan claims that the danger to this last and greatest of our 
liberties proceeds not only from the mechanist philosophy of Marx, but, as 
Montesquieu saw clearly, from the concentration of powers. He uses 
American constitutional history to prove that what Montesquieu meant by 
his famous doctrine was the general balance, rather than the rigid separation, 
of powers: executive, whether monarchical or democratic, legislature and 
judiciary must never be identified, though they may and will over-lap. 
What is our present position ? We have already “‘ armed the Cabinet with 
the Royal Prerogative’’, gravely affecting the judiciary; and have just 
abolished the last checks once provided by an upper house. ‘ Unchecked 
power is no less tyranny because someone has voted for it”’, and a large 
majority of the house of commons may not necessarily represent a majority 
in the country. Even if it did we might recall Andrew Jackson’s con- 
demnation (which Dr. Morgan does not cite) of ‘‘ the absurd doctrine that the 
Legislature is the people ’’—applied to the legislature of Tennessee at a time 
when he himself was not in office. Perhaps then the written constitution of 
the U.S.A., with its notorious difficulty of amendment, is not so inferior to the 
dangerously unprotected British constitution after all. Such at any rate is 
Dr. Morgan’s argument. A. B. S. 


In England and Napoleon III : A Study of the Rise of a Utopian Dictator 
(Duke University Press, 1948, xiv + 184 pp., $2.50), by Professor F. C. Palm 
of the University of California, students of the origins of the Second Empire 
will find some new material bearing on the reactions of the European powers 
to Louis Napoleon's assumption of the imperial title. As a study of Anglo- 
French relations during the period 1848 to 1853 the book is, however, dis- 
appointing. The author has examined the relevant diplomatic correspondence 
in the Public Record Office and in the Archives Nationales and he makes 
extensive use of contemporary periodicals and memoirs, but his treatment 
of his materials is in general uncritical, and his conclusions, presented in 2 
loosely-worded, colloquial and at times over-coloured style, are naive and 
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occasionally misleading. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether “ when 
Louis Napoleon in December of 1851, boosted himself to the verge of total 
dictatorship on the backs of political and military henchmen as unscrupulous 
as he, the British, with few exceptions, welcomed the change” (p. ix), or 
whether the French emperor “ early recognised ” that ‘‘ in cooperation, diplo- 
matically and commercially, they (Great Britain and France) could and would 
dominate Europe, maintain the status quo and keep the peace.” (p. 174). 
Whatever the aims of the enigmatic ‘‘ Man of December ’’, we can surely acquit 
him, in 1853, of any profound desire to ‘‘ maintain the status quo ’’. D. D. 


The Ideology of French Imperialism 1871-1881, by Agnes Murphy [San 
Diego (Cal.), Catholic University of America Press, 1948, viii + 241 pp., n.p.] 
is a doctoral dissertation enquiring into the existence of “‘ a genuine colonial 
ideology in favor of expansion for France’’. In her first two chapters the 
author provides an interesting and valuable account of the geographical 
societies which grew up in France in the ‘seventies and of the explorations 
they encouraged. In the remaining three she gives a full analysis of Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s ideas on colonisation and reviews his articles year by year, 
as well as a survey of the opinions of Gabriel Charmes, Paul Gaffarel, 
Raboisson (she is uncertain whether or not to call him “ Abbé’’) and of a 
handful of ‘‘ minor contributors ’’ “‘ taken at random ’”’. The result is a useful 
contribution to the study of the expansionist movement under the Third 
Republic, but it is to be regretted that Miss Murphy deliberately refrains 
from any attempt to assess the strength of the ideological current with which 
she is concerned or its influence upon the politicians. Her method of dealing 
with Leroy-Beaulieu’s work involves a great deal of repetition, and the time 
and space involved would more profitably have been taken up by an examina- 
tion of its effects. The reader naturally wonders what converts her 
“academic protagonist” and ‘‘ academic advocates’ made, and he is left 
in the air. The book contains a useful bibliography, but suffers from a 
number of misprints and some occasional errors or awkwardnesses in the 
translation of passages from the French. ere tee 


In December 1947 Sir Reginald Coupland visited South Africa: and 
finding it a “ pleasant diversion from other work”, undertook a survey 
of the Zulu War terrain. He has now produced a brilliant and lucid 
narrative, Zulu Battle Piece : Isandhlwana [London, Collins, 1948, 144 pp., 
(maps, illus.), 7s. 6d.], not only of the disastrous engagement of January 1879 
but of the campaign as a whole. Since 1879 a considerable mass of contem- 
porary unofficial narratives has come to light, though not some of the actual 
orders to commanding officers. All this new evidence, including some from 
the Zulu angle, has been carefully weighed by Professor Coupland. The 
book is small, but it is attractively produced, with modern photographs and 
maps. The fortunate reader, though he may be puzzled by inconsistency 
in the spelling of place names as between the text and the principal map, 
facing page 128, and perhaps irritated by having to turn over the pages to 
refer to the notes (relegated to the end of the book), is enabled to follow 
operations with the liveliest interest. There is no lack of drama, and for 
the initiated there is much that is novel in Professor Coupland’s interpretation. 
He tends to exonerate Chelmsford, principally on the ground that, though 
Kruger had warned him that his wagons must be laagered, he had not added 
that a large Zulu army could move across the veld with incredible rapidity 
and without being visible to a force operating at no great distance, He is 
fair to Frere, whom he regards, with Grey and Milner, as “ one of the three 
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ablest Englishmen ever sent to South Africa.’’ There is only one important 
circumstance that he has not, in this singularly attractive little volume, cop- 
sidered. He admits that the disaster at the camp became irretrievable only 
on the sudden flight of the native levies placed at the corner of the defensive 
rectangle, when the British regulars were ‘ suddenly outflanked” (p. 90). 
He does not discuss the organisation of the native contingents which, contrary 
to the insistent advice of Bulwer and other Natal officials, were not permitted 
to fight in their own formations or under leaders to whom they were 
accustomed. A. F. H. 


Diplomaticheskaya Borba v Gody Pervoi Mirovoi Voiny (The Diplomatic 
Struggle during the First World War), t.i., The Loss of the Balkan Peninsula, 
(Moscow, Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R., Historical Institute, 1947, 
748 pp., Rbs. 34), the first of the four volumes planned by F. I. Notovich, 
covers the period from the end of July 1914 until the middle of October 1915 
when.Bulgaria entered the war at the side of the Central Powers. In present- 
ing the involved diplomatic situation at the outbreak of the First World War, 
attention is also given to the origins of the various crucial problems. L. L. 


In this very useful and clearly written book, Britain and the Arab States— 
a survey of Anglo-Arab relations, 1920-1948 (London, Luzac, 1948, ix + 
330 pp., (maps), 21s.], Miss M. V. Seton-Williams reviews our relations with 
each of the Arab countries in turn from the First World War until to-day, 
with additional chapters on Arab nationalism and on the Arab League. The 
value of the work is increased by an appendix containing the relevant docu- 
ments, several of which are hard to get outside blue-books. The story told 
by Miss Seton-Williams confirms Palmerston’s dictum of a century ago, to 
the effect that “‘ Britain has no eternal allies or perpetual enemies, but our 
interests are eternal, and those it is our duty to follow.” It also shows how 
difficult it often is to discern clearly where one’s interests lie. At one time 
we handed over Syria and Lebanon to the French ; at another we supported 
the nationalist forces in those countries. In Palestine we perpetually wobbled 
between a pro-Arab and a pro-Zionist policy. Our opportunism, as the author 
rightly terms it, has resulted in the welter of contradictory pledges from 
which it is impossible to break away without justifiable charges of bad faith 
towards one party or the other ; it is not Palestine alone that deserves to be 
called “ the over-promised land ’’. Three conclusions seem to emerge. First, 
the uncertainty of the economic future for all countries of the Middle East, 
crippled by a fearfully high cost of living, by the absence of adequate industrial 
production, either for domestic consumption or for export, and by the 
resulting serious unemployment. Second, an absence of political and religious 
unity which has been largely responsible for Zionist successes. Third, the 
utter failure of the mandate system when applied to countries where 
nationalism has become strong enough to demand independence. R. H. S. 


Two new pamphlets in the Contemporary Affairs Series of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs are Professor George W. Brown’s Growth 
of Peaceful Settlement between Canada and the United States (No. 22), and 
Professor F. H. Soward’s and Mr. A, M. Macaulay's Canada and the Pan- 
American System (No, 21) (Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1948, ii + 40 pp., vii + 
47 pp., 69 cents each). Taken together in the above order they constitute 
an argument for closer co-operation on Canada’s part, not with the United 
States, which would hardly be possible, but with Latin America through the 
medium of the United States. The emphasis in both pamphlets naturally 
lies throughout upon the nationhood of Canada and her independence both of 
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Britain and the U.S.A., but it is pointed out by all three writers that sovereign 
independence need not be incompatible with either loyalty to old ties or ever 
closer co-operation in the international field. The integration of Canada’s 
economy with that of the United States is already to a large extent achieved 
through such bodies as the international joint commission, originally set up 
in 1909 ; its numerous daughter-boards ; and the permanent joint board of 
defence of 1940. In addition to these special links with the United States, 
Canada has her (fortunately for us) still cherished membership of the British 
Commonwealth and is also prominent and active in the organisation of the 
United Nations, so that it is a very real question for her whether or not to 
join yet another “ club”, this time comprising Latin-Americans. The 1947 
defence treaty of Rio de Janeiro, signed by the United States and most of the 
Latin American republics, definitely includes both Canada and Greenland 
in its protected area and leaves room for Canada’s signature, but whether 
she could in fact sign without actually joining the Pan-American Union, of 
which all the other signatories are members, remains extremely doubtful. 
It is the view of Professor Soward and Mr. Macaulay that, if asked—and she 
has not yet been asked in so many words—Canada might be “ confronted 
by an invitation difficult to avoid or embarrassing to refuse’’. They imply 
that she should probably accept, though they never really answer Mr. Vincent 
Massey’s recent observation that ‘‘ the western hemisphere will always mean 
less to us than the northern hemisphere’. Yet it is at least arguable that a 
north-south hemispherical division of the globe, rather than the traditional 
east-west division, marks the real distinction between the old, non-atomic 
world and the atomic, or about-to-be-atomic, new. In that case it is possible 
that a Pan-American Union including Canada may not after all be so natural 
and inevitable, so expressive of reality, as that new tune on the North Atlantic 
triangle, a defence system paying little heed to the southern hemisphere 
but embodying ali the coastlands of the North Atlantic. A. B. S. 


A dispassionate historical exposition of the partition problem in Ireland 
is much to be desired. Mr. Benedict Kiely’s Counties of contention (Cork, 
Mercier Press, 1945, vii + 188 pp., 7s. 6d.), which describes itself as “‘ a study 
of the origins and implications of the partition of Ireland ”’, is commendably 
free from the baser forms of partizanship, but none the less belongs to the 
category of political controversy rather than of history. The historical matter 
in the book, embedded in a running commentary on the evils of partition, is 
so distributed over a series of subject-divisions that no clear and integral 
picture emerges. For most purposes the search for antecedents is carried 
back no further than Gladstone’s first home-rule bill (1886), and no attention 
is given to the unique experience of Belfast and the Lagan valley in under- 
going, from the early nineteenth century, an industrial revolution that 
vitally linked the economy of that region with the Clyde and the Mersey. 
The writer’s historical reflections are neither new nor profound. The book 
has no maps, no statistics, no index, and the bibliography is trivial. Its 
merit lies in the writer's good temper, restraint, and anxiety to be fair : himself 
an Ulster nationalist, he shows sympathetic insight into the unionist mentality, 
and in the gulf that he discloses between his own ideals and the unionist 
position, he is an impressive, if involuntary witness to the depth of the 
discords in Irish life. ao Ws 


To one who is not an Oxford man this book, Oriel Papers, by C. S. Emden 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1948, x -+- 223 pp., (illus,), 15s.}, conveys 
something of the impression recorded by Charles Lamb during his famous 
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vacation visit. And very appropriately ; for was it not “‘ in a nook at Oriel” 
that he found “G.D.”" (who was in fact, however, an Emmanuel man) ? 
Here once more the portraits smile down on us, as it were, from the walls of 
the hall they knew and loved so well, producing that peculiar sense of variety 
combined with continuity that only a college can give,—and what a gallery 
is here assembled! Twenty-three Oriel men and several groups—benefactors 
of the building scheme in early Stuart days, friends of Dr. Johnson, and 
Virginians who came to the college between 1665 and 1737. The series begins 
with Sir Henry Unton, an Elizabethan ambassador (illustrated by a curious, 
composite ‘“‘ story-picture ”’), and ends with the college friendship of Mark 
Pattison and J. A. Froude. In between come, among others, Prynne, who 
gets two chapters to himself ; Gilbert White, who gets three ; the Rev. John 
Mitford of the Gentleman's Magazine (Lamb's “ pleasant layman spoiled ”) ; 
and John Henry Newman, not of course an Oriel man in origin but a fellow 
in the greatest days of Oriel fellowships, and not resigning until within a 
week of becoming a Roman Catholic. Besides these, the most noteworthy 
figures for historians are Sir Walter Raleigh, about whom there is some inter- 
esting mew material ; Wenman, who was, with Dashwood, the hero of the 
famous Oxfordshire election of 1754 ; Brudenell, who wanted a peerage to avoid 
the trouble of attending the house of commons ; above all, Lord Chief Justice 
Holt,—as Mr. Emden points out, a most humane judge, although his very 
special services for the cause of individual liberty are not specifically referred 
to. There are portraits of all the men described and six chapters dealing with 
miscellaneous topics, “ bonfires on public occasions’’ and the like. Mr. 
Emden should receive the warm thanks and congratulations of a far wider 
circle than the members of the college he has served so lovingly, and not least 
for indicating a form of pious commemoration which might well be copied 
by the historians of other ancient and learned foundations. F. R. &. 


In The Church of St. Mary the Great : the University Church at Cambridge, 
(Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1948, xv + 223 pp., (illus.), 7s. 6d.}, Mr. W. D. 
Bushell has no merely parochial story to tell. Great St. Mary’s stands at the 
centre of Cambridge. (‘One Mile to Great Saint Maries Church”’, the 
milestones read.) It is at once a medieval parish church, the University 
church, and the principal church of the town. There Latimer and Ridley 
preached, and Cartwright and Simeon. There the bones of Bucer briefly 
rested, to be burned, under Mary, in the Market Place beneath St. Mary's 
walls. From St. Mary’s tower the Bedmakers’ Bell rang for the opening of 
the day, and the curfew rang for its close ; and St. Mary’s chimes have gone 
out into all the world, for Big Ben sounds the Cambridge quarters. Of these 
matters, and many more, Mr. Bushell speaks with well-nigh exhaustive 
learning. The history of the church, its architecture, its furnishings, the 
University ceremonies formerly held within its walls, its monuments, its 
charities ; all are carefully and concisely described. Mr. Bushell devotes a 
long chapter to the University sermon, and recalls its ancient glories, when 
the heads of houses sat aloft to hear it, enthroned in the gallery called Golgotha. 
Restorers swept Golgotha away in 1863, and its fall was an omen of the times. 
Already, seven years before, someone had proposed that the new-fangled 
council of the senate should have, like the heads, its place in St, Mary’s ; and 
Dr. Corrie, the great Master of Jesus, had replied in some such prophetic 
words as these : “ So be it. Let there be a chair set for the Vice-Chancellor ; 
and let there be sixteen chairs for the Members of the Council of the Senate ; 
and let there be sixteen footstools, that the Heads of Houses may sit at the 
feet of the Members of the Council of the Senate," J. S. 
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The evolution of the great metropolitan boroughs from small rural villages 
into great urban sections of a single metropolis has still to be thoroughly 
studied. A wealth of material lies in their archives, and the student of any 
branch of history, from political to economic, will find ample to reward his 
work. The local historian more interested in the picturesque, in manners, 
anecdotes and gleanings, has an equally rich, if better explored field. Mr. 
J. H. Preston’s The Story of Hampstead (London, Staples Press, 1948, 88 pp., 
(illus.), 8s. 6d.] finds its place in this second school. It is at its happiest 
in recording what the author has himself seen, in describing changes known 
to him. Excursions into the more distant past are less profitable. But a 
modern resident, incited by this book to make a tour of “ the village ”’ will 
find that he does so with a new awareness of the place in which he lives. 
He will look at streets and buildings and, more fortunate than many Londoners, 
at green hills and valleys, with a new appreciation, and will be grateful to 
so friendly a mentor. 3: Be 


In The Washingtons and the Manor of Warton (Morecambe, 1948, 96 pp., 
map, illus.), 7s. 6d.) Mr. T. Pape traces the ancestry of President George 
Washington from William de Hertburn, a landed proprietor of Wessington 
(now the mining village of Washington, co. Durham) about 1180, through the 
branches of the family settled in Westmorland, Lancashire and Northampton- 
shire, down to the Col. John Washington who emigrated in 1656 ; but, as the 
title of the book implies, his main concern is with the Lancashire line associated 
with the village of Warton from about 1375 to 1823. Robert Washington, 
who was a direct forbear of the president, was one of the largest landholders 
in north Lancashire in the late fifteenth century, and is believed to have 
built the tower of Warton Church, which still retains in its fabric a stone 
carved with the Washington arms. The monograph, while not intended as 
a history of the village, gives incidental information, hitherto unpublished, 
about the manor, its lost castle of Moorholme, its court, and its customs ; 
and it includes many extracts from the court records, though these, chosen 
chiefly for the light they throw on the family connections, hardly supply a 
satisfying picture of manorial government. There are copious illustrations, 
and an interesting reproduction of the tithe maps of 1846, with field-names 
inserted. G. H. T. 


The English Archivist : a New Profession, by Hilary Jenkinson (London, 
H. K. Lewis, 1948, 31 pp., 4s.), deals with a new profession which is really 
needed—and is a genuine profession. Many archives have long been neglected 
in England, and it is only lately that local records in particular have received 
the skilled care which they need. This is not surprising considering the 
scandalous rates of salary which local authorities—when indeed they employed 
an archivist at all—had the effrontery to offer to skilled professional workers. 
The archivist’s task is not for all of us. It will never carry high material 
reward. But it should ensure a modest competence for those who are anxious 
to devote themselves to it. The recent improvements in archivists’ rates 
of pay and conditions of service are as welcome to historians as to archivists 
themselves. This address is Sir Hilary Jenkinson’s inaugural lecture at the 
new course in archive administration in London. It ranges over an enormous 
variety of topics. It is, need one say, authoritative and scholarly ; in places 
it is almost profound. It contains one or two witty asides, and it concludes 
on a fine note of inspiration. We envy the men and women who were 
privileged to listen to the lecture and to begin their studies under the deputy- 
keeper's guidance. We cannot imagine a more successful summary of 
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of what an archivist is and does. The pamphlet should certainly be in 
every sixth-form library. Not only is it interesting per se, but also it will 
help the teacher who has to advise his youngsters upon careers, and who 
meets the request “‘ something to do with history, but please I don’t want to 
teach it in school.’’ Only if it serve to enlighten the future generation of 
potential archivists, in addition to those who heard the lecture in the fiesh, 
will it fulfil Sir Hilary’s intention. It is very much to be hoped that it should. 
W. E, T. 


The Guide to the Essex Record Office : Pt. ti, Estate, Ecclesiastical and other 
Deposited Archives, edited by F. G. Emmison (Chelmsford, Essex County 
Council, 1948, vi + 158 pp., (illus.), 10s.], fulfils two functions. The first, 
as stated in the introduction, is ‘“‘ to provide readers with concise information 
on what is likely to be the most profitable material for their purposes.” 
This it successfully does in a summary of the contents of family, ecclesiastical 
anc parish records, with references to publications in which they have been 
described or used. Of the family deposits, those of Lord Petre, with deeds 
from circa 1150 and manorial records from 1279, are perhaps the most 
extensive, while those of Lord Braybrooke, in addition to 2,800 deeds and a 
vast number of court records, include estate accounts and other agricultural 
material for the Audley End estate, 1762-1826. The Colne Priory records, 
which contain the earliest charter in the office (Ralf, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1115) are an interesting group and the Belhus estate has many letters 1548- 
1834, including a charming specimen from an Etén boy in 1693. A catalogue 
of maps is available and another of parish records is promised. The account 
of the archdeaconry deposits indicates that, as so often happens with these 
records, there is little pre-reformation material. The induction books seem 
to this reviewer to deserve a class to themselves, instead of being classed as ~ 
miscellanea, for they represent an important part of the archdeacon’s work, 
while the excommunication books, being linked with discipline, would more 
properly follow depositions and cognate documents. The second function 
of the guide, though this is incidental, is to show to what extent a local 
record office has gained the confidence of the archive owners in the county, 
with the result that it is becoming the general record office for Essex, with 
resources of all kinds open to the professional and local historian. On a 
point of policy this reviewer regrets that, as appears on p. 16, family collections 
may be split by the transfer of those relating to another county to the office 
of that county : the practice of retaining as a group the documents relating 
to an estate which has been administered as an entity seems preferable, 
a catalogue being despatched to the other county concerned. 

The illustrations are welcome, as there are few facsimiles of these kinds of 
records available, but their size inevitably presents difficulties of successful 
reproduction in a hand-list of convenient proportions for constant reference. 
On the guide as a whole, like Sir Cyril Flower in his foreword, this reviewer 
closes with O si sic omnes! K. M. 


Mr. H. F. Schwarz, associate professor of history at Wellesley College 
(Mass.), has published a useful series of six Genealogical Tables to Illustrate 
the History of Western Europe (Harvard Univ. Press (London : Cumberlege), 
1948, 3s. 6d.], covering (1) England: the houses of Normandy and Anjou, 
and the Scottish royal descent, to c. 1400; (2) England and Scotland : the 
houses of Lancaster, York, Tudor, Stuart and Hanover to 1727 ; (3) France: 
the houses of Capet and Valois to 1364; (4) France: the houses of Valois, 
Bourbon, Navarre, Orleans and Burgundy to 1894; (5) the kingdoms of 
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Portugal, Castile, Leon, Aragon (including the Aragonese kings of Sicily) 
and Navarre to c. 1400 ; and (6) the kingdoms of Portugal, Castile and Aragon, 
and the united Spanish kingdom (including the Bourbon rulers of Naples 
and Sicily) to 1826. Intrusions like the Napoleonic dynasty in France and 
Spain, or the Commonwealth and the Protectorate in England are of course 
omitted. Not all of the children of rulers, nor all of their consorts appear 
in the tables, though it is not clear why, for instance, Robert of Normandy, 
eldest son of the Conqueror, Alphonse of Poitiers, brother of St. Louis, or 
the last three wives of Henry VIII should be omitted in view of some of the 
unimportant names included. The names are usually cited in the form of 
the language of the individual named, unless common usage prompts another 
form—though Edward I’s first wife is disguised as ‘‘ Leonor ”’, and Henry II’s 
third son, who married Constance of Brittany, is wrongly called ‘“‘ Godfrey ”’. 
The tables, designed for individual use and reference, are clearly printed on 
large sheets of strong paper (16in. x 1lin.): symbols and abbreviations 
are kept down to a bare and self-evident minimum. The size of each sheet 
permits a longer stretch of time and a wider range of important collaterals 
than is usual in books, and Dr. Schwarz might well add to their usefulness 
by providing similar tables for the more important dynasties of German, 
Austrian, Italian and East European history. HF. 5. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 


B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools, 1949-50, 20 pp., (illus.), free. Stories from 
World History, (i) Autumn Term, 1949, (ii) Spring Term, 1950, each 
24 pp., (illus., maps), 6d. Notes for the Class Teacher, (i) Autumn Term, 
1949, (ii) Spring Term, (all free) ; Stories from World History, each 4 pp. ; 
History I, each 4 pp.; History II, each 8 pp.; How Things Began, 
(i) Autumn Term, 1949, 8 pp., (ii) Spring Term, 1950, 4 pp. London: 
British Broadcasting Corporation for the School Broadcasting Council 
for the United Kingdom, 1949, 


The B.B.C. programme for 1949-50 includes, besides the special history 
courses, various other series which should greatly help teachers of history, 
though the programme taken as a whole notably over-emphasizes the social 
and economic aspects of the past at the expense of both foreign relations 
and imperial history. The series ‘‘ Stories from World History”’ for the 
ten-year-olds is attractive, though the talk on the use of chloroform is unsuit- 
able for this age-group, and the invention of the sewing-machine would have 
been an apter choice than that of the typewriter. “‘ How Things Began” 
and “ Living in the Country” are as satisfactory as ever. For secondary 
schools there is ‘‘ History I’, recounting the stories of eminent men who 
have served their countries notably or who have had great adventures : this 
aspect of history seems to be sadly neglected. We regret to see “‘ Louis XIV” 
as the first provisional title in “‘ Stories of the Eighteenth Century "’ for the 
summer term: perhaps the B.B.C. has thought better of it. ‘‘ History II” 
has “‘ Law and Government” as the subject for the first term, “ Justice "’ 
for the spring, and for the summer, “‘ School and Work” and “‘ Welfare ” ; 
this is sound, but it over-emphasizes the “‘ civics” aspect, although “‘ Citizen- 
ship’ has a separate course. ‘‘ Talks for Sixth Forms” includes much 
history of science, and looks highly commendable, particularly because 
eminent specialists in the different subjects are to speak. With six courses 
on different aspects of Scottish history, Scotland is well served, especially as 
some series have pamphlets. Even with a dictionary it is difficult for an 
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English reviewer to evaluate the Welsh talks, except for a series in Engligh 
on “ Wales, its Life and People ’’, dealing in the first term principally with 
Welsh history. Finally, “ Looking at Things” is a new series, with an 
expensive pupil’s pamphlet costing 1s. 8d., a price too high for many children - 
its headings are ‘“‘ The Room you live in’’, ‘‘ The House you live in” and 
“The Town you live in”. This looks promising, but few children can gee 
Adam furniture or the work of the Woods, and many teachers will think that 
instruction on how to look at a church would be more useful. May we plead 
for some co-ordination between the history and the geography talks where 
possible ? We had understood that this was one of the objects of the re- 
organisation of the School Broadcasting Council, but we should not know 
it by the fruits. 


The council is to be congratulated on publishing the four pairs of teachers’ 
pamphlets and the two illustrated pamphlets for young children following 
the “Stories from World History ’’ talks—a welcome revival. We could 
wish, however, that the standard of accuracy attained were higher, for these 
pamphlets are used by many non-specialist teachers who may be badly 
misled by them: in particular, the pictures are not very good, and it might 
be better to revive the pre-war system of using contemporary illustrations 
as far as possible. The autumn pamphlet for children on Stories from World 
History is far from impeccable. St. Louis, landing in Egypt, is shown leaping 
from the deck of his ship,—disdaining a boat— wearing his hauberk and 
surcoat, his great heaulm and a sword, and waving aloft a tilting spear ; 
he would certainly have drowned, for the water is more than waist-deep. 
On p. 8 is a map showing Lindisfarne, ‘‘ where Saint Cuthbert was bishop ”, 
and below is the Saxon church of Bradford-on-Avon “ built not long after 
Saint Cuthbert lived’; the interval was about 300 years. The saint wears 
a habit which reaches barely below his knees. The last picture shows 
Henry V and his queen “ come to have dinner in the City of London. Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor, receives them.” The king wears his crown and 
no cloak, but a very short tunic, and is apparently unattended by any 
retinue; Whittington has evidently opened the front door himself, and 
waits at the top of the steps, though one man stands behind him. Im- 
probabilities and inaccuracies such as these spoil the rest of the good work. 

Although not counted as history, the popular course ‘“‘ How Things Began” 
is little changed, and remains a convenient medium for teaching the beginnings 
of civilisation. The bibliography in the Notes for Teachers (Autumn Term) 
could be greatly improved by adding the excellent Puffin book on Extinct 
Animals and also the books published, at 2s. 6d. each, by the British Museum 
(Natural History Department) on The Succession of Life in Geological Time 
and The History of the Primates. There is a misprint on p. 4 of the Spring 
Term Notes for Teachers; in weaving the weft is threaded under and over 
the warp, not “over and over”; while on p. 1 the Pleistocene period is 
wrongly equated with the “Great Ice Age”. In History I the theme is 
“ People of the Past ’’, ranging from Marco Polo to the mid-sixteenth century 
(Autumn Term) and from Jacques Cartier to Charles I and Montrose (Spring 
Term) ; our only criticism is that some of the subjects are so familiar that 
teachers might have preferred to handle these themselves, saving the help 
of the broadcasts for less obvious topics. History II (Autumn Term) is called 
‘Law and Government ”’, and endeavours “ to illustrate the story of parlia- 
ment during the last two and a half centuries’: we trust that the children 
will not think that it began then! The first of these broadcasts is on “ The 
Glorious Revolution ”’, and begins with the words “ James 1”; after a few 
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ambiguous sentences we read that “ this monarch reigned for five (sic) years ”’, 
so the balance of probability seems to be that James II is meant. The talk 
on the Anti-Corn-Law League does not mention the Irish famine, which is 
more likely to interest children of 13-15 years than Cobden and Bright, 
even when they are described as the “‘ first modern pressure group’. Such 
words as “‘ localization ” and ‘‘ equalitarians ’’, and such phrases as “‘ English 
and Scottish parliaments developed from different dates’’ may be useful, 
but they are not nice. The spring term series, on the theme of “ Justice ”’, 
an ambitious programme for some secondary modern schools, was well worth 
trying, though it ignores the magistrates’ courts, the aspect of justice most 
familiar to children. We regret the heading ‘“ Freedom from Arrest: the 
Story of Habeas Corpus’, and the statement that the writ developed even 
before Magna Carta: the medieval writ was only part of a process already 
begun and had nothing in common with the later constitutional writ, apart 
from its title. It is also a pity that the last Criminal Justice Act was not 
mentioned. The suggestions for follow-up work and the bibliographies 
should give much help on a subject often unfamiliar. 
D. P. Dosson. 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. General editors, Laura E. SaLt and GEOFFREY 
BoumpHREY ; Illustrations editor, HELEN Mary PEtTTer. Vol. i., 
Mankind (Advisory editor, DARYLL ForDE), 1948, xvi + 496 pp., (illus., 
maps) ; vol. ii., Natural History (Advisory editor, M. Burton), 1949, 
xvi + 486 pp., (illus., diagrams) ; vol. iii., The Universe (Advisory 
editor, JEAN K. F, PETRIE), 1949, xvi + 496 pp., (illus., maps, diagrams). 
London : Oxford Univ. Press. 30s. each. 

The Oxford University Press has launched an important educational 
enterprise in publishing this attractive reference work intended primarily 
for libraries in secondary modern and grammar schools, but which will also 
interest many whose schooldays are now long past. The twelve volumes 
completing the work are planned to appear at six-monthly intervals, and 
these, the first three, give us a fair sample of the plan and execution of the 
whole. They are clearly printed, in double column, in good-sized type on 
good paper with very strong binding. The illustrations, ranging from full-page 
colour plates to small photographs, maps and diagrams in the text, are 
well reproduced and chosen with careful regard to the letterpress and with apt 
little explanatory notes where r. quired ; their profusion and their excellence add 
greatly to the appeal of the encyclopaedia. The articles are up-to-date, 
authoritative and lucidly written, and although they are phrased for the 
adolescent, there is no ‘‘ writing-down ”’ at all; adult readers picking up the 
books out of curiosity are likely to find themselves still turning over the 
pages and browsing interestedly long after more purposeful duties should 
have claimed them. Cross-references are liberally provided, not only between 
articles in the same volume, but also from volume to volume. Parsimonious 
headmasters will be given no rest by their keener specialist teachers and will 
be badgered into buying them for the school library, while hundreds of sets 
will be purchased by conscientious parents determined to give their offspring 
every chance of improving their minds. 

But the history teacher has a fundamental grievance : thanks to the highly 
arbitrary plan of the work, his subject seems to have been largely forgotten, 
or so broken up under sub-headings of other subjects as to have lost its identity 
and virtually to have slipped away through the fingers of the general editors 
and their advisers. The encyclopedia is not planned alphabetically: each 
volume covers a single topic or subject-group :—i., Mankind; ii,, Natural 
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History ; iii., The Universe ; iv., Communications ; v., Great Lives ; vi., Farming 
and Fisheries ; vii., Industry and Commerce ; viii., Engineering ; ix., Recreations 
and Crafts; x., Law and Order ; xi., The Home ; xii., The Arts ; and in the “ Plan of 
Volumes "’ provided in the preface to each, six or seven sub-headings under 
each title indicate the scope of each volume. Vol. v., Great Lives, will obviously 
be essentially historical in treatment; but its sub-titles, “ philosophers, 
artists, writers, scientists, reformers, lawgivers, explorers’”’, suggest that it 
will ignore many whose lives have shaped the very pattern of history. Even 
so, biography is but one facet of history, and while vol. xii., The Aris, will 
again obviously contain much for the historian, where in the other volumes is 
the vast expanse of non-biographical history to be found ? Perhaps some of 
it in vol. x., Law and Order—‘ World Affairs, Government, Justice, Armed 
Forces, Public Services, Local Government ’’—for the articles under these 
sub-headings can be treated historically, and institutions now dead, such as 
feudalism, the witam, the hundred, the magnum concilium, ship money, 
tunmage and poundage, the hide and so on, could properly find place here if 
the scope of this volume is properly conceived. But willtheydoso? Vols.x,, 
Communications, vii., Industry and Commerce, and even viii., Engineering, 
should be of some limited use to the historian in a small part of his field: 
but all of these together still leave most of the traditional subject-matter of 
history untouched. We turn naturally for this to vol. i, Mankind. The 
articles in this volume are fascinating, and will stimulate curiosity in any 
intelligent child: c'est magnifique : mais ce n'est pas l'histoire! Not one of 
the “‘ Principal Contributors ”’ is an historian, though prehistory, archaeology, 
early religions, mythology and folk-lore are massively represented ; and 
among the “ other contributors ’’ the names of Professors Crane Brinton and 
Joan Hussey, and of Mr. Cecil Roth are almost submerged in a sea of 
geographers, anthropologists and so forth. Prehistoric and ancient civilisa- 
tions and religions are well treated; but although there are a few good 
articles of a purely historical character, such as ‘‘ Byzantine Empire”, 
“ Crusades”, “‘ Renaissance’ and ‘‘ Reformation ’’, medieval and modern 
history otherwise appear only in the extremely jejune paragraphs embedded 
in articles such as “ France”, “London”, “ Pilgrimages ’’, “ Clergy” and 
so on. In short, the volume on Mankind represents an anthropologist’s, 
a sociologist’s, a geographer’s view of the subject, but not an historian’s; 
nor does the plan of the series promise adequately to repair this astonishing 
gap. Is it too late to ask the editors, in view of the great importance of this 
splendid enterprise, to add at least one more volume, edited by an historian, 
to deal with the human past ? R, F. TRExARNE 


Visual History of Mankind: Bk. i., Living in Early Times; Bk. ii., Living 
in Villages and Towns ; Bk. iii., Living in the World, each 49 pp., (illus., 
isotypes), 3s. : Notes for the Teacher, (for Bks. i.-iii.), 48 pp. 3s. 6d. 
By Orro and Mariz Neuratu and J. A. Lauwerys. Harrap: London. 
1948-9. 

This pleasant-looking series would be a boon to anyone wishing to sum- 
marise work in diagram form, for the skilfully drawn symbols are easy to 
reproduce. It would make an entertaining supplement to the class library. 
But the teacher who attempts to base his lessons on the books will probably 
feel that the authors have missed their way. 

It is difficult to determine for what age-group the series is designed. In 
Book i. the first chart seems appropriate to the adult, and the second to the 
fifteen-year-old ; the fifth, which narrates pictorially the construction and 
use of @ pitfall, would be acceptable to children not yet ready for the secondary 
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school. The drafting of the questions is often unfortunate. ‘‘ One man is 
shown in both second and third pictures ’’ (question 10, chart 20) apparently 
means there is a man doing the same kind of work in both; the meaning 
of “ Why are the lines drawn under each set of pictures different in colour ? ”’ 
(chart 12) is less easy to divine, for actually the lines under the first and third 
sets of pictures are both green and those under the second, fourth and fifth 
are all brown! Some of the charts show curious defects in proportion. 
On the pages headed ‘‘ Man makes use of Animals ” one-sixth of the picture 
space is occupied by animals employed as pets and circus-performers— 
exactly the same amount as that devoted to their use for transport, and twice 
that employed in symbolising their use as producers of food. It is dis- 
appointing to find that, though the method is so attractive, the production 
so admirable, and the draughtsmanship so accomplished, the underlying 
scheme has not been more carefully thought out. 

The baffling inexactitude of the verbal expression is peculiarly unfortunate 
in Book iii. The heading ‘‘ Europe outside the Mediterranean ’’ needs 
elucidation ; the heading ‘‘ U.S.S.R.”’ applied to periods before 1900 needs 
correction; and such questions as ‘‘ Which . . . countries had had votes 
many years before 1800 ? ’’, “‘ Did any men vote for the first time in 1918 ?”’, 
ought to be recast before this book is put into the hands of intelligent boys 
and girls. 

Book ii. is on the whole the most successful. It deals largely with compari- 
sons and for demonstrating these, especially quantitative comparisons, this 
method is particularly valuable. Some of these diagrams should prove very 
helpful to the teacher wishing to introduce a class to simple economic ideas. 

H. M. MApDELEy. 


The Hanoverians, (1714-1815). By V. H. H. Green. London: Arnold. 
1948. 509 pp., (maps). 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Green tells us that in writing this book he has “ tried to keep in mind 
the history specialist of average intelligence, whether at school, training 
college, or university, and the general reader who wants an introduction to 
this fascinating period’. Limits of space have compelled him to be highly 
selective and he has “‘ purposely refrained from a detailed study of military 
and naval history "’. His useful bibliography shows that he is well-acquainted 
with most of the principal modern English works on the period. The 
opinions which he expresses, though naturally at times controversial, are 
never negligible. These are merits not always found in books of this kind. 
But Mr. Green’s readers, though they will be conscious of his learning and 
insight, will often find him obscure by reason of his brevity unless they 
know more than he has told them. Though he has omitted much detail, 
he has not always explained the significance of such details as he gives. More, 
for instance, should have been said about the aims of British foreign policy 
and more about British strategy in the various wars. This could have been 
done without giving an account of every treaty and every battle. Moreover, 
some general description of the navy would have been highly desirable ; 
for the Royal Navy is one of Britain’s greatest institutions—a fact that is 
too often ignored. 

Political history very properly gets a good deal of space, and Mr. Green's 
Narrative is interesting and, on the whole, well constructed, He fails, 
however, to give adequate weight to the importance of the printing-press. 
Legally, power was vested in a small minority of the population ; but every 
topic of interest was discussed in newspapers, pamphlets and books; there 
was no censorship, and every student of these writings knows the inefficacy 
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of the law of libel as a check on the expression of opinion. Those who exer- 
cised power had to be prepared to withstand the fiercest blasts of criticism, 
some of it well-informed, some of it merely malicious. This surely is a fact 
of the highest significance, and Mr. Green would have done well to stress it, 
even at the expense of curtailing his account of literary developments. It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether brief comments on the chief writers of the 
period add greatly to the value of a book of this type. Some general indication 
of the nature and size of the reading public and of the kinds of literature 
that were produced for its various sections—not forgetting religious literature— 
would be of more interest. These criticisms are merely meant to show that 
Mr. Green has not wholly overcome the difficulties that confront the writer 
of a text-book. Where much must be omitted, and every omission is bound 
to provoke dissent from one quarter or another, an author’s lot is not a 
happy one. But, though Mr. Green has not disarmed criticism, he has written 
a book that deserves respect and gratitude. Those for whom it is intended 
will’ certainly find it useful and, in parts, enjoyable. 
M. A. THomson. 


A History of the Russian People. By Paut Crowson. London: Arnold. 
1948. xiv + 225 pp., (maps). 5s. 

Mr. Crowson’s intention is admirable, his method open to question. His 
text-book for schools nevertheless serves a useful purpose. It proves conclu- 
sively that an intelligent digest of a few standard works on Russia and some 
reading of translated Russian literature do not add up to A History of the 
Russian People. He claims that only “ gross omission ’’ will make his subject 
intelligible to the novice: unfortunately any distinction between the 
important and the incidental can be achieved only on the basis of real 
knowledge. 

It is his analysis of the internal evolution of the Russian state that suffers 
most from lack of disciplinary reference to Russian sources. A brief account 
of the “ semi-foreign ’’ rule and imported culture of Kiev Russia ignores 
deviations from both as they developed between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries, and makes no mention of the national feeling that found expression 
in the Lay of Igor. Little light is thrown on the two complex problems which 
form the hard core of Russian history: the enserfment of the peasant and the 
nature of Muscovite autocracy. Mr. Crowson does not distinguish between 
the dvoryane and the boyars, nor inquire how the struggle for labour between 
the two affected the peasant. A whole-hearted endorsement of the “‘ psycho- 
logical ” explanation of Ivan IV’s autocracy fails to reveal why this arch- 
autocrat chose in 1566 to convene a national assembly based on much 
wider representation than the council of boyars. 

From the eighteenth century onwards, Mr. Crowson ison firmer ground because 
his knowledge of European history provides an approach to Russian foreign 
policy. Unfortunately, his basic narrative continues to be marred by 
elementary errors and singular omissions. Tchaikovsky was not a contem- 
porary of Pushkin, nor was Oblomov “a typical official”. Disregard of 
economic factors gives the account of the emancipation of the serfs and its 
consequences an unreality further enhanced by choice of the adjective 
“ moody” as the complete and final description of peasant character. 

Mr. Crowson frankly admits that any discussion of Soviet policy must 
necessarily be controversial. His own would be less so had he quoted 
Sholokhov’s novel Virgin Soil Upturned correctly. By adding an unrelated 
sentence from chapter viii. to a paragraph from chapter vii., he gives only 
one side of a picture of collectivisation that had been painted in the round 
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by Sholokhov. Such accidents forcibly illustrate the dangers of Mr. Crowson’s 
method. It is based on the hopeful assumption that Russian history can 
be explained without being studied. Clearly, this is untenable. 

B. MALNICK. 


In 120 pages—the last 40 pages are given to a sketch of Australian history— 
Professor W. K. Hancock has written an “‘ elementary history ” of Europe 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries for young Australians of about 
14 years of age [Two Centuries of Change : An elementary history for young 
Australians, 3rd edition (revised) by Herbert Burton, London, Cumberlege, 
1948, xiv + 166 pp., (illus., maps), 3s. 6d.). All English, and indeed all 
European, children should read this masterly explanation of European 
development with its world-wide repercussions. The theme of the book 
is the search for liberty, and liberty is the spirit of change. The British 
started the search with their idea of liberty in government, religion and 
trade, and with their changes to methods of steam and machinery. The 
need of a policeman to guard the conditions in which liberty can flourish 
is clearly demonstrated, but the main emphasis is upon change—change to 
create liberty, change to preserve liberty. But change bottled up too long 
goes off with a bang. The failures in the search have been chiefly due to 
keeping the cork in the bottle too long, sometimes to thinking that liberty 
is of one pattern. Liberty is never full-grown. Against this background 
Professor Hancock sets in startling clearness the English development at 
home, the European revolutions, the inevitable exporting of British ideas 
and methods to all parts of the world, with its repercussions on the Americas, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. This book is a model of how to use a historical 
story as a medium of genuine education without a trace of propaganda. 

Cc. R. N. R. 


A Short History of the American People, vol. ii, 1866-1947, by F. L. Owsley, 
0. P. Chitwood and H. C. Nixon [London, Macmillan ; New York, D. van 
Nostrand, 1948, xxi + 811 pp., (illus., maps), 26s.], is the second volume of 
a work already noticed’. It follows the same general plan; the authors 
seeking to present a balanced account of the main trends, not only in the 
political, but also in the social and economic evolution of the American 
people. There are the same full chapters, bibliographies and admirable 
illustrations. Like its predecessor it should be of great use to the teacher 
of American history in British schools. ji &. 7; 


The third volume in The Changing Shape of Things series (Transport by 
Land, London, John Murray, 1948, 48 pp., 8s. 6d., designed and edited by 
Paul Redmayne) will enable teachers in the higher forms of schools to deal 
with the history of land, river and canal transport from the earliest times, 
with particular reference to Britain since 1700. A two-page section is devoted 
to each of 21 subjects, from the story of the wheel to modern transport 
problems, and over half of each section is composed of excellent illustrations, 
It is therefore unfortunate that the exploded derivation of ‘ tram” from 
Outram is given in the text (p. 17), when its true etymology could have been 
ascertained from C. E. Lee’s The Evolution of Railways (1937), which is not 
mentioned in the bibliography. Neither is Dr. T. S, Willan’s River Navigation 
in England, 1600-1750, and the importance of the Sankey navigation of 
1755 as the connecting link between the river and canal projects is overlooked. 
“ About 1730 ” is given on p. 22 for the date of the first successful experiments 
in the coke-smelting of iron at Coalbrookdale, instead of 1709, There is a 


* History., xxxiii., 285. 
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tendency to exaggerate the volume of land-traffic before 1700 (pp. 12-14), 
and yet the legend of the “ self-sufficiency ’’ of the middle ages is repeated 
twice (p. 12). Was the Tudor system of statute-labour on the roads entirely 
a ‘‘ failure’ (p. 13) ? It also seems difficult to substantiate the claim made 
on pp. 12 and 21 that the zeal of medieval communities in making and 
maintaining roads and bridges was due to piety, when the importance of 
the tolls raised from them is stressed on p. 20. Wa : Fhe te 


There were many worse ways of celebrating the victory of 1945 than that 
followed by the Corporation of Richmond ; the presentation of this attractive 
little book, The Story of Richmond in Yorkshive, by David Brooks [Richmond, 
Jamson, 1948, 180 pp., (illus.), 12s. 6d.], with its charming woodcuts, to all 
the school children of their ancient borough. Richmond is, of course, one 
of the most interesting, as well as one of the most beautiful, of the historic 
towns of Yorkshire, and in this book Mr. Brooks, the town clerk of Richmond, 
has done full justice to his subject. A work of scholarship would have been 
out of keeping with the object of the book, but the author has avoided the 
obvious alternative of producing a school text-book. Not that the book 
will not be of great value to the schoolmaster who wants to introduce some 
local history, it will, but it will be more useful as background reading than 
as a class text-book. In fact, despite its rather determinedly gossipy style, 
which palls after a few pages, the work.is one which could be read with profit 
by the visitor to Richmond as well as by the native, were it not for the 
absence of an index and a plan of the town. Not only does Richmond abound 
in historic buildings, its Norman Keep, the Greyfriars’ Tower, a Georgian 
theatre and that amazing congerie of church and shops in the Market Place, 
but, as the caput honoris of one of the greatest honours and an archdeaconry 
unique in English ecclesiastical organisation, its institutional history is 
equally interesting. Mr. Brooks describes it all with gusto, and his love for 
the traditions of the town appears on every page. He gives the impression 
that he thinks himself a lucky man to be town clerk of Richmond. When 
we think of how often our historic towns are served by men who have 
apparently no feeling for their traditions, we realise how fortunate Richmond 
is in its town clerk. F. W. 3B 


This masterly little work, The History of Wales, by G. P. Ambrose [Leeds, 
Arnold, 1948, 128 pp., (illus.), 3s.], was written in response to ‘ requests 
for a general survey of the subject for young people’. It is, therefore, a 
reader, not a text-book ; it gives a clear and interesting story, not a crammed 
catalogue of facts. Writing a book of this kind must be an exercise in self- 
restraint calling for a ruthless curbing of the urge to impart information. 
From this test the author emerges with colours flying; he conducts us, in 
twenty-three attractively-written and scholarly chapters, from the Old Stone 
Age to the present day, and even contrives to give the progress an air of 
spaciousness. The illustrations deserve special mention. The volume carries 
sixty-eight of them, and scarcely a page is without its picture. On the whole 
they are admirable, and the “ bleeding ”’ of so many of them gives the book 
an attractive appearance. Nevertheless, one feels that some are too small to be 
effective, (e.g. pp. 69, 96), and that more interesting and instructive illustra- 
tions of ecclesiastical buildings could have been chosen than those on pp. 33, 
34, 37. But these are merely points of detail. Two small misprints: the date 
of St. David’s death should read 588, not 688 (p. 21), and the date of David 
Davies’ birth 1818, not 1881 (p. 95). A well-devised list of questions for 
revision rounds off what is undoubtedly the best work of its kind that 
has appeared on the history of Wales. A. J. B. 
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TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Isvael and the Ancient World: A History of the Israelites from the Time of 
Abraham to the Birth of Christ. By DANIEL-Rops, translated by K. MADGE. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1950. 321 pp., (maps). 16s. 


This vividly-written history of the Jews, translating t.i. of the author’s 
L’Histoive Sainte (first published in Paris in 1943), though based on standard 
authorities, is an imaginative but rather superficial retelling, for the general 
reader, of Jewish history against the general background of Near Eastern 
events, in the light of modern historical research and archaeological discovery. 
How the Reformation Happened. By HiLatrE Bettoc. London: Cape. 

1950 (Reprint). 293 pp. 10s. 6d. (First edition, 1928). 
Catharine of Aragon. By GARRETT MATTINGLEY. (Bedford Historical Series, 
No. xi). London: Cape. 1950 (4th issue). 343 pp., (frontis.). 15s. 

A reprint of the first edition of this most readable and scholarly biography, 
which draws heavily on Spanish sources and is warmly sympathetic to 
Catharine. 


A View of the State of Religion in the Diocese of St. David’s about the Beginning 
of the 18th Century, with some Account of the Causes of its Decay. By 
ErasMUS SAUNDERS. Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press Board. 1949, 
144 pp. 6s. 

A facsimile reprint of a work originally published in 1721, and now a 
principal authority for the state of the Welsh church at that time, alike for its 
gloomy view of the impoverishment of the clergy, its attack upon lay im- 
propriation of tithes, and its flashing glimpses of the character and life of the 
Welsh peasantry, superstitious and half-pagan, yet passionately devoted to 
poetry, hymn-singing and attendance at church services. 


The Diary of a Country Parson, 1758-1802. By JAMES WoopFoRDE: 
passages selected and edited by JOHN BERESFORD. (The World’s Classics, 
No. 514). London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1949. xviii + 622 pp. 
7s. (double volume). 

The editor, selecting from his well-known five-volume edition of 1924-31 
“representative extracts for each of the forty-four years covered by the 
Diary”’, conveys very successfully ‘‘ the day-to-day atmosphere and the 
continuity of normal life ’’ which characterise the original. 

Insurgent Wicklow, 1798: the Story as Written by Rev. Bro. Luke Cullen, 
0.D.C. (1793-1859). Edited by MyLes V. Ronan. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 1948 (2nd, revised, edition) ; London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 1949, 133 pp. 7s. 6d. 

A catalogue of atrocities committed upon the Wicklow peasantry in the 
suppression of the rising of 1798, compiled by a Wicklow man who was five 
years old at the time of the rising, and who, having joined the Carmelites 
40 years later, spent the rest of his life in gathering recollections of the 


happenings of forty or fifty years previously. The editor supplements this 
account from other documents. 


The United States : From Colony to World Power. By O. P. Cuitwoop, 
F. L. Owstey and H.C. Nixon. New York: Van Nostrand ; London: 
Macmillan. 1949. xii + 869 + li pp., (illus, maps). $6.00, 45s. 

This one-volume condensation of the same authors’ successful two-volume 

Short History of the American People (reviewed in History, xxxiii., 285 and 

xxxv., 179) has involved much rewriting, but the authors have avoided 

“the mere cataloguing of events and names” by restricting themselves to 
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substantial matters and according them full treatment. Numerous maps 
and illustrations are provided, and lists of well-chosen “ selected readings ” 
from modern authorities have replaced the long general bibliographies in 
the larger work. This abridgement would be an excellent text-book for use 
in university classes here, though devaluation has probably made the book 
too expensive for this purpose. 
A Brief Survey of British History. By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. London 
and Glasgow: Blackie. 1949. (3rd edition, revised and enlarged by 
R. L. Mackig). xvii + 302 pp., (illus.). 4s. 8d. 

Mr. Mackie, while recognising that Townsend Warner’s ‘‘ buoyant nineteenth- 
century optimism seems to date ”’, especially when applied to the Empire, has 
left chapters ii—xxxi. and xxxv. unchanged, (except for correcting a few 
obvious errors and modifying some excessive generalisations), but has re- 
written chapter i. (Roman Britain and the English invasions) and has added 
ten new chapters, covering the period 1760-1939. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


jackson, J. Hamppen, What is History ?, London, Bureau of Current 
Affairs, 1949, 2s., discusses in vigorous and refreshing terms the popular 
appeal of history even to those who think they dislike it, the nature of the 
historian’s task, the evolution of current tendencies in historical writing, 
the defects of history teaching to-day and the rewards of virtue both in the 
teaching and in the study of history. VANHAMME, MARCEL, Bruzelles, 
1100-1800 : Promenades dans le Passé, Brussels, Lebégue, 1949, Frs. belges 75, 
—an admirable guide for those who are historically minded, as the material 
is arranged in ten tours of the city, each planned to illustrate one of the great 
periods in the city’s history. Cox, J. Stevens, Ilchester Gaol and House of 
Correction, and The Almshouse and St. Margaret's Leper Hospital, Ilchester 
(Iichester Historical Monographs, Nos. 4 and 5), Ilchester, the author, 1949, 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. respectively ; two further instalments of Mr. Cox’s plan 
of printing “a collection of materials for the history of Ilchester” in 20 
separate monographs, each complete in itself, but with continuous pagination 
and plate numbers to allow the complete set to be bound together: a useful 
work of local piety deserving emulation elsewhere. Hurst, Sirk GERALD, 
Lincoln’s Inn Essays, London, Constable, 1949, 12s. 6d., a collection of twelve 
lively essays on persons connected with Lincoln’s Inn, from William Prynne 
to H. H. Asquith, and on various topical legal matters, Carritt, E. F., 
A Calendar of British Taste from 1600 to 1800, London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1949, 21s., is ‘an anthology from novels, poetry, letters, essays, advertise- 
ments and diaries of the period’, arranged chronologically, with the entries 
under each year grouped under headings such as architecture, gardens, 
manners, music, nature, painting, poetry, sculpture and the stage. Three 
full indexes, of writers quoted, of artists and writers criticised, and of subjects 
and places mentioned, greatly enhance the interest and value of this almost 
inexhaustible collection. ALEXANDER, MICHAEL, (edit.), Hogarth’s Progress 
(Common Ground Books, No. 2), London, Common Ground, 1949, 2s. 6d.— 
small reproductions of the 38 engravings of Hogarth’s series, “ A Harlot’s 
Progress ’’, “‘ The Rake’s Progress’, ‘‘ The Four Stages of Cruelty ’’, “ Beer 
Street and Gin Lane ”’, “ Industry and Idleness "’ and “ Mariage-a-la Mode ”, 
with historical notes on the plates, and a half-page of comment on each 
plate, heavily abbreviated from the Rev. John Trusler’s commentary, Hogarth 
Moralized, (1768), and brief notes on both Hogarth and Trusler. A welcome 
little edition for both the general reader and the student of eighteenth-century 
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history: but the plates are too small. DiIsHER, Maurice WILtson, Blood 
and Thunder : Mid-Victorian Melodrama and its Origins, London, Muller, 
1949, 18s.—a fully-illustrated and lively survey of the subject, topically 
arranged according to the subject-matter of the melodramas described. 
BorREN, CHARLES VAN DEN, César Franck (Collection ‘‘ Notre Passé’’), 
Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, 1950, n.p.—essentially a work of musical 
criticism, with a chapter on Franck’s life, and a full bibliography. Rots, 
Cecit, England in Jewish History, London, Jewish Historical Society, 1949, 
1s.—the Lucien Wolf Memorial Lecture for 1949, dealing essentially with 
the English attitude to Jewry during the last three centuries, by the author 
of the best book on the Jews in England. Hyamson, A. M., RuBENs, A. 
and ARNOLD, A. P., Anglo-Jewish Notabilities, their Arms and Testamentary 
Dispositions, London, Jewish Historical Society, 1949, 30s.—a list of some 
2,000 Anglo-Jewish notables to form the basis of a proposed Dictionary of 
Anglo-Jewish Biography ; a list of Anglo-Jewish armorial bearings in current 
use in Great Britain up to 1900; a list of Anglo-Jewish wills and letters of 
administration ; and a list of Jewish births, marriages and deaths taken 
from the London Magazine, 1732-88. Fasnacut, G. E., Lord Acton on 
Nationality and Socialism, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1949, 2s. 6d.—two 
essays on (a) Acton’s original distrust of political nationalism, expressed in 
his early essay on nationality (1862), and the justification of his fears in the 
subsequent developments of European thought and politics ; and (b) Acton’s 
advocacy of a limited socialism as essential to justice and democracy and his 
opposition to totalitarian socialism as hostile to freedom. SPEAR, PERCIVAL, 
India, Pakistan and the West, (Home University Library, No. 211), London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1949, 5s., is a succinct and penetrating analysis of the 
Anglo-Hindu and the Anglo-Islamic syntheses of the problem of India; 
although not primarily a history of the relations between India and the 
West, it is throughout historical in its approach and background, and offers 
a clear lead to the study of recent Indian history. Dansy, Hope, The 
Garden of Perfect Brightness, London, Williams and Norgate, 1950, 18s.—the 
story of the Yiian Ming Yiian (the so-called ‘‘ Summer Palace ”’ of the Manchu 
emperors of China) given by the Emperor K’ang Hsi to his heir-designate, 
Yung Chéng, early in the eighteenth century, and of the imperial court 
which resided there until the British and French sacked the Garden in 1860 
in reprisal for the ill-treatment and murder of the Anglo-French peace-envoys 
to the Chinese military commanders. HALDER, FRANZ, Hitler as War Lord, 
(translated by Pau Finptay), London, Putnam, 1950, 3s. 6d., by the chief 
of the general staff of the German army from 1938 to 1942, argues that 
Hitler’s ignorance and incomprehension of military matters were the cause 
of Germany’s defeat in a war which his generals would have won, but for his 
interference ; the argument turns mainly on Hitler’s behaviour over Stalin- 
grad. Addresses Delivered by his Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, on the Occasion of the Nineteenth Anniversary of his Coronation, 
November 2, 1949, Addis Ababa, 1950, n.p. CAsSELMANN, P. H., Labor 
Dictionary : a Concise Encyclopaedia of Labor Information, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1949, $7.50,—approximately 2,500 entries, chiefly 
defining terms in labour matters : prepared mainly for American and Canadian 
users, with references to British material kept toa minimum. Joy, CHARLES 
R, and ARNOLD, MgeLvin, The A frica of Albert Schweitzer, London, Black, 1949, 
15s.—an account of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s famous hospital at Lambaréné 
in French Equatorial Africa and of the work and life there, copiously illustrated 
by remarkable photographs. ScHERMERHORN, R, A., These Our People : 
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Minorities in American Culture, (Heath's Social Relations Series), Boston, 
Heath: London, Harrap, 1949, 27s. 6d.—a study of the Indian, Negro, 
Mexican, Japanese, Italian, Polish, Czecho-Slovak, Magyar, Yugoslav and 
Jewish minorities in the U.S.A., and of the problems of adjustment. Abstracts 
of Dissertations approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc., and M.Litt. Degrees im the 
University of Cambridge during the Academical Year, 1947-1948, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1949, n.p., contains, amid a welter of scientific abstracts, sum- 
maries of theses by F. H. Stubbings on “ An investigation of Mycenaean 
pottery from the Levant and of some local variations of Mycenaean pottery”, 
by R. C. Smail on “ Military methods employed by the Latin states in Syria, 
1097-1192”, and by A. H. Maclean on “ The origins of the political opinions 
of John Locke”. The Seventy-seventh Annual Report of the Deputy-Master 
and Comptroller of the Royal Mint, 1946, London, H.M.S.O., 1950, 1s. 6d., 
records the cessation of the manufacture from silver of Great Britain’s metallic 
circulation and the resumption of the use of the sterling standard in striking, 
as ‘“. Maundy Money ”, the silver penny, twopence, threepence and fourpence, 
*‘ thus restoring to their ancient standard all those silver coins which antedate 
the discovery of argentiferous America.” Imperial Institute : Annual Repori 
for 1949, London, Imperial Institute, 1950. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of the Association, held from 
Wednesday to Saturday, 4-7 January 1950, at University College, London, 
by the kind permission of the College committee, was the largest yet recorded, 
over 600 members having registered for attendance. The president, Sir 
Frank Stenton, delivered the inaugural address on “ King Alfred and his 
place in history’ (Wednesday, 4 Jan.), and papers were read by the Rev. 
Dr. M. D. Knowles, professor of medieval history in the University of 
Cambridge, on ‘The Norman Conquest” (Thursday, 5 Jan.), and by 
Professor G. Barraclough, professor of medieval history in the University 
of Liverpool, on ‘‘ The Medieval Empire ”’ (Friday, 6 Jan.). Miss M. Bowie, 
United Kingdom delegate to the United Nations’ commission on human 
rights, opened a discussion (Saturday, 7 Jan.) on the duty, or otherwise, 
of history teachers to carry out the resolution of the assembly of the United 
Nations that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
assembly on 10 Jan. 1948, should be “ disseminated, read and expounded, 
principally in schools and other educational institutions.’’ Miss Mary Field 
(Mrs. G. T. Hankin) introduced an exhibition of three new historical films— 
Medieval Castle, The Civil War, 1642-46, and The Indian Ocean, which was 
followed by a critical discussion of the usefulness of these three films in 
history teaching (Friday, 6 Jan.). Throughout the meeting there were 
two small but highly effective exhibitions open for inspection—an exhibition 
of visual aids, arranged by the illustrations committee with invaluable help 
from Sir Henry Hake and the London museums and galleries, and also from 
the leading manufacturing firms, and an exhibition showing how the public 
libraries are assisting the work of the history teacher by means of travelling 
exhibitions and other special displays. 

The Council and the London branches entertained members of the meeting 
at tea on Wednesday, 4 Jan. The annual dinner, revived for the first time 
since the war, and very well attended, was held in the college refectory 
(Thursday, 5 Jan.), with Professor and Mrs. Leslie Hotson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Birley as the principal guests: Dr. Georg Eckert (chairman of the 
history section of the board of the principal association of German teachers) 
and Mr. T. G. Leonard (of the text-book section of the education department 
of the Allied Control Commission in Germany) were also present. Visits 
were arranged to the Middle Temple Hall and the Public Record Office 
Museum, to Southwark Cathedral and Bankside, to the priory church of 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, to the library, museum and crypt of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, to the Vintners’ Company’s Hall, to the Royal Chelsea Hospital 
and Crosby Hall, to St. James’s Palace, to Hampton Court, and to the 
London docks. 

At the business meeting (Thursday, 5 Jan.) the president announced the 
resignation of Mr. J. W. Herbert from the honorary secretaryship after 
nearly four years of unselfish, devoted and unassuming service: the meeting 
passed with acclamation a vote of thanks to Mr. Herbert for his highly 
successful and arduous labours, often in circumstances of the greatest diffi- 
culty, during the period of unprecedented expansion since the war. Mr. 
P. D. Whitting was unanimously elected to succeed Mr. Herbert as honorary 
Secretary: those who know him and his work for the Association know 
also that this exacting office could not be in better hands. The six retiring 
vice-presidents, Miss A. F. Davies, Mr. J. W. Herbert, Mr. C. H. Gerred, 
Dr. E. F. Jacob, Professor W. N. Medlicott and Professor R. F. Treharne 
were unanimously re-elected, and the results of the postal ballot were 
declared, showing that Professor H. Butterfield, Mr. A. C. F. Beales, Mr. 
P. D. Whitting and Professor G. R. Potter were re-elected to the council 
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on the national vote, and that Professor A. Redford, Mrs. M. Sharp, Mr, 
F. W. Kuhlicke and Mr. H. F. Bing were elected on the regional group votes, 
The hon. treasurer, Mr. C. T. H. Sharp, reported that despite increased office 
expenses the Association had a modest balance on the year’s working. Mr. 
E. H. Dance (chairman of the propaganda committee) reported that 
membership had now reached 7,779, though the number of branches remained 
fairly steady at 74, branches having been revived at Derby, and at Eton and 
Windsor; but most of the new members had not been recruited through 
the branches, and it was clear that new branches were needed in districts 
as yet little touched by the Association, the area advisers being very ready 
to help in any such expansion. The committee had, after much discussion, 
decided reluctantly that Mr. Safkin’s proposal of a “ junior Historical 
Association’’, to recruit young members from the organised youth movement, 
would not yet be practicable. After much discussion, the meeting resolved 
to ask the council to consider the advisability of arranging that in future 
only one annual general meeting in three should be held in London, instead 
of one in two as hitherto. It was announced that the annual general meeting 
of 1951 would be held at Cardiff on 2-5 January. 

After the annual general meeting, an extraordinary general meeting was 
held at which the hon. treasurer explained how a recent court decision in the 
“ Oxford Group” case had rendered the Association, like other learned 
societies which had formed themselves into limited liability companies, 
liable to payment of income tax on all of its investments and profits retro- 
spectively from May 1947, and how on 1 December last the chancellor of the 
exchequer had stated that, subject to certain conditions, he would grant an 
opportunity to such bodies as the Association to amend their articles of 
association without being deprived of relief of income tax during the inter- 
vening period. Accordingly the hon. treasurer, on the advice of Mr. W. T. 
Mellows, the hon. solicitor of the Association, proposed the amendment of 
certain provisions in clause 3 of the Association’s memorandum of its objects, 
in order to comply with the chancellor’s requirements. The extraordinary 
general meeting adopted the amendments proposed, and the Association will 
not now be liable to pay income tax on the items of income affected by the 
court decision. After subsequent consultation with the Association’s auditors, 
the hon. treasurer has advised the council that it is highly improbable that 
the Association will be required to pay income tax upon the profits arising 
from the sales of its publications or from royalties, etc., as “‘ the sales arise 
in the course of the actual advancement of the study and teaching of history, 
and the profits are applied to the same purpose.” The council has therefore 
decided to make no further changes in this respect unless the relevant circum- 
stances themselves change. 

* * * + 


The council of the Association met in London on 5 November 1949, 4 and 6 
January, and 4 March 1950. At the November meeting Mr. J. W. Herbert, 
who announced his forthcoming resignation from the hon. secretaryship, 
was unanimously elected to a vacant vice-presidency of the Association, 
in recognition of his devoted services, In addition to the eight members 
of council elected through the annual ballot, on 6 January Mr. G. Auty was 
elected to the vacancy created by Mr. Whitting’s election to the hon. 
secretaryship, and Mr. C, R. N. Routh and Mr. E. G, Godfrey were co-opted 
for a period of three years. The hon. treasurer reported that the Association's 
accounts showed a credit balance of £231, but that History had incurred a 
loss of about £125 on the year’s working (1948-9), The councils reolved that, 
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to assist publicity, in future every member of council and every branch 
secretary shall receive from headquarters a copy of every publication of the 
Association (except History) not supplied automatically to all members of 
the Association. The council resolved, in reply to an enquiry from the 
United States educational commission in this country, that honorary member- 
ship of the Association for the period of the annual general meeting in January 
1950 should be offered to each of 160 American scholars named by the com- 
mission as visitors at present studying in Great Britain. Mr. W. T. Mellows, 
the hon. solicitor of the Association, was congratulated on the conferment 
upon him of the freedom of Peterborough. Mr. E. H. Dance, chairman of 
the propaganda committee, reported that his committee had arranged for 
Mr. de Beer and Mr. Whitting to visit the branches in northern England 
during the winter of 1950-51, and to lecture to various branches in this 
area; while the Cambridge branch plans to invite neighbouring branches 
to visit Cambridge. The Universities of Hong-Kong and Malaya have 
applied for affiliated membership of the Association. Professor W. N. 
Medlicott, chairman of the publications committee, reported that pamphlet 
G15, Copernicus and the Reformation of Astronomy, by Dr. A. Armitage 
(1s. 6d., 1s. 7d. post free, sent free to all members) had been issued, and 
that the programme for 1949-50 would be completed by Mrs. J. O. Lindsay’s 
The Early History of Science, a Short Handlist (a ‘‘special’’ pamphlet, Helps for 
Students of History, No. 52, to be sent to members on application) and The 
Rebellion of Jack Cade, a ‘‘ general’’ pamphlet, G.16, by Mrs. H. M. 
Lyle. For 1950—51 the provisional programme is The Medieval 
Empire, Professor G. Barraclough’s lecture to the annual general meeting 
on 6 January; 1851, by Mr. Asa Briggs; The Meaning of Money, by 
Professor E. V. Morgan; John Knox, by Professor J. D. Mackie, and the 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature for the year 1949. Dr. J. F. Nichols, 
chairman of the local history committee, invited from members of the 
Association generally corrections and suggestions for the revised edition, 
now in preparation, of the Local History Handlist. Mr. C. R. N. Routh, 
chairman of the illustrations committee, reported that the proposal for the 
production and publication of illustrative material, culled from many sources 
and selected by the committee, had been accepted in principle by Messrs. 
George Philip & Son, Ltd.; who in turn proposed to entrust the actual 
production to Messrs. Adprint, Ltd. The scheme for the projected Aflas of 
Modern History had been formally adopted, and the council had referred to 
the general purposes committee, for consideration of terms, the proposal 
that Messrs. Philip be asked to undertake its production and publication. 


The committee on the teaching of history (chairman, Miss H. M. Madeley) 
reported that the exhibition of school work prepared by members of the 
Association has been so much appreciated by German teachers that the German 
education department of the foreign office had asked for the loan to be extended, 
and that therefore it had been impossible to show the exhibition at the annual 
general meeting as had been intended. After having been exhibited in more 
than twenty centres in Germany and seen by many thousands of visitors, 
the material had been returned to England in March 1950. Several highly 
appreciative comments from German newspapers showed that German 
teachers had been greatly impressed by an exhibition which had demonstrated 
to them “ how much the schools can do to build character and to influence 
social development’ by ‘‘ transforming mere school instruction into instruction 
for life”. The council voted £10 to enable thie Sunderland branch to borrow 
some of this material for an exhibition which the branch is arranging in 
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conjunction with the Educational Development Association. At the com- 
mittee’s request, the council instructed the hon. secretary to enquire of the 
Cambridge local examinations board why the board no longer allows schools 
to submit special subjects of their own choice, and whether this change is 
irrevocable. For the committee on broadcasting, the chairman, Dr. D, P. 
Dobson, reported that it had noted and commented upon errors in recent 
history broadcasts and in the School Broadcasting Council’s printed history 
pamphlets, and that she hoped to arrange for History to print an article 
dealing with this subject. 

The international committee (chairman, Mr. G. T. Hankin) reported that 
work had been begun on the mutual exchange and criticism of British and 
German history text-books; Mrs. J. O. Lindsay had written a critique: of 
a new text-book in general use in the Western Zone in Germany, and this 
would be sent to Dr. Eckert for circulation among German teachers, while 
a copy of Mr. J. Hampden Jackson’s text-book had been sent to Dr. Eckert 
in return. The committee was considering a proposal for writing up, on 
text-book scale, two parallel accounts, by a British and a German historian 
respectively, of important episodes in European history (e.g. the origins 
of the recent war), and had submitted this proposal to the publications 
committee. The international committee was also in touch with the French 
Société des Professeurs d’Histoire et de Géographie, which is also discussing 
exchanges with Dr. Eckert’s organisation in Germany. The committee drew 
the council’s attention to the dangers which may arise in framing the history 
syllabuses for the “‘ ordinary ” papers in the examination for the new general 
certificate of education: the committee wished the council to urge upon all 
examining bodies that no paper in modern history should be confined to the 
history of Great Britain, but that European, American and British Common- 
wealth history should be included ; that all modern periods should be extended 
at least to 1946; and that the syllabus should include a list of subjects for 
special study, such as the development of architecture, the drama, medicine, 
transport, the Labour movement, the Far East, the growth and problems 
of international co-operation, and fundamental human rights, an answer 
on one of these special subjects being compulsory. The council has asked 
the committee on the teaching of history to consider and to report on these 
far-reaching recommendations. 


The revision courses committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. N. Routh) reported 
the completion of arrangements for the sixth session of the vacation school 
at Eton College, 4-14 August, 1950, the Seminars arranged being (1) The 
Renaissance, c. 1450-1527, by Professor G. R. Potter; (2) British History 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1815-1914, by Professor Keith Feiling ; (3) Econ- 
omic and Social Reforms in England, 1815-60, by Professor Arthur Redford ; 
(4) Slavery and the Empire, (sixteenth to nineteenth centuries), by Mr. E. E. 
Rich ; (5) Historical Geography, by Dr. O. H. K. Spate. The cost of the 
course was {10 12s. 6d. (£10 for members of the Association) including 
residence, and {5 (£4 10s. for members of the Association) for non-residents. 
By the kind permission of the provost and the head master, the College 
library, with its Renaissance treasures, would be open to members of the 
school, and it was hoped to arrange excursions to the library at Windsor 
Castle and to other places of interest. Resident members would be accom- 
modated at Mustians, the newest boarding-house at the College, in single 
rooms: .no double rooms would be available. By the end of April the 
number of places available for resident members, limited to 44 by the size 
of the boarding-house, had been fully booked up, though a few places remained 
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for non-resident members in some of the seminars. The tours committee 
(chairman, Mr. J. Salmon) has organised summer tours of Durham and 
Northumberland (9-16 August) based on St. John’s College, Durham 
University, and visiting Durham, Newcastle, Hexham, the Roman Wall, 
Berwick on Tweed, Holy Island, Richmond, Bishop Auckland and many 
other places, (leader, Dr. G. H. Christie, cost £15 15s.) ; and of Suffolk and 
district (15-25 August), based on Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, visiting 
Lavenham, Southwold, Colchester, the Constable country, Kersey, Ufford, 
Ely, Mildenhall, Saffron Walden, Clare, Hedingham and Chelmsford, (leader, 
Mr. J. Salmon, cost £24 15s.). 
Ea 4 & = 


James Eadie Todd, emeritus professor of history in the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, died at Edinburgh on 21 October 1949. Born in 1885 and brought 
up in a Scottish manse, he graduated at Edinburgh University, where he 
was profoundly influenced by the teaching of Sir Richard Lodge, and went 
to Balliol College, Oxford, to work under A. L. Smith and H. W. C. Davis, 
becoming also a member of Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s seminar in medieval agrarian 
history, and contributing to his Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334. In 
1910 he succeeded George Unwin as lecturer in economic history at Edinburgh, 
becoming subsequently lecturer in history at McGill University, Montreal 
and George Munro professor of history at Dalhousie, (New Brunswick). 
After active service in Mesopotamia and India, in 1919 he succeeded Professor 
F. M. Powicke as professor of history at Belfast, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1945. Here he devoted himself entirely to the teaching 
of history and the founding of a history school, tasks for which he was 
eminently fitted by both character and outlook, though it meant sacrificing 
his undoubtedly high talents for both research and writing. Working 
conditions were extremely difficult, for the university was in sore financial 
straits: until 1922 Todd taught single-handed all periods and grades of 
both medieval and modern history: for the next three years he had only 
part-time help, and not until 1925 could he count on the assistance of a 
full-time lecturer, a second assistant being added in 1928. Political and 
educational circumstances in Ulster severely discouraged the serious study 
of history in the schools: but Todd, by his energy, devotion and intellectual 
vigour overcame all of these obstacles and established his history school 
as a centre of learning, scholarship and research. Through the inspiration 
which his teaching and his outlook gave to his pupils, he slowly but deeply 
influenced the teaching of history throughout the six counties, and at the 
same time, by his encouragement of original research, he created a nucleus 
of young Irish historians eager to explore and to rewrite, according to the 
best standards and technique of modern historical scholarship, irrespective 
of creed or politics, the history of their own country. Moreover, though 
fostering skilfully the study of Irish history, he taught his pupils to view it 
against the widest background of European developments ; and the volume 
of Essays in British and Irish History in Honour of James Eadie Todd, (edit. 
H. A. Cronne, T. W. Moody and D. B. Quinn, London, 1949), including 
essays by sixteen of his former pupils or colleagues, and ranging from the 
reign of Henry I to the late Victorian period, from Ireland and England 
to Virginia and Guinea, and from the Norman church and forests to the 
growth of Bristol and eighteenth-century estate management, reflects the 
width and variety of his influence as a teacher and a scholar. 

* * * * * 


Arthur Frederick Basil Williams, O.B.E., formerly professor of history 
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at McGill University, Montreal, and at the University of Edinburgh, died 
on 5 January 1950. Born in London in April 1867 and educated at 
Marlborough and at New College, Oxford, he was for some years clerk in the 
house of commons, and after serving during the Boer War in the Honourable 
Artillery Company, he became secretary to the Transvaal education depart- 
ment, acting in 1908 as The Times special correspondent at the South African 
Convention of 1908, and writing the Selbourne Memorandum, the high 
commissioner’s survey of the mutual relations of the British South African 
colonies in 1907, on the eve of the Union, (which Williams subsequently 
published, with an introduction, in 1925). Returning to England, he 
unsuccessfully sought election, as a Liberal candidate, in both of the general 
elections of 1910, and in 1914 he did good work in organising the reception 
of Belgian refugees at Folkestone. Elected Ford’s lecturer at Oxford in 
1921, he was in the same year appointed to the chair of history at Montreal, 
returning in 1925 as professor of history at Edinburgh, where he remained 
ufitil his retirement in 1937. 


Lacking the qualities and interests required to found a school of history 
in present days, he made his contribution as a writer rather than as a teacher. 
South Africa inspired his earliest substantial writings, notably vol. iv of 
“The Times”’ History of the War in South Africa, The Record of the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen (1909), and his brief but brilliant Cecil Rhodes (1921), 
a moving account which is virtually a short history of South Africa in the 
years preceding the Boer War, and which for all its careful grounding in the 
sources, has excited much controversy by its open admiration of its subject. 
South Africa was also the subject of his last book, Botha, Smuts and South 
Africa (1946: “‘ Teach Yourself History”’ Library). Other works showing 
the same keen Liberal imperialism were the Irish Home Rule Problem (1911), 
a collection of essays which he edited for Lord Haldane and to which he 
contributed a paper, and The British Empire (1928); while Raising and 
Training the New Armies (1917) and the privately-printed memoir of his 
friend and former colleague in the house of commons, Erskine Childers (1926) 
were topical works of a different but no less characteristic kind. But by far 
the most important of his books were the full-length biographies of eighteenth- 
century statesmen—The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (2 vols., 1913), 
Stanhope, a Study in Eighteenth-Century War and Diplomacy (1932)—and the 
slighter Carteret and Newcastle (1943), together with The Whig Supremacy, 
1714-60 (1939, vol. xi of The Oxford History of England) : it is on these works 
that his historical reputation rests. Based upon an extensive and minute 
knowledge of both printed and unprinted letters and papers of the period, 
informed by an essentially political and biographical view of history, and 
written with an imaginative insight and with a great charm of style, these 
books demonstrate how well-suited to the interpretation of the period was 
his personal approach, even though to-day our viewpoint has been shifted 
and more recent research has reached conclusions different from his. The 
Whig Supremacy in particular is painted on a very wide canvas, though the 
life of Chatham—incomparably the best work on the subject because of its 
understanding of the nature and strength of Pitt’s influence—is his greatest 
work. His many articles, particularly the five on “‘ The Foreign Policy of 
Walpole ” (English Historical Review, xv, xvi, 1900-1) and his contributions 
to the Dictionary of National Biography and to various encyclopedias are 
further solid additions to our knowledge of British and imperial history in 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
7 * * * * 
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Frederick Walter Pick, who died suddenly in October 1949 at the early 
age of 37, was already known as a prolific writer on contemporary history 
and politics. Born in the lower Rhineland in 1912, after graduating in 
history and modern languages he became a teacher, was dismissed soon 
after 1933 for outspoken criticism of the Nazis, and, coming to England in 
1936, took up the career of a writer on recent history and current affairs. 
His Searchlight on German Africa (1939), a study of the Agadir coup and of 
German colonial policy before 1914, attracted attention, and during the 
war he served in the political warfare branch of the foreign office. After 
the war he established the “‘ Pen-in-Hand”’ press at Oxford, and became 
lecturer in international relations at Stamford Hall Co-operative College, 
Loughborough. His later publications include The Baltic States (1945), 
an ardently liberal account of the recent history of Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, Contemporary History (1949), a volume of collected essays, and 
Peacemaking in Perspective: from Potsdam to Paris (1950). 

* * * * * 


John L. LaMonte, the H. C. Lea professor of history in the University 
of Pennsylvania, died on 2 October 1949. Born at Columbus, Ohio, in 1902, 
he graduated at the state university in 1923 and took his doctorate at Harvard 
in 1929. After teaching in the Universities of Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Cincinnati and holding research fellowships awarded by the Social Science 
Research Council and the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, he went to 
the chair of medieval history in the University of Pennsylvania in 1940. 
He served in the Pacific as a naval officer during the recent war, and was 
about to leave for the Near East on an important scholarly mission when 
he died suddenly. His premature death removes a scholar of substantial 
achievement and greater promise in a field where but few American or British 
historians have laboured hitherto: he had made himself America’s leading 
authority on the crusades, and the mantle of the late D. C. Munro fell grace- 
fully on his shoulders. His Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
1100-1291 (1932), supported by articles in learned journals and other special- 
ised contributions, had given good earnest of future performance, and he had 
recently undertaken to organise and edit a great co-operative history of the 
crusades, to which not only American and European scholars, but also 
Moslem historians would contribute. In 1949 he published a university 
text-book, The World of the Middle Ages, notable for its freshness of presenta- 
tion and its novel emphasis upon the importance of Byzantium and the 
Levant to medieval European civilisation. An enthusiastic researcher and 
a generous, warm-hearted teacher, he has left his mark on American medieval 
scholarship, and it is hard to think that the great co-operative enterprise 
which he had planned will not be carried through by others working upon 
his designs. 

« * * * * 

Albert Howe Lybyer, historian of the Ottoman Empire, died at Decatur 
on 28 March 1949. Born in Indiana in 1876, he graduated at Princeton 
in 1896 and took his master’s degree there in 1899. After teaching mathe- 
matics at Robert College, Constantinople, from 1900 to 1907, he returned 
to America as assistant in history at Harvard, taking his doctorate there 
in 1909, After four years at Oberlin College, he went to Illinois University 
as associate professor of history in 1913, became professor there in 1916, 
and remained until he retired in 1944. He served on two of the American 
peace commissions in 1918-19. His principal work, The Government of the 
Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent (1913), based chiefly 
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on the materials left by western observers, is a comprehensive study of the 
main elements of Turkish secular and religious organisation, both at the 
height of the Ottoman power and during the later decline. Among his 
articles, two, ‘‘ Constantinople as the capital of the Ottoman Empire” 
(Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1916, vol. i) and 
“Ottoman Turks and the Routes of Oriental Trade’’ (English Histovical 
Review, xxx, 1915) are also important, the latter especially for its thesis 
that the extension of Turkish power was not the cause of western efforts 
to discover new tsatle toutes to the aa cere’ in the fifteenth century. 
The following appointments have recently been announced. Dr. E, F, 
Jacob, fellow and bursar of All Souls College, Oxford, lately professor of 
medieval history in Manchester University, succeeds Dr. Keith Feiling as 
Chichele professor of modern history in the University of Oxford. In the 
University of London, Miss Joan M. Hussey, reader in history at Bedford 
Coliege, succeeds Professor Margaret Deanesly in the chair of history at the 
Royal Holloway College, while Dr. Bernard Lewis and Dr. D. G, E,. Hall 
have been elected respectively to the newly-created chairs of the history 
of the Near and Middle East, and of the history of South-East Asia, in the 
School of Oriental and African Studies. Dr. I. A. Richmond, reader in 
Romano-British history and archaeology at King’s College, Newcastle, has 
been made professor of the same subjects there: Dr. Richmond has also 
been elected Ford’s lecturer in English history in the University of Oxford 
for the academic year 1950-51. Mr. J. W. Blake, lecturer in history at 
Queen’s University, Belfast, and Mr. S. E. Finer, fellow and tutor in economies 
at Balliol College, Oxford, are elected respectively to the chairs of history 
and of economics in the newly-founded University College of North Stafford- 
shire at Stoke-on-Trent. During the academic year 1949-50 Dr. W. W, 
Rostow is the visiting professor of American history and institutions in the 
University of Cambridge, and Mr. Merrill Jensen occupies the Harmsworth 
chair of American history in the University of Oxford. Dr. C. Northcote 
Parkinson, lecturer in naval history in the University of Liverpool, has been 
elected professor of history in the University of Malaya at Singapore. 
Dr, G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., president of the Historical Association (1946-49), 
has been installed as chancellor of the University of Durham and has been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. On the occasion of Dr. Trevelyan’s 
installation at Durham, the university conferred the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. upon Dr. G. N. Clark, provost of Oriel College, Oxford. The University 
of Oxford has conferred the honorary degree of D.Litt. upon Dr. R. H. Tawney, 
professor emeritus of economic history in the University of London, 
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